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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Arter all, a treaty has been concluded by the Western Powers 
with Sweden. It takes its origin in one of those movements on 
the part of Russia which have so modest an appearance and so 
formidable a purpose. When Finland was ceded by Sweden, in 
1809, the boundary between Norway and Russia was carried from 
the head of the Gulf of Bothnia to the right hand or East of the 
| land which forms the Northern extremity of Norway. 

Whether this was accident or design does not appear; but the ef- 

fect was to place the boundary of Russia within that portion of 
the North Sea which is frozen, and to shut her up from that por- 
tien on the left or West of the promontory which is milder in tem- 
perature and generally open. Notwithstanding the immense size 
of her territory, Russia is signally deficient in outlets to the main 
ocean; and by this disposition of the boundary she was excluded 
from some of the noblest harbour-gulfs in the world. A few 
years since, Russians suddenly appeared traversing the region of 
Finmark, just within the Norwegian boundary; and a letter was 
accidentally intercepted by a postmaster, disclosing the fact that 
these Russians had orders to survey the parts of the country available 
for military roads, fortifications, and ports. Here was a manifest 
encroachment. Accident had already established a “raw,” by 
which probably Russia hoped to operate on Norway. The Laps 
who inhabit the Northern coast had been accustomed to change 
their residence with the season ; in the milder time passing to the 
Russian side of the border, in the rigours of winter passing to the 
Western side. This habit of the Laps probably gave Russia the 
-  cwgpene | of declaring that the border was indeterminate—that 
if the territory of Finmark belonged to Sweden, she was so weak 
as to be unable to retain her own subjects within the border or to 
drive out the Laps. Here was a case of political debility—a 
“ sick man,” whose reversion might be disposed of; and the Rus- 
sian officers were already surveying the ground. Sweden knows 
what it means when Russia puts her mark upon the territory of a 
neighbour, as the American woodsman notches condemned trees. 
The fate of Turkey stared Sweden in the face; only there was a 
stronger point in this case. 

Not only would there have been a loss of territory, but the ter- 
titory transferred would have given to Russia Atlantic ports 
and’a coast population eminently suited to recruiting her marine. 
Ia short, it would have given to Russia a maritime power on the 
Atlantic, immediately overawing Norway on her seaboard, as Swe- 

is overawed on the Baltic. Probably it only needed this 
danger to be clearly defined for Sweden to perceive how much less 
Couper was incurred by open enmity to Russia than subserviency 
to that treacherous encroaching power. 

The new ee accordingly, while stipulating that the Swedish 
Government shall make no cession of territory to Russia, also sti- 
pulates on the part of the Western Powers that if Russia encroach 
upon Sweden they will supply her with troops sufficient to resist 
the aggression on her territory. This carries out the principle of 
maintaining the boundaries of Europe as they are against en- 
croaching powers ; a principle which has been stretched to bind 
the Western Powers to the maintenance of treaties for the encroach- 
ing power. To Sweden it is of vital importance, to Europe of still 
greater value. It secures the rear of any Baltic force which it 
may be n to bring against Russia, and places the Baltic 
for the Western Powers in a condition as favourable as that of the 
Black Sea. It extends the Western alliance around the whole 








nean, we now have the Northernmost states with us. The strength 
of the alliance is steadily recruited, while the false neutrals are as 
steadily losing their strength. The military gain is accompanied 
by a corresponding political gain. 











We have still no official statement respecting the negotiations 
which are understood to be proceeding between Austria and Rus- 
sia, and in which Austria is supposed to be acting with the consent 
of the Western Powers. The reports, however, reach the public 
through various channels; they are consistent with each other, 
and with probabilities; and they at least constitute the news of 
the week upon this subject. They comprise a sketch of the 
terms; which are compounded of “the four points,” and of the 
acquisitions which the Allies have made by force of arms. The 
effectual abolition of the Russian protectorate over the Princi- 
| palities, and the free navigation of the Danube; the abatement of 
| Russian preponderance in the Black Sea, by completely neutral- 
izing that sea and excluding all war-ships; and the abandonment 
of the Russian protectorate over the Greek Christians of Turkey, 
—these conditions belong to the four poiuts. In addition to them, 
consistently with the acquisitions of the Allies and with the con- 
stant object of obtaining a material guarantee for the abatement 
of Russian supremacy in the Ottoman land and waters, it is pro- 
posed that the forts dismantled by the Allies shall not be re- 
constructed; and that a portion of Bessarabia shall be surrendered. 
According to some accounts, this portion would comprise not only 
the mouth of the Danube, which would be thus completely removed 
from Russian interference, but the fortress of Ismail, which is the 
key to the power of the Czar in that quarter. Other accounts, goin 
yet further, anticipate that the part of Bessarabia to be concede 
will be formed, with the Principalities, into a new and independent 
kingdom. What of the Crimea? This is not mentioned. It is 
said, however, that the fortifications in the Baltic are not to be 
reconstructed. These terms are consistent with the proposal that 
the Allies originally made; they are consistent also with the 
achievements of the Allied armies; and the several accounts, how- 
ever scattered, are consistent with each other. So far we have a 
ease of probability. It is also asserted that Austria has declared 
her intention, if the propositions should be rejected, to withdraw 
her Ambassador from St. Petersburg. A most resolute step! and 
alarming, perhaps, for Russia! The great difference that is likely 
to be caused in the conduct of Austria would be produced by the 
new treaty of Sweden; for although Sweden is not a Great Power, 
she is a Northern outpost of Europe, and the fact of her being 
content to join in the stand against Russia must be a to 
Austria both of the necessity and the practicability of resis- 
tance. It is also a material guarantee that the influence and 
connexion of the Western Powers are increasing. Where so 
much depends upon reports that are unauthenticated, we can- 
not place any assured reliance upon the results; but we see 
what would be the effect of those proceedings if they have been 
truly described. 








Solicitude is now turned from the position of Kars to that of 
Omar Pasha. Anxiety respecting the fate of General Williams is 
terminated by the certainty that he is now with his troops a 
prisoner of war. Ip the mean time, Omar Pasha has advan as 
far as Khoni towards Kutais; and if he was not advancing to 
the relief of Gener! Williams, the fall of Kars prevents General 
Williams from act 1g as a diversion in fayour of Omar Pasha. 
Mouravieff, who Lis shown so much ability in working out a 
difficult victory at Kars, will now be able to take his new adver- 
sary singlehanded. 

he truth is, that neither Williams nor Omar Pasha have had 
to deal with the Russians alone as their enemies; they have had 
enemies elsewhere. The neglect to relieve Kars—unless it be ex- 
plained in some unexpected manner—fastens a stigma upon the 
Allied Governments. The long defence of the isolated town re- 
quired the most a encounter of an armed enemy, and the 
still more courageous fortitude to face hunger and the defection of 
friends. As to Turkey, no one expected her to be able to send 
effectual relief to Kars by her own unaided means. She needed 
to take men from Asia, rather than to send them thither; and 
from her Asian provinces she had brought some of her most ef- 
fective troops. The genuine Turks, indeed, reside principally in 
that region: but they are not quite reconciled to the alliance 
with the Giaour; and they are a cause of anxiety if not of trouble 
to the Porte, which has enough to do in keeping its own ground 
while the Allies deal with Russia. But why were Allies 


not there? The English, it is said, were ready? did French 
jealousy of English advance in Northern Asia put &bardn their 
way? ape SA 








seaboard of Europe. We know how we stand on the Med.terra- 
(Latest Epirion. 
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Remote from war, as if we were profoundly at peace, are the ! agree to give 10007, a year; but the Court sharply decided that the ques- 


events that specially characterize the news of the day at home. 


In the Metropolis, we have been arranging our own municipal or- | 


anization ; we have lost two men whose names are familiar to us. 
he Board of Works has held its first preliminary meeting, and 
the _— has had some specimen of its members. It promises to 
work well. If we cannot expect infallibility, we appear to have 
conscientiousness. The care that the temporary chairman of the 
first meeting should not be a candidate for the office of permanent 
chairman, is a sign that the Board intends to put a check upon 
abuses. The discussion, too, of candidates, their names and mode 
of presentment, evinced a desire to get at the right man, if possi- 
ble. Perhaps the fixing of the salary at the minimum authorized 
by the act does not strongly exhibit the same idea; it is evident, 
however, that the Board intends well, and that it means to en- 
force upon its chairman a strict attention to duty. Now, it is 
true that the Board will ultimately have duties of a more general 
kind; it will a grow into a representative body for London 
as a municipality: but if it do this its earlier work well, it will 
lay a oe foundation for the superstructure that may be raised 
upon it. 

It is impossible to see two names like those of Rogers and Sib- 
thorp in the obituary without a personal feeling. They have been 
familiarized to most of us throughout a long period of our lives; 
and the knowledge that the men have gone, reminds us of mutabi- 
lity and mortality, as if both these influences had visited our- 


tion should not be put. Mr. H. L. Taylor and others insisted that a 
principle was involved; laying it down that a judge who finds himself 
incapable of performing his duties should immediately resign. Mr. Tay- 
lor moved that the Common Sergeant should be requested to resign be- 
fore the Court considered the subject of his retiring allowance. This 
was negatived by 59 to 38; the retiring allowance was fixed at 1000/. a 
year ; and the Recorder handed in the resignation. 

The second subject of discussion was prematurely cut short. Mr. 
Towse, Chairman of the Coal, Corn, and Finance Committee, moved the 
adoption of a report, recommending the purchase of the baths and wash- 
houses in Goulstone Square, Whitechapel, at a cost of 11,500/. Their 
original cost was 27,800/.; they are largely used by the working classes ; 
but the receipts at present are less than the expenditure; and unless 
taken by the Corporation, the proprietors will have to close them. Mr. 
Towse, Mr. Abraham, and Mr. Fry urged the adoption of the report. 
Mr. Anderton, Mr. Cox, and Mr. De Jersey opposed it, on the ground that 
the Corporation has at present very heavy calls on their money ; that the 
institution would require the expenditure of some 20,000/., besides the 





purchase-money, to put it into an efficient condition; that this sum 
would have to be borrowed; and that in the present state of the money- 
market it would be very impolitic to go into the money-market for funds 
wherewith to purchase a bankrupt trading concern situated beyond the 
limits of the City. 

The discussion was abruptly brought to an end by a member pointing 
out that only one Alderman was present; and so no decision was come to. 








At the Quarterly Court of the East India Company, held on Wednes- 





selves. The sensation which is instinctive and universal is 
strengthened by the contrast between the two. We could hardly 
find men greater opposites than the precise, tasteful banker, chiefly 
known by his over-refined poems and his graceful hospitality, and | 
the obtrusive Colonel of the Commons, whose pale countenance 
and battered hat made the unsuspecting stranger look upon him as 
the wild representative of a mob, rather than a type of our old 
families and our wealthy landed aristocracy. At all events, there 
Was one quality in Sibthorp that ingratiated those whom he 
offended, and those to whom he made himself a jest,—he was | 
thoroughly in earnest; and whether it was his desire to tear away 
the salaries of official gentlemen, his determination to support the 
Church and State, or his persevering attendance at all meetings of 
art, you felt that the man had no purpose but that which he 
avowed, and that he might be a lesson to some who thought them- 
selyes wiser and better. 


Che Cuntt. 

Tue records of the Court newsman are unusually brief this week. The 
Queen, the Prince, and the children, drove and walked out as usual on 
Tuesday, in the grounds of Osborne. On Wednesday, Prince Ernest of 
Leiningen, who has just returned from the Baltic in the man-of-war 
Cossack, arrived on a visit to her Majesty. 

The Queen, Prince Albert, and the children, returned from Osborne to 
Windsor Castle yesterday, for the Christmas holidays. 


Che Petropolis. 

The new Metropolitan Board of Works met for the first time on Wed- 
nesday, in one of the large rooms of Burlington House, which for the | 
_ has been assigned to their use by the Secretary of State for the 

ome Department, The following is a list of the members elected by 
the Local Boards: 

Deputy Edward Harrison; H. L. Taylor; T. H. Hall; J. A. Nicholay ; 
Thomas D'Itfanger jun.; William Corrie (police magistrate); Josiah Wil- 
kinson; F. Doulton; Robert Taylor; H. A. Hunt; Major William Lyon ; 
John Savage; W. Dennis; W. A. H. Hows; John Ware; Henr alee: 
T. H. Bevan; Ambrose Boyson; A. L. Irvine; Sir John V. Shelley, M.P.; | 
James Pascall ; F. Chalmers; W. Hawkes; Joseph Moreland ; Edward Col- 
linson ; Beriah Drew; Philip Crellin; W. H. Dalton; W. E. Snow; Lewis 
Davis; Thomas Turner; G. S. Wallis; A. Wright; John Thwaites; W. 
Carpmael; George Offor; Captain Barnett, R.N.; R. B. Seeley ; Charles 
Few; Valentine Stevens ; Benjamin Dixon ; Simon Knight ; Charles Atkins ; 
and William Miskin. , 

Mr. Nicholay was appointed to the chair until the permanent chairman 
is elected; and Mr. Josiah Wilkinson volunteered to act as honorary se- 
eretary. The first question was the salary of the chairman, The mini- 
mum salary fixed by the act is 1500/, and it was unanimously agreed, 
not without some grumbling at the largeness of the sum, that 1500/. per 
annum should be the salary of the chairman. They next proceeded to 
regulate the mode of election. Some difficulty was felt as to who were 
candidates and who were not. It was agreed that the chairman should 
be elected by open voting; that the Board should receive applications 
from any of its members desirous of filling the office; that the Board 
should adjourn until Saturday, and that day was fixed as the last day 
for the reception of applications; that candidates must be nominated and 
seconded by members of the Board; and that the chariman, whoever he 
might be, would be expected to devote the whole of his time to the du- 
ties of his office, 

















At a meeting of the Court of Common Council, on Thursday, two mat- 
ters of some interest came under discussion. The first was the retire- 
ment of the Common Sergeant. That officer had been requested to 
resign, because his bodily infirmities rendered him incapable of perform- 
ing his duties. It was moved that the report of a committee fixing his 
retiring allowance should be received. ‘The Recorder described how he 
had acted as mediator between the Common Sergeant and the Officers and 
Clerks Committee; how the former had placed his resignation in the 
hands of the Recorder to deliver it to the Lord Mayor when he pleased, 
and how at that moment he was not prepared to deliver it. Alderman 
Farebrcther asked if he would hand it in should the Court agree to make 
the retiring allowance of the Common Sergeant 10002. a year? The Re- 
corder objected to answering the question, because he wished to avoid 
making anything like a condition. Mr. H. L. Taylor wished to know 
whether the Recorder would put in the resignation if the Court did not 








day,—Colonel M‘Naghten in the chair,—Mr. Whiteman, one of the late 
Directors eliminated from the Board under the act of 1854, moved a re- 
solution on behalf of himself and other late Directors in the same pre- 
dicament, declaring that it was expedient that some of them should be 
elected to the direction at the General Court which will be held on the 
6th April 1856. Mr. Lewin seconded the motion, because he wished to 
save discussion ; but the motion was most absurd. After brief debate, it 
was rejected, as an interference with the freedom of election. Mr. 
Lewin moved, and Mr. Jones seconded, a resolution in favour of abolish- 
ing the Court of Directors and intrusting the government of India to a 
Secretary of State.-—Negatived, almost unanimously, Mr. Jones moved, 
and General Briggs seconded, a motion to the effect that the saving ef- 
fected at Haileybury College should be appropriated to the establishment 
of scholarships for Natives in the Universities of India.—Negatived. 


A new building for the reception of the inmates of the St. Pancras and 
Marylebone Preventive and Reformatory Institution, at 19 New Road, 


| was opened by a public meeting of its supporters on Wednesday; Mr. 


William Cowper in the chair. Founded in 1852, the institution then 
contained six inmates ; now there are forty. During the intervening 
period five of its inmates have emigrated, nineteen have been established 
in trade, four have been provided for by their friends, seven quitted the 
institution prematurely, one died, and one was dismissed. When com- 
plete, there will be accommodation for 100 persons; but funds are re- 
quired to complete it. Mr. Cowper said the institution received those 
who left gaol with the disposition to act rightly, gave them a shelter and 
a soil where the good seed of amendment might germinate and take root ; 
and taught them atrade. Mr. Cave, the secretary, said it was true the 
institution could never be made entirely self-supporting ; but with the 
small support which the institution required from the public, it might be 
called self-supporting. When it was calculated that every thief cost the 
country 300/., and abstracted as much from the public as would educate 
him in Eton, or pay for a cadetship in India, whereas he was fed and 
educated here at a cost of 25/., it might be truly said that it was a self- 
supporting institution. An institution that converted wasps into bees 
was surely a self-supporting institution. Mr. Sergeant Adams said that 
the meeting showed the public were beginning to be alive to the proper 
principle in the treatment of criminals—namely, that reform should be 
the consequence and conclusion of punishment. Sir Benjamin Hall, 


| the Reverend J. H. Gurney, and others, also spoke in support of the 
| institution. 


The church-rate contest at Hackney has ended with a triumphant ma- 
jority against the rate. The poll closed on Saturday, with this decisive 
result—For the rate, 882; against the rate, 1299; majority of votes 
against the rate, 417. The majority of voters against the rate was 1001 
to 503. 

Cardinal Wiseman delivered a third lecture on the Austrian Concordat 
in the Moorfields Chapel on Sunday. The object of this discourse was 
to show that the Roman Catholic Church possesses rights independent of 
any secular power ; that those rights were formerly recognized even in 
England, by the laws of Edward the Confessor, the laws of Henry the 
First, Magna Charta—*“ bona fide concordats of the earliest and most 
venerable character” ; that those rights were recognized in France ; but 
that the spirit of opposition, Jansenism and Infidelity, originating in 
France, and spreading to Germany, in the eighteenth century, led the 
Emperors Joseph and Leopold of Austria to introduce a totally new sys- 
tem of church-government. Leopold was succeeded by the Emperor 
Francis ; who made it his last and dying request to his successors that 
they would abrogate the Josephine and Leopoldine laws. This was not 
accomplished by Ferdinand the First, who in 1848 abdicated in favour of 
his nephew the present Emperor. He found that there was no body of 
ecclesiastical law in his empire ; and it was his own undirected act, the 
result of his own deep religious convictions, which led him, without con- 
sulting anybody—without taking oe advice—to abrogate in 1850 the 
Josephine and Leopoldine ecclesiastical laws. 


A number of gentlemen connected with the Provincial Medical and 
Surgical Association waited on Sir George Grey, on Thursday, with the 
view of ascertaining the intentions of the Government respecting the 
introduction of a bill on Medical Reform next session. Among the de- 
putation were Sir C. Hastings, Mr. Brady M.P., Dr. Webster, and Dr. 
O'Connor. They bitterly complained of the opposition offered by the 
medical corporations to medical reform; and expressed their general 
concurrence in a bill prepared by Mr. Headlam, giving the power of 
licensing medical practitioners exclusively to the medical profession 
through jits recognized representatives. Sir George Grey promised to 
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give the bill, when introduced, all the support in his power, but declined 
to pledge the Government, whom he had not consulted on the subject. 
Mr. R. R. Moore delivered a lecture at Crosby Hall on Monday, on 
behalf of the Administrative Reform Association. He was introduced by 
Mr. Gassiot, one of the Reformers, who occupied the chair. Mr. Moore 
advocated the Civil Service scheme, put forward by the Association, by 
which all candidates for place would be subjected to a public competitive 
examination ; and he proposed to apply the same system to the Army. 
But, in commenting on the corruption of the existing system of patronage, 
he admitted that the constituencies, who beset their representatives with 
importunate applications for place, are the most to blame. Sir George 
Lewis, as a conspicuous example of unfitness for his post, and Mr. Hay- 
ter, as a distributor of patronage, fell under the censure of Mr. Moore. 
The annual general meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society took 
place on Saturday, at its offices in Hanover Square; Colonel Chaloner 


st forty members by death and gained 116 by election; that Lord Ber- 
ners has been elected a trustee in the room of the late Mr. Philip Pusey ; 


there is a balance of 2683/. at the society’s bankers. 

The Christmas show at the New Metropolitan Cattle Market was held 
on Monday. It is remarked that the beasts exhibited were very fine ; 
and that, like the show in the Baker Street Bazaar, the most striking 
characteristic of the Market was the general absence of preposterously fat 
meat. On the contrary, there was a great preponderance of “ fine healthy 
flesh fit for human consumption.” ‘The supply of meat was unusually 
large. Stall-room for about 7100 head of cattle was bespoken, and for 
about 26,000 head of sheep ; for all of which there was ample space and 
to spare. 


A movement has been pretty generally set on foot, and with some sucs 
cess, to make Monday next, as well as Tuesday, a close holiday in Lon- | 
don. An appeal has been made to Lord Mayor Salomons for his support 
and sanction. But he states, that the 24th December is one of the 
heaviest business days in the year, and suggests that Wednesday the 26th 
would be a better day for a holiday. Personally he would like to begin 
Christmas on the 22d, and continue it to the 27th, but he is bound to look 
at the matter practically. 


Mr. Nash, the lessee of the Windsor Theatre, brought an action in the | 
Court of Queen’s Bench, against Lord Ernest Vane Tempest, for a trespass 
committed by him in breaking into and entering the plaintiti’s premises; 
and he alleged special damage therefrom. The defendant pleaded “ not 
guilty,” and Jeave and licence. It may be remembered that Lord Ernest 
Vane intruded on the privacy of the actresses in their dressing-room, and 
that, when compelled to retire at sight of a policeman, he committed an 
assault on Mr. Nash. At the trial, on Tuesday, the trespass charged in the 
action was made out; but in summing up, Lord Campbell commented on 
the fact that the theatre had been improperly managed; that the plaintiff, 
who should have set a good example, did not do so; otherwise there would 
have been a case for substantial damages. Still, an offence had been com- 
mitted; but, under the circumstances, if the Jury found for the plaintiff, 
moderate damages would amply meet the demands of justice. Verdict for 
the plaintiff; damages 40/, 


The Central Criminal Court, on Wednesday, was the scene of a new 
stage in the proceedings against Davidson and Gordon, with a curious 
result. The prisoners were tried for feloniously embezzling and secreting 
money belonging to their creditors after they had been adjudged bank- 
rupts. It will be recollected that a recent conviction of Gordon was 
— on the ground that only ove notice of bankruptcy was left at 
the offices of the bankrupts; it appeared on Wednesday that fwo notices 
really were left! Mr. Hamber, the messenger of the Court of Bankruptcy, 
deposed to this: it seems that there wasa blunder in his former evidence 
and affidavit—Gordon reaped the benefit of it. The present charge was to 
the following effect. On the 17th June, the accused received large sums of 
money from customers of their distillery; on the 2lst June, they were de- 
clared bankrupts; in the interval they had fled to the Continent. After the 
21st June they spent considerable sums there ; three 500/. bank-notes, part of 
the money paid by bankers to the prisoners on the 17th June, came to England 
from Continental cities where they had been passed. Of course the prosecution 
alleged that the prisoners had cashed those notes, and spent the money which 
really belonged to their creditors. But there was no chain of proof to show 
that Davidson and Gordon had changed the notes; and Baron Alderson and 
Justice Coleridge held that the prisoners could not be punished for spending 
money abroad—the English Court had no jurisdiction; had it been proved 
that they had changed the notes here, after bankruptcy, the case would have 
been different. Mr. Ballantine, for the prosecution, vainly strove to combat 
the dicta of the Judges ; and the upshot was the withdrawal of one count of 
the indictment, and a verdict of ‘ Not guilty” on another. 


At the Westminster Police Office, on Saturday, Mr. Arnold gave a decision 
in a case of cab-law. It was not his own, but that of the Metropolitan Ma- 
gistrates at their quarterly meeting. The majority of the Magistrates de- 
cided that a cabman cannot charge extra for one child when there are two 
adult passengers : if there are two children beyond the two adults, the driver 
can charge for one additional person. 

Among the “ Belle Isle nuisances’’ are eleven varnish-manufactories. 
But are these really noxious nuisances? The chemists differ as to the inju- 
riousness of the ee produced; but there is no doubt that they are not 

leasant in a dwelling-house. Proceedings were instituted against Messrs. | 
fallis and Co., varnish-makers; Mr. Corrie, the Clerkenwell Magistrate, 
heard the conflicting evidence, visited the place, and also visited Noble and 
Hoare’s, at Lambeth: at the latter manufactory they have got rid of the un- 
leasant odours ; other people can do the same, by incurring expense. Mr. | 
orrie has suspended judgment to give Wallis and Co, time to adopt reme- 
measures, 





It appears that three boys were drowned by the breaking of the ice in St. | 
James's Park last week. The Coroner's Jury appended to their verdict of 


** Accidental death”” a recommendation, “ that the Royal Humane Society 
should communicate with the Commissioners of the Board of Works, with a 
view to adopt some plan for keeping the people off the ice until it be certified 
by ~ Society to be in a safe condition.”” Precautions have been taken this 
week. 

Three fatal railway accidents are reported. Thomas Juvey was employed 
on the Blackwall Railway, near Shadwell, repairing the electric telegraph ; 
while he was stooping down by the side-wall a train struck him. It appears 
that people employed on this fine are in great peril, as there is little space 
between the trains and the side-walls; had Juvey seen the train, he could 
only have eseaped it by elinging close to the wall. At the Brick Lane dépot 


| 











= The report showed that the Society had during the year | 
oO 


that the next show of the Society will be held at Chelmsford; and that 


| peace of Europe. 


of the Eastern Counties Railway, Fisher, a porter, has been crushed to death 
between two waggons, which were suddenly driven together as he was pass- 
ing between them. William Barker, of Hackney, has been found dead on 
the line there, dreadfully mutilated: how he got on to the railway is not 
known. 


fia 
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Che }roviures, 


Mr. John S. Trelawny, formerly Member for Tavistock, has been 





| again invited, by some of his old and influential constituents, to come 
forward for that borough in the event of a vacancy. 
There are two candidates in the field for the vacant seat at Lincoln. 


Major Sibthorp, the son and heir of the late Colonel, whose “ princip): 
are essentially Conservative"; and Mr. Charles Seeley, a Liberal, re 
turned for the borough in 1841, but ousted on petition. 


Mr. Frederick Peel paid a visit to Bury last week, and addressed to 
his constituents his views on the objects of the war, the pending negotia- 
tions for peace, and the vigorous intentions of the Government should 
peace not be concluded. 

“ We are told we are fighting without an object, because unable to specify 
| any terms on which we are prepared to conclude the war. But that must be a 

mistake ; for we know what reason obliged us to take up arms—namely, 
because Russia was indisposed to obey the dictates of international justice, 
and defied the recognized law of Europe; and the object of our war, as long 
as we continue it, is so to humble Russia—so to injure and damage her in 
every way we can—that she may know that when the Powers of Europe 
are banded for the support of justice, she, or any other country, how- 
ever strong, is powerless, and obliged to bend the neck. That object, 
however, is not to be accomplished by terms of peace. The field of an 
army is one thing—the field of diplomacy another. I desire not that 
in the terms of peace there should be anything which should humili- 
ate and rankle in the mind of Russia; Ido not believe that peace upon 
| such terms would be lasting and enduring: but what I desire to see 
effected by negotiations is, security to us and to the other states of Europe ; 
and if such a disposition (as I trust we shall, by means of our armies, most 
severely chastise on the present occasion) should continue to actuate Russia, 
the condition of things in Europe may, through these negotiations, be so 
arranged that there will not be the facility which there has been for carry- 
ing such a policy into effect. We have heard of rumours of peace. 1 know 
not what dependence or authority is due to such rumours; but I would say, 
that if Russia offers terms of peace which will satisfy those conditions that 
have been mentioned, 1 would accept them, whether she came to us directly, 
or through Austria, or any other intermediary. But if Russia shall be found 
not content to sue for peace, and make terms which shall not be satisfactory 
to us for the future, then I say, our course is clear and defined enough : we 
will redouble our efforts to carry on this war with effect ; we will run a race 
with time during this next winter, in order that we may be fully prepared 
to commence operations in the coming year. That, you will agree with me, 
is the only safe course; the only course by which we can insure to ourselves 
peace at the soonest moment, and by which we can accelerate the dawn of 
that day when tranquillity will again be restored to Europe, and the sanc- 
tity of public and international right be established on a basis that will, I 
trust, not again be shaken.” (Loud applause.) 

Two dinners were given on Thursday sennight—one by the 
Agricultural Society ; the other to Mr. Powell, Member for Ludlow, 
the former, Mr. Knatchbull M.P., referring to the rumours of peace-ne- 
gotiations, said that if any proposals had been made, there was no cor- 
tainty that they were of a kind that would be acceptable to the country. 
It was said that they came from Austria,—we have had enough of Aus- 
trian proposals. Austria is more Russian than English. Whatever pro- 
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| posals are to be made, should come direct from Russia. 


of 


*T do not wish to see Russia crushed, or that she should become onc 
the minor powers of Europe ; but I think she should be so damaged as to be 
humbled, and to come to us for peace, upon sure guarantees that no aggression 
shall in future arise upon any country in Europe I trust that I am 
as much attached to peace as any man living can be; but I believe that, 
unless Russia is humbled and made weaker, the proposals, if any, that come 
from her, will not be satisfactory.” 

At the Ludlow dinner, Mr, Clive said he was desirous of peace, but it 
must be solid and durable. 

** At present I cannot but think that there are no solid grounds for sup- 
posing that Russia is sincere in any negotiations which she may have insti- 
gated ; and I am inclined to think we shall have at least one more campaign 
before those results can be obtained for which we went to war... .. Even 
if we were willing to make peace upon the four points, Ido not think that 
Russia is sufficiently humbled to accede to the terms imposed by them. I do 
not mean in regard to territory—I would not touch that; but I do say that 
we should not leave her in possession of the power which she can at present 
command.” 

At the dinner of the Chippenham Agricultural Association, yesterday 
week, Captain Boldero and Captain Gladstone made speeches touching 
on the war. The more novel and notable speech was Captain Glad- 
stone’s. 

“This is an important period,” he said; “for if the war is to be con- 
tinued, energetic preparations must now be made, and if these were neglected 
they could not expect to see the end of the war for many years to come. 


| He believed, from information he had received the other day, and upon 
| which he thought he could rely, that within three weeks or so we should 


know whether the war was to be continued, or whether there was a fair 
probability of peace. His own opinion was, that Russia was now in a posi- 
tion to offer terms of peace, and she might fairly be expected to consent to 
what might be considered honourable and satisfactory terms of peace. She 
had certainly received a very severe lesson; for, with one exception—the 
capture of Kars—she had not met with a single success, and the fall of Kars 
could hardly be called a success; and if peace were now proclaimed, he be- 
lieved many years would clapse before Russia would attempt to break the 
iro She had found that the Western nations of Europe were 
prepared to unite, and would not allow her to commit any violence or ag- 
gression on her weak neighbour, Turkey. He did, therefore, entertain the 
hope that these negotiations would take place, and be followed by peace : 
but after their experience in the negotiations at Vienna, one could not feel 
very certain upon the point.” 

In addressing the members of the Callington Agricultural Association 
last week, Mr. Kendall said it was good to go to London sometimes to 
learn what was really going on. At the Carlton Club, he had heard a 
gentleman say that he thought Russia is humbled enough now; and that 
the war is a landlords’ war.. He was afraid Mr. Disraeli is ambitious. 
He saw that the Press, Lord Stanley’s paper, is all for peace; but he 
hoped that his party would repudiate Cobden and Bright and the J'ress 
and Lord Stanley : and that if Mr. Disraeli sought to thwart the efforts 
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of the Government in the vigorous prosecution of a just war, the party 
would repudiate all connexion with him and them: at all events, in that 
case, Mr. Disracli will no longer be the leader of Mr. Kendall and 
Cornish Toryism. 


The members and friends of the Marsden Mechanics’ Institution, nearly 
three hundred in number, assembled on the 14th, in a Jarge room on the 
premises of Messrs. Ecroyd and Sons, Lomeshaye, near Burnley, to hear 
a lecture from Mr. Bright. Mr. W. F. Ecroyd presided. ‘The Member 
for Manchester, remarking “the numerous and important meeting then 
before him,” dwelt at length on the immense educational advantages of 
the present generation—cheap books, and especially cheap penny and 
twopenny newspapers. What a wonderful thing is one of those penny 
newspapers! I*rom cheap newspapers Mr. Bright edged gradually down 
to an attack on the present war policy. In this country there is some- 
thing like twilight on political principles and questions; the state of par- 
tial seeing and partial knowledge makes us the victims of fear and panic. 
In 1850, this great’ nation trembled before the apparition of a gentleman 
from Italy in red stockings; in 1851 we were told that 60,000 Frenchmen 
would come over in one night—and the people of England believed it ; two 
years later and by the same process of twilight examination we discovered 
that Russia was dangerous to Europe and to England. By andby, we shall 
find out that Cardinal Wiseman, the French invasion, and the Russian 
Emperor, all belong to the same class of “imaginary perils.” Our true 
rival is America. It has a population equal to ours; a great external 
and internal commerce, more tonnage in shipping, more railroads, mere 
newspapers, than we have; a great manufacturing interest, and freer in- 
stitutions—except that horrid slavery, that unhappy legacy of the past. 
And how do we start in the race? The Government of the United States 
raises from twelve to fifteen millions sterling per annum. This year in 
loans and taxes we shall expend a hundred millions sterling. Can we 
hope to be as well off as America, to lessen poverty, to uproot brutality, 
while we spend these millions in the vain scheme of saving Europe trom 
imaginary dangers? 

A very interesting incident occurred on Tuesday at Hatfield—a banquet 
toa “Crimean hero,” but not one of the ordinary kind. The object of 
the dinner was to present a sword and three purses containing 120/. to 
Lieutenant Gardner, of the Thirteenth Light Dragoons, who was wounded 
in the Balaklava charge. Lord Rayleigh presided ; Sir John Tyrell, Sir 
Claude de Crespigny, and many ladies and gentlemen of Essex, were 
present. In presenting the testimonial, Lord Rayleigh said that the gentry, 
the landowners of Hatfield parish, and many others, had seized that op- 
portunity of doing honour where honour is due. 

* T should like it to be known, not only as far as this room is concerned, 
but further still, that we first of all knew you as a boy living in this parish, 
and on Fridays attending Chelmsford market with your futher, to dispose of 
the produce of his soil. We also knew you asa lad, who, desiring to know 
your duty to God and man, trudged to Witham on your leisure-days. We 
also knew you as a youth, who, preferring independence, made your way to 
the metropolis, entered a chemical manufactory, and afterwards introduced 
your brother into it, when fourteen years ago you enlisted into her Majesty’s 
service ; and then, step by step, from the private to the Sergeant-Major ; 
then to the regimental Sergeant-Major ; and then, on the 27th of September 
1854, you became in rank what you were previously in conduct—a_ gentle- 
man—and received her Majesty’s commission as Cornet, and were made Ad- 
jutant of the Thirteenth Light Dragoons ; and that last September you were 
promoted to the rank of Lieutenant. Let it be known, I say, that we, of all 
grades of society—that we, of all pursuits, occupations, and employments— 
are assembled here today to congratulate you upon this your meritorious suc- 
—_ and to express our admiration of your conduct as an Englishman and a 
Svcidier. . 

Lieutenant Gardner, in returning thanks, with much feeling said— 

* T revisit my native village after an absence of many years expecting to 
find it inhabited by strangers ; but instead of my humble name being forgot- 
ten, I find myself weleomed and honoured in a way which I cannot sufli- 
ciently acknowledge, About seventeen years ago I left this parish a poor 
boy. I had the wide world before me, but without any apparent prospect of 
winning a position in it. I entered her Majesty’s service, rubbed on quietly, 
and passed through every grade up to the rank of Sergeant-Major. At that 
time all was peace. A very little while after right was ordered to march 
against might,—and I bad the honour of being one in the ranks of the for- 
mer.” (Loud cheers.) Narrating, in brief soldierlike terms, the principal 
events of the campaign, he said that he trusted the Northern forts of Se- 
bastopol will be ours before the spring, and that then England might lay 
down her arms and rest in peace and quietness for generations to come. 
* But, should it be otherwise, I assuse you that the sword you have just in- 
trusted to my keeping shall never bring dishonour upon those who have so 
handsomely and kindly conferred it upon me; and God grant my life may 
be spared, that I may ‘hand it down to my son, and impress upon his mind 
the circumstances under which his futher received it. The contents, too, of 
these purses, I faithfully promise you shall not be squandered away, but put 
to some good account for the benefit of my family hereafter. As to the 
purses themselves, I shall put them with the sword ; and they shali go down 
together from generation to generation, to commemorate the kindness of 
the ladies of Essex.” (Much cheering.) 


The incorporation of Brighton was celebrated on Monday by a banquet 
at the Pavilion; the Mayor in the chair. Among the guests were the 
Duke of Richmond, the Lord Mayor of London, Lord Alfred Hervey, fir 
James Duke, Mr. Bla:k, the French Consul, and Mr. Charles Pearson. 





At Winchester Assizes, on Thursday, Abraham Daker was tried for the 
murder of Naomi Kingswell, at Southampton. There was no question about 
the facts; witnesses and the prisoner’s own statement proved them. The 
young man was very much in love with the girl; they lived in the same 
service; she appears after at first returning his affection to have trifled 
with him; and annoyed at his jealousy, to have intimated that she no 
longer loved him. She would not speak to him. Ina passion of jealousy 
and despair, he bought a double-barreiled pistol, one Sunday morning ; 
went behind Naomi, in the kitchen, in the presence of the cook, and fired the 
pistol—the charge entered the girl’s brain. Both Baker and Naomi were well- 
conducted and very religious persons; Baker was a Wesleyan. His counsel 
pleaded that he must have been insane when he killed Naomi; but the only 
witness he called made out no case of insanity. Mr. Baron Parke laid 
dowa the law very carefully to the Jury: strong passion or jealousy was not 
insanity. The Jury—many of whom were in tears—touched by the simple 
eloquence of the murderer's confession—returned a verdict of ** Guilty.” 
The Judge, who was also much moved, passed the capital sentence. The 
prisoner was in a dreadful state during the trial, and after the sentence he 














was carried out “ more dead than alive."” The whole trial was a very pain- 
ful one. 


Two men, Rayne and Cain, are in custody for the murder of Mr. Sterling, 
the surgeon, at Burnopfield. 

* Alice Grey’’ has been committed for perjury by the Wolverhampton 
Magistrates. The case was that of the two boys she got imprisoned for rob- 
bing her, as she falsely alleged. 

James Buglass, late Superintendent of Police at South Shields, has been 
committed for trial for many frauds on the Watch Committee. It was his 
duty to receive fines from persons convicted of petty offences, “ drunk and 
disorderlies,”” and so on, which he should have accounted for to the Watch 
Committee ; but it appears that in many cases he represented that offenders 
had gone to prison, whereas they had paid their fines. In one instance, he 
actually sent a man to prison without any judgment by a magistrate, and 
kept him there till his friends had paid 17s. 6¢.! The inquiry has reflected 
no credit on the administration of justice at South Shields; one fact that 
came out was, that a policeman there is allowed a shilling ‘* head-money” 
for every person convicted,—a premium on the multiplication of petty pro- 
secutions. 

A good deal of attention has been excited in Yorkshire by the case of Mr. 
John Jackson, a pawnbroker of Doncaster. A man stole a diamond ring, 
and pledged it with Jackson; Mr. Jackson and his wife attended at the Ses- 
sions at Sheffield as witnesses; the thief was convicted. But Mr. Jackson 
was suddenly arrested on a charge of feloniously receiving the ring; a bill 
of indictment was preferred against him ; next day, spite of appeals for time, 
he was tried, and, chiefly on the thief’s evidence, convicted. The Chairman, 
without consulting his brother Magistrates, immediately sentenced him to 
twelve months’ imprisonment with hard labour. Mr. Jackson is sixty-five 
years old, Most people seem to think he was treated harshly, and tried and 
sentenced with indecent haste, if not unjustly. The pawnbrokers as a body 
have taken up the matter, and the Home Secretary is to be appealed to. 

A female impostor of the “ Alice Grey’’ kind—and who probably per- 
formed some of the feats eredited to Alice Grey—has been arrested at Can- 
terbury. She calls herself Smith, and other names; tells many tales of her 
good connexions ; and seems generally to have selected Roman Catholics for 
dupes, by pretending that she was passing from the English to the Roman 
Church. Per last trick was played on a shopkeeper at Ospringe: she was a 
persecuted “* heiress,”” and intended to put him into a farm of hers; he as- 
— ler to get to Canterbury; but there she fell into the hands of the 
police. 

During Saturday night a daring burglary was committed at Portsea, on 
the premises of Messrs. Emanuel, jewellers at the Hard. The spot is very 
public, the locality respectable, a police force close at hand at the dockyard- 
gate, and twenty people were sleeping in the house, some immediately over 
the shop. The thieves forced their way into a wine-merchant’s premises 
adjoining Messrs. Emanucl’s, and then got access to the jewellers’ work- 
shops, whence they proceeded to the front shop. Here they plundered the 
window of goods valued at more than a thousand pounds, and got away in 
safety. Mr. Ezekiel Emanuel was twice disturbed by a noise during the 
night; he arose, but not perceiving anything unusual he thought the noise 
must have been occasioned by neighbours. 


The death of Mr. John Parsons Cook, a gentleman of Rugeley, who kept 
race-horses and was a betting-man, is attributed by a Coroner's Jury to 
poison, administered by William Palmer, a surgeon of Rugeley. It appeared 
from the very extended investigation before the Coroner, that Palmer and 
Cook were at times partners in betting on horses, and also made bets against 
each other; there was a bet pending between them at the time of Mr. Cook’s 
death ; what was their general position towards each other in money matters 
is not clear—Mr, Cook's betting-book has mysteriously disappeared. On 
the 13th November, Mr. Cook was at Shrewsbury Races; his horse Pole-star 
won arace; Mr. Cook received some 800/. Felner was with him. While 
drinking grog at night, Mr. Cook complained that his liquor burnt his 
throat—there was ‘something in it”; Mr. Palmer took up the glass, drank 
about a tea-spoonful of the liquor that remained, and said, “* There is nothing 
in it’’; then he asked another person to taste it—when none was left. Soon 
after, Mr. Cook was seized with sickness: he told a Mr, Fisher that he be- 
lieved Palmer had *“ dosed’’ him; he gave Mr. Fisher 800/. to take care 
of, saying, **Take care of it, for 1 believe I have been dosed.” Mr. Cook 
got better. He afterwards hinted to a Mr. Herring that Palmer—* that 
villain’’—had put something in his liquor, and that they had had betting 
transactions: be added, ** You don’t know all.”” Mr. Herring asked him 
how he could continue to associate with Palmer. ‘ He again replied in an 
absent manner, and, walking towards the door, ‘Ah! you don’t know all.’”’ 
Cook and Palmer returned to Rugeley on the 15th November; Cook lodged 
at the Talbot Arms; he continued to associate with Palmer. On the 18th 
he was seized with sickness; Palmer attended him; Palmer sent for Mr. 
Jones, a surgeon at Lutterworth. Mr. Jones could not see any symptoms of 
bilious diarrhoea, which Palmer said Cook was suffering from. Mr. Bamford, 
surgeon, of Rugeley, was also in attendance at Palmer’s request. Mr. Bam- 
ford prescribed medicines for the patient. On the night of the 2lst, soon 
after he had taken pills administered by Palmer, Mr. Cook was very ill. 
Palmer was sent for by Mr. Jones; he came with extraordinary speed, 
bringing two pills which he said contained ammonia. They were given to 
Mr. Cook. Mr. Jones describes the sequel—“ Immediately after taking the 
pills, Mr. Cook uttered loud screams, and threw himself back on the bed in 
very strong convulsions. He then requested to be raised up, saying, ‘I shall 
be suffocated.’ We endeavoured to raise him up; but he was so stiffened 
out with spasms that it was impossible to do so. When he found that we 
could not raise him he said ‘Turn me over’ ; and I turned him over on bis 
right side. I listened to the action of his heart; which I found to gradually 
cease, and in a few minutes he diced. I never heard of his having a fit 
before. I have never seen symptoms so strong before. They were symp- 
toms of convulsions and tetanus; every muscle of the body was stiffened. 
I cannot say what was the cause of convulsions. My impression at the time 
was that it was from over-excitement.” 

The local surgeons made a post-mortem examination to ascertain the cause 
of death—but in vain; there were no signs of disease of a mortal nature, 
nor any of poison having been administered. The viscera were sent to 
London, and examined by Professor Taylor and Dr. Rees. They could find 
no traces of poison ; they detected antimony in small amount in the various 
organs and their contents; but antimony is a safe medicine, though enough 
may be given to kill: the viscera presented no appearance to account for 
death. But how did the antimony get into the system? Mr. Bamford, who 
made up the medicines which Mr. Cook ought to have taken, did not use 
any antimony. Mr. Bamford had sent pills containing calomel ; yet no 
mercury was detected by Professor Taylor and Dr. Rees. After hearing the 

eneral evidence, and especially that of the chambermaid who waited on 
Ir. Cook, Professor Taylor said he was fully prepared to give his opinion of 
the cause of death—Mr. Cook died from tetanus, caused by medicine given 
ashort time before death. ‘I believe that the pills administered on Mon- 
day night and Tuesday night contained strychnine. I do not believe that 
the medicine prescribed by Mr. Bumford could have produced any such effects 
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as those I have heard described.” ‘* The witness Mills, the chambermaid, 


has accurately described the symptoms produced by a small dose of strych- 


| 


nine, such as would be caused ~ ag given at half- past ten on Monday 
ay night 


night; and the symptoms on Tu would be those produced by a 
larger dose of strychnine given in the pills taken on that night. There 
is an absence of any natural cause, or any natural disease, to ac- 
count for this tetanus: the brain and spinal marrow are healthy ; there 
is no insensibility before death,—perfect consciousness, and that effect of 
spasm on the nervous system which a poisonous dose of strychnine would 
cause.” Dr. Taylor then referred to the other symptoms which are attend- 
ant on the result of administration of strychnine ; observing that he knew of 
no other poison that was able to produce convulsions like strychuine. There 
were poisons which would cause paralysis, but he knew of no other which 
would produce the effects he had heard detailed there except strychnine ; and 
therefore his opinion was that death had been caused from its administration. 
The only medical difficulty which presented itself was the absence of any 
proof that the pills contained strychnine, in consequence of none having been 
discovered in the analysis of the body; but there existed this difference be- 
tween arsenic and poisons of that kind and strychnine—that, while the for- 
mer would remain in the body and bear the test of chemical analysis, the 
latter was so speedily absorbed in the blood that in the course of an hour 
after administration no chemical test at present known could detect it. Mr. 
Cook had not died from prussic acid—its effects would have been more sudden. 


There was also another symptom, in the head and heels, with the body, | 


being drawn like a bow, that strychnine had been administered ; and, taking 
into account the whole of the symptoms, he had not the slightest hesitation 
in saying that the deceased had died from the effect of strychnine contained 
in the pills, 

A chemist’s apprentice deposed that he sold six grains of strychnine to 
Palmer on the 20th November. Remarkable evidence was given of Palmer's 
conduct after Mr. Cook’s death: he was scen by the chambermaid looking 
under the bolsters and pillows of the bed, and searching the pockets of the 
deceased’s coat. Mr. Jones said—*t Shortly after deceased's death, I left the 
room; and on my return I found Mr. Palmer with Mr. Cook's coat in his 
hand. I did not see Mr. Palmer take anything from the coat. Ie said to 
me, ‘ You, as his nearest friend, had better search his pockets, and take 
possession of what there may be in them.’ I searched his pockets, and all 
that I found in them was a purse containing a five-pound note and about 5s, 
Some conversation took place about the betting-book, and Mr. Palmer said 
that all the bets were void, and that the book was of no use to any one, 
Both of us made a slight search for the betting-book, but we did not find it. 
On Friday, on my return from London, I searched for Mr. Cook’s betting- 
book, but could not find it.” Other persons searched in vain. Mr. Cook, a 
druggist of Stafford, said that Palmer had recently asked him what dose of 
prussic acid would kill a dog. Palmer did not attend the inquest—he was 
contined to his bed by indisposition. 

The Jury deliberated for a few minutes, and then found that “ the de- 
ceased died of poison, wilfully administered to him by William Palmer.” 


IRELAND. 


Major Stuart Knox, Member for Dungunnon, about to join his regi- 
ment in the Crimea, bas informed his constituents of his departure. He 
trusts to be only a short time absent, and he hopes to preserve his con- 
nexion with the borough during that absence. 

The triennial visitation of the Queen’s College, Belfast, was held on 
Tuesday before the Visitors, the Lord Chancellor, Baron Greene, the 
Bishop of Down and Connor, the Moderator of the General Assembly, 
and the President of the Association of Non-Subscribing Presbyterians of 
Ireland. It appeared from the statement of the President of the College, 
the Reverend Dr. Henry, that the number of students this year was 190; 
of whom 117 were matriculated, and 73 non-matriculated. The number 
for 1853 was only 164; that for 1854 was 183; and this year showed a 
still further increase, so that the College is steadily progressing. The 
standard of education is at present higher among the students than it had 
been at any previous period. In the examinations for scholarships, and 
in the competitions for appointments in the public service, and for de- 
grees at the Queen’s University, they had acquitted themselves with very 
great credit. 

SCOTLAND. 

Mr. Craufurd, Member for the Ayr Burghs, addressed the electors and 
non-clectors of Ayr, on Monday night. Le presented his “ balance- 
sheet’’; touching upon and vindicating the votes he had given on the 
chief subjects of interest brought before the House of Commons last ses- 
sion,—the Marriage Affinity Bill, and the bill for opening the British 
Museum and National Gallery on Sundays, for both of which he voted ; 
the Lord Advocate’s Education Bill, the Limited Liability Bill, the 
Newspaper Stamp, and other bills. In the course of his remarks, he 
commented on the operation of Forbes Mackenzie's Bill— 

He was convinced that the act had been productive of beneficial results; 
but whether it had done so or not, he was not one of those who would not 
give it a fair trial, even though he was convinced it was not fitted to pro- 
duce the benefits calculated upon by its first supporters, He believed that 
there was an agitation on foot for the purpose of having the act repealed or 
greatly modified. He would distinctly state that he believed the act had 
not been fuirly tried; and though in some of its details it might seem to 
press severely on certain classes, it ought to have proper time to work, and 
when it had gone its full time, people ought not to say “is it good?”’ or “is 
it bad?” but let a committee of inquiry be appointed, and let a full exam- 
ination of its working be made, and if it was then found to have effected 
good, let it be maintained. (Applause.) 

| On the war Mr. Craufurd said, that notwithstanding all the rumours 


The Globe states that suspicions of foul play are entertxined with regard | of peace, he believed the Czar would go on with the war as long as there 


to the deaths of Palmer's wife and brother. The wife’s life was insured for 
13,000/., which was paid by the office. Palmer induced bis brother to in- 
sure, and then got possession of the policy; he tried also to insure his 
brother’s life himself, but failed. The brotherdied. ‘The life-office had in- 

uiries made; and the claim of Palmer seems to have been resisted. It is 
also said that Palmer tried to insure a “‘ gentleman’s”’ life for 25,000/.—the 
gentleman was his occasional groom. 


The Coroner cf Warrington has placed himself in a curious position. It | 


has been the custom in that town to make the juryman whose name stands 
first on the list, foreman. The other day, the name of Mr. Holmes, Quaker, 
stood first. The Coroner desired him to give way to a non-Quaker; he 
refused; the Coroner gave up the point, but ordered the head constable not 
to re the names of Quaters first any more. The head constable disobeyed, 
and placed the name of a Quaker at the top and the bottom. The Coroner 
declined to take the affirmation of the first; the Jury contended that they 
hada right to appoint their own chairman; but the Coroner dismissed the 
Jury. Another was assembled; and, by the Mayor's orders, a Quaker was 
ut at the head aud tail of the list. The Coroner objected to a Quaker, 
ause it was “inconvenient”’ to take his affirmation. 
power to choose their own foreman. The Jury elected a foreman; the 
Coroner would not acknowledge him. The Coroner went into the next 
room; the Jury, their solicitor, and spectators, followed him; then the 
Coroner returned to the first room; still the Jury followed. The Coroner 


ordered the landlord and the chief constable to clear the room; they declined | 


—the solicitor saying he should like to see the mun who would keep him out 
of court. After great uproar and confusion, the belligerents adjourned to 
another house; the Coroner marched into the street, and up and down the 
street, with the Jury and crowd at his heels—the foreman-elect reading 
diligently and aloud from a book on the rights of juries. This scene con- 
tinued for some time, the Jury huniing the Coroner to the boundaries of 
the borough, where in the road another row took place. The upshct was, 
that the inquest did not take place, and the body remained unburied! 

There has been another fire at Aldershott Camp, by which a number of 
huts were destroyed. It broke out in the night, and one officer had to escape 
almost naked. The dangerous stoves are now undergoing improvement, and 
more eflicient means to combat fire are to be organized, 

Mr. J. Blaylock, a tax-collector, has been killed at Tranmere station. He 
was knocked down by a train soon after six in the morning, as he was at- 
tempting to cross the rails. It appears that Mr. W. Williams, the station- 
master, overslept himself that morning: he ought to have been on the plat- 


The Jury had no | 


form to look after the passengers; he had been too late for this train seve- | 


ral times. It further appeared that he had left unlocked a gate leading to 
the station which should have been locked. A Coroner's Jury have pro- 
nounced a verdict of ** Manslaughter’’ against Williams. 

At the village of Bellesdon, near Leicester, Mr. Partridge, his aged mother, 
his two children, and a bailiff who was in possession, were poisoned by eat- 
ing of a batter-pudding, and Mrs. Partridge died. It appears that she made 
the pudding, and it contained arsenic ; but whether she accidentally or in- 
tentionally introduced the poison, is not yet evident: there was arsenic in 
the house, part of the remains of a druggist’s stock. 

A fatal accident has occurred at the iron-smeltiug works of Messrs. Hick- 
man at Bilston. By some means, water ran into a furnace of molten metal ; 
an explosion ensued, and the liquid iron was scattered around. Five people 
were at work—three men and two boys; they were frightfully burnt and 
mutilated, and four soon died; the fifth was not only burnt by the metal 
but also scalded by leaping into a tank of hot water. 

_ Three men have been suffocated at Middlesborough. Two went to sleep 
in an attic in which the landlady had placed a pan of burning coke; there 
was no vent; in the morning they were found dead: there was no sign of 
suffering on their countenances. ‘The third man perished by sleeping in an 
oven used for drying moulds at iron-works. 

_ There has been thick and bad weather on the Welsh coasts, with loss of 
life. Five mariners are believed to have been lost by a collision which 
caused one vessel to sink; and two boatmen have been drowned. 








is breath in his body. He did not believe we should arrive at peace by 
the treacherous interference of Austria; and until he saw material gua- 
rantees he would not think of listening to any proposals of peace, 





Forvign aud Calonial, 
Francr.—On his way to the Crimea in the summer, Mr. Augustus 
| Stafford took passage from Marseilles in the Etna, on board which were 
some French soldiers. During the voyage they were afflicted with 
cholera, and Mr. Stafford rendered valuable personal services to the un- 
fortunate men, On his return home through Paris, last week, the Em- 
peror made inquiries of him respecting his conduct; and onthe 12th De- 
cember addressed to Mr. Stafford a letter of thanks, 

“ Your incessant care for our soldiers, attacked as they were by cholera, 
during the whole of the passage, your self-denial, your courage, the perilous 
forgetfulness of yourself in presence of the epidemic—everything in your 
conduct presents a rare example of devotedness to your fellow creatures, 
Already you have obtained the most pleasing recompense in those letters in 
which the officers and soldiers of the ditferent corps express to you their ad- 
miration and their gratitude; and I am happy to add to it the expression of 
my own gratitude, and of my sentiments of high esteem for you.” 

he Siecle speculates as follows on the forces that might be put in mo- 
| tion in a Baltic campaign. ‘The details regarding the French army will 

be read with interest. 
| ‘“ Admitting that Sweden were to furnish 70,000 men and Denmark 
30,000, the Western Powers would have to furnish 100,000 men, or 70,000 
French and 30,000 English. France could even increase her contingent if 
the military organization of our neighbour were not to permit them to com- 
plete theirs, for our country possesses a military strength really formidable. 
Thus is constituted the French army—Infantry of the line, 328 battalions ; 
light intantry (rifles), 30 ditto; artillery, 248 companies; siege-train, 20 
ditto; engineers, 54 ditto ; sappers, 11 ditto—cavalry, 373 squadrons; gend- 
armes and tiremen of Paris, 119 squadrons or companies; veterans of all 
arms, 17 companies. It is not a question here of an improvised force. At 
the advent of the Government of the 2d December, the army was composed 
of 327 battalions of infantry, 313 squadrons of cavulry, and 240 companies 
of artillery, It has thus oniy been augmented by 30 battalions of infantry 
and 60 squadrons of cavalry, Without any offence we may say that this 
great army has been organized under the constitutional régime, and had 
found in Algeria the traditions of victory. ‘I like to hear the roar of cannon 
in Algeria,’ said Louis Philippe; ‘Europe does not hear it.’ Europe has . 
since heard this African cannon, and friends and enemies know that it fires 
well, A great expedition to the Bultic is therefore not impossible. England 
will pay her alliance in vessels, and our soldiers will find at Cronstadt an- 
other Malakoff.” 

Germany.—Count Valentine Esterhazy, the Austrian Minister to the 
Court of St. Petersburg, left Vienna on Sunday for that city, carrying 
with him “the ultimatum that Austria has resolved to press upon the 
acceptance of the Czar.” The tenour of the contents of that ultimatum, 
says the Morning Post, is no secret ; and the same journal proceeds to in- 
dicate the character of the stipulations. 

** The annihilation of the maritime supremacy of Russia in the Black Sea, 
by the exclusion from its waters of all ships of war—by the dismantling of 
her fortresses on its coasts—and by the residence of Consuls, who may certify 
that no purposes but those of legitimate commerce are ever attempted to be 
compassed—would free Turkey from all danger by sea from her great neigh- 
bour; whilst the utter renunciation of all rights of interference with the 
Sultan's dominion over his subjects, and of protectorate over the Danubian 
Principalities, together with the cession of a portion of Bessarabia, compris- 
ing the mouths of the Danube, would secure the Porte in undisputed posses- 
sion of its European territorial rights. These conditions, when confirmed by 
material guarantee as well as by treaty, would solve the Eastern question. 
Other important terms, it is true, are demanded, such as that Bomarsund 
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should not be rebuilt ; but of these we do not wish to state more than that all 
is exactly and finally laid down.” 

The Yost also positively asserts that the document is so distinct and un- 
mistakable that only two answers are possible, “a positive refusal, or a 
positive acceptance.” In the event of a refusal, Austria, it is said, will 
withdraw her Ambassador from St. Petersburg. The result of this pro- 
ceeding on the part of Austria will not be known for a fortnight. 

A remarkable article in the Constitutionnel throws some light on the 


view taken by the semi-ofticial press of France respecting the probabili- | 


ties of peace. c 
** All that the Eastern war could give to France either in moral or poli- 


tical results, in strength, consideration, or influence in the councils of Eu- | 
rope, it has granted. Why, therefore, if the precise aim for which the war | 
was commenced has been accomplished, should not France agree to a peace | 


on the conditions proposed since the commencement of hostilities by the 
Allied Powers, provided such be the wish of Russia. France could not de- 


sire the continuation of the war unless in the view of passing beyond the | 
aim stipulated in the treaty of the 10th April, when it would become a | 


question of dismembering the Russian empire. The latter act could alone 
be done at the profit of some one Power. Would not France in that case 
require a compensation for the advantages which would accrue to our Euro- 
pean state. Would it not be justified in exacting that compensation? But 
in that case it would no longer concern the Eastern war with its special aim, 
as the treaty of the 10th April with its particular character; it would be 
nothing less than the reconstruction of the map of Europe, and a revision of 
the treaties of 1815. Certainly, if it could enter into the thoughts and policy 
of England to propose to France a similar measure, and it would be found 
convenient and proper to France to entertain the proposal, the continuatlon 
of the war with that aim in view might appear desirable to many. And it 
must be admitted that a conflict of that nature, notwithstanding the sacri- 
fices it would demand, would be popular. But the Eastern war has not 
called that question into existence; it is nowise the aim with which Eng- 
land and France armed themselves against Russia; and from the moment 
when there is no question of going out of the limits of the treaty of the 10th 
April, there can be no reasonable motive to desire the continuation of the 
war,” 

It is reported from Berlin that ‘ the Emperor of Russia has written to 
the King of Prussia, stating that, if he wished, he could not agree to the 
demands of the Western Powers, the nature of which he was perfectly 
familiar with, although they had not reached him in an oificial form.” 

The Augsburg Gazette states that “the Austrian Government has or- 
dered the sale of no fewer than seventy thousand horses, at present at- 
tached to the artillery and land-transport services of the third and fourth 
army corps, in process of reduction to a peace footing.” 

The Austrian Crédit Mobilier seems to have met with a great success. 
The Governor of the National Bank states that “the results of the sub- 
scription are beyond all expectation. .... From the beginning of the 
public subscription to its close on Saturday at six o’clock, a sum of about 
644,666,000 florins was subscribed by 25,076 persons.” The public, who 
did not succeed in obtaining shares, consider themselves aggrieved by the 
early closing of the subscriptions. 

Russra.— Besides the regular budget of accounts representing the in- 
ternal situation of Russia as deplorable, some passages intended to throw 
a light on the aspect with which Russia is likely to view the peace pro- 
posals of Austria are published. 

** Austria,”’ says the Paris correspondent of the Times, “ is not the first 
that has, after a certain interval of time, made renewed attempts towards an 
arrangement. It is not long since Baron Werther, the Prussian Minister at 
St. Petersburg, had a long and animated conversation with M. de Nesselrode 
on the same subject ; and, though the representative of such a Sovereign as 
Prussia is blessed with, spoke, it is said, with surprising boldness, the te- 
merity of a friend, an associate, if not of an accomplice, is pardonable when 
it does not go beyond words, and M. de Nesselrode listened with patience to 
the end. When Baron Werther had exhausted all his own rhetoric, as well 
as the borrowed eloquence of his master, M. de Nesselrode replied—‘ Russia 
will not accept such conditions; Russia will never treat while there is a 
single foreign soldier on her territory!’ Baron Werther again pressed the 
subject: he dwelt on the danger of a change of policy among the German 
States of the second order; spoke feelingly of the visit of the Bavarian and 
Saxon Ministers to Paris; of the impression made upon them by the Empe- 
ror and his Minister for Foreign Atfuirs; of tae etfect throughout Germany 
of the Emperor's speech at the Paris Exhibition ; in a word, he made use of 
every topic likely to touch the mind or heart of the Russian: but the reply 
was still the same, and M. de Werther retired from the conference unsuccess- 


The following anecdote is tuld in a letter from St. Petersburg, Decem- 
ber 6, published in the Paris correspondence of the Zimes ; evidently of 
French origin. 

* One of the principal seigneurs of Moscow has a great number of domes- 
tics, all from his own villages, whom he transformed from slaves into ser- 
vants. Among them there are three whose occupation during the winter is to 
keep the stoves hot; they are only occupied a few hours each day, from six 
to eleven in the morning, after which they go to sleep, or puss the day 
drinking tea and amusing themselves. About a fortnight since, these three 
servants, thorough Russian peasants, believing themselves alone in the dark 


room where they have their beds, began to talk about the affairs of the | 


Crimea. One of them said to his companions—‘ Ab, you see, brute, how cu- 
rious it would be to see the French come as far as Moscow, as they did the 
year of the Kremlin (the burning of Moscow); they would give us all our 
freedom. Look at the French who are here; they are not slaves, they have 
no want of passports, and they have no seigneurs, as here, who have the 
right to punish them with stripes.’ ‘ Yes,’ the other replied, ‘if they only 
wanted a ‘low of a hatchet to open to them the gates of Moscow, mine is 
sharp, and I should not fail to let it fall three times on the barrier to break 
it.’ These and similar remarks were overheard by the Intendant, who was 
in an adjoining room, and who reported them to his master. He, like a good 
Muscovite Boyard, went and made his declaration to the Chief of Police of 
his quarter. The three stove- warmers were arrested, and without any form 
of trial received each 150 stripes. The fact soon came to the knowledge of 
the Government, and the master, who considered that he had sufficiently 
punished the pour wretches, saw them taken off and sent to Siberia.” 

_ The Cologne Gazette publishes a letter dated Odessa, November 30, men- 

tioning a large fire at the military settlements, from which the cavalry 
have just been drawn. Vast stores collected by the troopers for men and 
horses have been destroyed. 
_ Swepen.—England and France concluded, on the 21st November, an 
important treaty with Sweden and Norway; being moved thereto by a 
desire to prevent every complication that may trouble the balance of 
power in Europe. The Gazette of last night published the text of the 
treaty ; from which we extract the stipulations. 


“ Article I. His Majesty the King of Sweden and Norway engages not to 

| cede to nor to exchange with Russia, nor to permit her to occupy, any part 

of the territories belonging to the Crowns of Sweden and Norway. His Ma- 

jesty the King of Sweden and Norway engages, further, not to cede to Russia 

any right of pasturage, of fishery, or of any other nature whatsoever, either 

on the said territories or upon the coast of Sweden and Norway, and to resist 

| any pretension which may be put forward by Russia with a view to esta- 
| blish the existence of any of the rights aforesaid. 

‘* Article II. In case Russia should make to his Majesty the King of Swe- 
den and Norway any proposal or demand, having for its object to obtain 
either the cession or the exchange of any part whatsoever of the territories 
belonging to the Crowns of Sweden and Norway, or the power of occupying 
certain points of the said territories, or the cession of rights of fishery, of 
pasturage, or of any other right upon the said territories and upon the coasts 
of Sweden and Norway, his Majesty the King of Sweden and Norway en- 
gages forthwith to communicate such proposal or demand to her Britannic 
Majesty and his Majesty the Emperor of the French ; and their said Majesties. 
on their part, engage to furnish to his Majesty the King of Sweden and 
Norway suflicient naval and military forces to codperate with the naval and 
military forces of his said Majesty for the purpose of resisting the preten- 
sions or aggressions of Russia. The description, number, and destination of 
such forces, shall, if occasion should arise, be determined by common agree- 
ment between the three Powers. 

“Article III. The present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications 
shall be exchanged at Stockholm as soon as possible. 

‘* In witness whereof, the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the same, 
and have affixed thereto the seal of their arms. Done at Stockholm, the 
21st of November in the year of our Lord 18595. 

* AnruuR C. MaGenis. VY. LonsTern, STIERNELD,” 

Tue Crimea.—The Gazette of Tuesday contained despatches from Sir 
William Codrington, Sir Edmund Lyons, and Captain Osborn. 

Sir William Codrington’s despatch, dated December 4, is brief, but im- 
portant. He states that the enemy continue to fire occasionally, some- 
times heavily, on the town. ‘ They must have expended a considerable 
quantity of valuable ammunition, without causing us any loss or incon- 
venience.” He encloses the first casualty from this fire, It is that of 
Captain Lord R. Brown, of the Seventh Regiment, slightly wounded 
by the bursting of a shell in Sebastopol. 

“Tt may seem unimportant,” Sir William continues, “to refer to the 
state of roads and weather here, but their condition affects the essential com- 
munications and wellbeing of the army. The winter broke upon us suddenly 
on the 26th and 27th with snow, and has varied with gales and rain; and a 
very deep state of the ground has damaged all communications. Constant 
presence of labourers and constant attention are requisite, and are being 
given to the road, which, from a peculiarity of soil and condition, was worked 
into holes, but which is and will continue to be of the greatest service to the 
army and its supplies.’’ 

Dr. Hall reports, that, up to the 4th December, the army wasina 
good state of health. The admissions to the hospital during the week 
had been 2.01 per cent to the strength; the deaths to strength had been 
0.07 per cent ; and the proportion of sick to well was 6.08 per cent. 

The despatch from Sir Edmund Lyons encloses a despatch from Cap- 
tain Osborn, dated ‘off Kertch, November 24,” reporting the close of 
the operations in the Sea of Azoff. Captain Osborn had made a tour of 
the sea, in order to ascertain that all the neutral vessels permitted to 
seck cargoes of wheat had departed. He found all the roads and har- 
| bours empty, and not a single boat of the smallest description could be 
| seen. The ice had begun to form. The Russians tried to detain the neu- 
trals, but failed ; and it appears that they had to depart without cargoes, 

Measures had been taken in the camp in the Crimea to restrain drunk- 
enness, and facilitate the transmission of money home. The Provost- 
Marshal was waging a war of extermination against the dealers in raki. 
Wherever the abominable fluid was found, it was started into the sea, 
and the owners compelled to quit the Crimea. The native vessels laden 
with raki had been seized and their cargoes confiscated. All canteens 
where raki was sold were shut up, and the proprietors deported. If a 
drunken soldier was found on the premises of a canteen or storekeeper, 
the keeper was fined five pounds. 

The great steeple-chase races came off on the 26th, in a valley between 
the French head-quarters and the Monzstery of St. George. The day 
was brightand breezy. Sir William Cod:ington, Marshal Pélissier, and 
General La Marmora, were present, and « field of about four thousand 
horsemen. There were four races,—“ the Grand International steeple- 
chase, the Alliance Cup, and the Sebastopol Handicap, and the Consola- 
tion Scramble.” The winners, except one, were all officers of the Royal 
Artillery. Captain Smith’s Muster-Roll, ridden by Major Yelverton, 
won the first; Major Biddulph’s Viking, the second ; Captain Campbell's 
Portia, the third; Mr. Baker's Kathleen, the fourth. Mr. Baker is an 
otticer of the Eighteenth Foot. 

From Kinburn, to the 26th November, we learn that the sea was 
covered with floating ice. ‘The troops were partly lodged in the case- 
mates and partly under canvass. They were well supplied with all 
necessaries, and in good spirits. 

Turxey.—The fall of Kars is now officially confirmed. The Jnvalide 
Russe states that the garrison surrendered themselves as prisoners of war 
on the 26th November; that among the prisoners are nine Pashas, and 
General Williams—the other English officers are not named. It is stated 
that the park of artillery at Kars on the 26th consisted of 120 field-pieces 
and a few heavy siege-guns. 

With respect to the progress of Omar Pasha there are contrary state- 
ments. One is that he was endeavouring to establish himself firmly ou 
the lower courses of the rivers, and on the coast between Redout-Kaleh 
and St. Nicholas. The other comes by telegraph from Marseilles, and is 
as follows. 

“ Marseilles, Wednesday.—By advices from Constantinople, just received, 
we learn that, after a battle, Omar Pasha had taken possession of Khoni, 
which is five-and-a-half leagues from Kutais. He found in the place 12,000 
furs. He had pushed on to the banks of the Rion, and had made prepara- 
tions to attack Kutais,”’ 

Spain.—A review of the Artillery in the presence of Queen Isabella took 
place near Madrid on the 9th instant. The Queen drove to the ground in 
an open carriage. Espartero rode on one side, and O’ Donnell on the other. 
The escort was composed of a squadron of cavalry of the National Guard 
and one of the Line. A pavilion, ‘‘the identical tent used by the Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth,” fitted up with “great splendour,” and sur- 
rounded by “ the double-headed eagle and imperial crown, the arms of 
Spain during the Austrian dynasty,” had been prepared. The Queen 
was received at the tent by General the Duke San Miguel, who wore the 
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white Austrian uniform. Having seen and heard a cannonade of thirty 
rounds per gun, the Queen returned to Madrid. Surely altogether a very 
curious spectacle! 

Unrrep Srates.—The Canada arrived at Liverpool on Sunday, from 
Halifax; but did not bring the President's message. The advices are to 
the 6th instant. After two days of balloting for Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, no choice had been effected. The candidate who re- 
ceived the greatest number of votes was Mr. Richardson, a Democrat, of 
Illinois. His opponents were three Know-nothings and two Whigs. It 
was anticipated that the difficulty would be solved on the 5th, and that 
on the 6th the Prosident would deliver his message. 

A despatch by Mr. Marcy to the representative of the United States at 
Copenhagen has been published. It is a reply to an invitation from the 
Danish Government to join a convention at Copenhagen for the purpose 
of considering a proposal to capitalize the revenue derived from the 
Sound Dues, and to apportion amongst the commercial powers a sum to 
be paid for the renunciation of the present mode of collection. The 


United States cannot consider a proposal of that kind, since they deny | 


their liability to pay any contribution whatever. They object on prin- 
ciple to all such exactions; and if the principle were yielded in one in- 
stance, it might be difficult to maintain it in others, If the dues were 
sanctioned in the Sound, similar charges might be imposed at Gibraltar 
or Messina, or at the mouths of navigable rivers bordered by different 
states at their upper branches. Denmark admits that the dues are a 
question not only of commerce or of money but of politics, comprised in a 
settlement which arranged the balance of power in Europe; but “ the 
United States will never consent to the pretension that the New World 
is to be appropriated to adjust the balance of the Old,” and will not in 
fact enter into the question of the balance of power. The United States 


are willing to pay any charges for work done, such as the maintenance of | 


lights, buoys, ke. [The Sound Dues produce to Denmark 217,000. out 
of 1,850,000/., the gross revenue of the state.] 
Jamatca.—The Parana arrived at Southampton on Monday with the 


West India mails. The advices from Jamaica are to the 27th November. | 


The Legislature was still in session when the packet left, and appeared 
very dilatory in proceeding with the business of legislation. They had 
passed a Clergy Bill, with a duration clause of fourteen years, whereby 


a saving of 12} per cent on the salaries paid to the clergy has been ef- | 


fected, or about 30007. per annum. <A message from his Excellency the 
Governor had been presented to the House, accompanied by a despatch 
from the Colonial Secretary, proposing to send out a geologist and mine- 
ralogist to the West India Colonies, at the expense of the Imperial Go- 
vernment, providing each colony would pay 20s. per diem towards his 
travelling expenses when actually engaged in such labour. The propo- 
sition had been agreed to by the House. 


PMiscellanrons. 

The memorial of the Guards to the Queen, the existence of which tran- 
spired last week, has been printed this week in the newspapers, occupying 
a full page of the largest morning journals: in its original shape it is bound 
like a pamphlet, in crimson covers. ‘The document is dated “ August 17, 
1855”; and is signed “ Albert, F.M., Colonel of the Grenadier Guards ; 
Strafford, General, Colonel of the Coldstream Guards; George, Lieute- 
nant-General, Colonel of the Scots Fusilier Guards; Thomas Wood, 
Colonel and Lieutenant-Colonel, commanding Grenadier Guards; G. F, 
Upton, Colonel and Lieutenant-Colonel, commanding Coldstream Guards ; 
G. Moncriefie, Colonel and Lieutenant-Colonel, commanding Scots Fusi- 
lier Guards.” 

Although this notable memorial is so bulky, its substance may be very 
briefly stated. The Brigade of Guards consists of seven battalions, ak 
battalion being virtually a regiment. These battalions are commanded 
by an officer holding the rank of Regimental Major in the Guards, but that 
of full Colonel in the Army. Each company in the battalion is com- 
manded by a Captain, who holds the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
Army; and in the absence of the commanding-oflicers of battalions, the 
two senior Captains command the battalion, and are called acting Majors 
or mounted officers. It should also be stated, that Lieutenants and En- 
signs in the Guards have respectively the rank of Captain and Lieutenant 
in the Army. These, except those of the Ensigns, which dates from Wa- 
terloo, are very old privileges. Now, by a Royal warrant dated the 6th 
October, and one of the fruits of a Commission on the subject which sat 
last year, it was ordered that Lieutenant-Colonels, having served three 
years in actual command, or as second Lieutenant-Culonels, or as Mount- 
ed Officers in the Guards, should become full Colonels. The memorial- 
ists admit thatit is wise to make regimental service as Lieutenant-Colonel 
the basis of future advancement ; but they contend that the operation of 
the warrant is unjust to the Brigade of Guards. The allegation is, that 
by fixing the starting-point for the rank of Colonel at the position of 
Acting Major in the Guards, “ the greater part of the Army will necessa- 

wily arrive at that rank with less service and as younger men than the 
officers of the Guards.” This is shown as follows— 

“Gn the 20th June 1854, the period selected for the purpose of this com- 
parison, there were serving 154 Lieutenant-Colonels of the Line, and 13 Ac- 
ting Majors of the Guards. ‘The average service of the 154 Lieutenant-Colo- 
nels of the Line on obtaining their Lieutenant-Colonelcies was twenty-two 
years and ten months; while the average service of the Acting Majors—the 
average number of years it had taken them to become mounted—was twenty- 
four years and eleven months. It therefore appears, so far—at the first blush 
‘as it were of inquiry—that the Guards are two years longer in arriving at 
their starting-point than the Line. . . . . It will be found that the average 
period in which the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel was attained by the lot 

t t-Colonels of the Line is taken from periods of service varying from 
ten years, the shortest, to forty-four years, the longest, embracing a period 
of thirty-five years; while the average service in which the 13 Acting Ma- 





jors of the Guards obtained that position is derived from periods of service | 


varying from twenty-one ee the shortest, to twenty-seven years, the 
longest, or a period of only seven years as contrasted with the thirty-five 
years of the Line.” 

Discarding from the calculation those who were promoted without pur- 
chase, it appears that “ the Guards are upon the average three years and 
four months longer in reaching their starting-point for the rank of Colonel 
than the officers of the Line.” As an officer of the Guards will not at- 
tain the rank of Colonel under from twenty-four to twenty-seven years, 
and asa great number of officers of the Line will attain it in periods 
varying from twenty to twenty-six years, “ Guardsmen will be distanced 


by nearly all Linesmen who are purchasers.” Another regulation will 
have an injurious operation in the Guards. Officers holding the rank of 
Brevet- Lieutenant-Colonel for service in the field, may after six years’ 
service with that rank become Colonels; but this rule cannot benefit the 
officers of the Guards; “ for while one step of brevet rank will enable an 
officer of the Line to commence the six years’ service, the officer of the 
Guards must of necessity obtain fwo steps of brevet rank in order to be- 
come a Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel.” 

In the second part of the memorial a plea is put in for the “ vested in- 
terests” of those officers who were Captains and Lieutenant-Colonels 
previously to the 17th June 1854 ; and it is laid down that the new sys- 
tem of promotion with respect to Captains and Lieutenant-Colonels of the 
Guards, must press at once and has already pressed “ with peculiar, un- 
just, and cruel severity on those officers; and that it amounts to a breach 
of faith on the part of the authorities, and is directly at variance with the 
principle of respect for vested interests which the report recognizes and 
affirms, and on which it professes fundamentally to proceed.” 

** The first promotions consequent upon the warrant appeared on the 28th 
November 1854; since which, Colonel Scott, of the Scots Fusilier Guards, 
and Colonel Gordon, of the Grenadier Guards, bave each seen thirty-four 
officers (excluding Ordnance) junior to themselves pass over their heads. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Tyrwhitt, of the Scots Fusilier Guards, has already had 
thirty-one juniors placed above him ; and there are others who have not 
yet been passed over by so many, but who will equally and toa greater 
extent suffer, as Lieutenant-Colonels of the Line successively complete the 
three years’ service to the rank of Colonel.” 

The remedies proposed for their grievances are as follows— 

“1, That the Captains and Lieutenant-Colonels of the Guards, existing 
as such on the 20th June 1854, should receive their rank of Colonel on com- 
pletion of three years’ service as Captains and Lieutenant-Colonels ; and 

“2. That the period of service aiter which it would be equitable to grant 
the rank of Colonel to the Captains and Lieutenant-Colonels who have 
attained that rank subsequently to the 20th June 1854, should be recon- 
sidered, with the view of giving them an equal chance in the race of pro- 
| motion with the Line.” 

Setting forth their claims on the ground of the antiquity of their privi- 
leges, and the constant loyalty and proved military merit of the Brigade, 
they humbly beseech her Majesty, that “ the officers of the Guards may 
be placed in a position which will rectify the disparity now established to 
their prejudice, and give them a fair chance of arriving at the great object 
of the hints ambition, the post of command, as rapidly as their com- 
rades of the Line—in a position, in short, which will put them upon a 
footing of equality with the remainder of her Majesty’s service,” 








Some doubts have been thrown on the success of the Civil Service Ex- 
amination scheme; and much dissatisfaction at the result of the exami- 
| nations, which are said to be too severe. The following letters seem to 
| have been published with the view of meeting the objectors. 
“ Treasury, Dee. 6. 

** My dear Mr. Dean—As you are one of our earliest and best friends in 
this essential reorganizution of the public service, especially in its relation 
to the education of the couutry, I feel it due to you to report progress, 

“Nothing can be more satisfactory than the progress which has been 
made. The time is near at hand when every first appointment to the public 
service, civil and military, will be made according to well-considered ar- 
rangements, with reference only to superior fitness. 

“* The steps which have been already taken in this direction are actin, 
nro | upon our educational institutions. Uxford has nobly respond 
to the call; and the leaven is working downwards through the London, the 
Irish, and Scotch Colleges, and the proprietary and other schools, stimu- 
lating both masters and students, suggesting enlarged and improved plans 
of instruction, and bringing them all into comparison, as a general Uni- 
versity would, but without either the expense or the exclusive tendencies of 
an University. 

** The most blessed change, however, will be when the thousands of small 
appointments, which are at present the food of corruption in a certain class 
of boroughs, become the reward of self-improvement and consistent good con- 
duct to our youth in every part of the United Kingdom. Those who have 
given their attention to popular education in this country, as you are well 
aware, generally agree that the great desideratum is to induce persons of the 

| labouring classes, and of the class immediately above it, to send their chil- 
dren to school, and to keep them there till they are of an age to profit by the 

{ jnstruction received; so much so, that proposals have been seriously made 
to convert it into a legal obligation. Now, the selection of the best-qualified 
persons ic” Several thousand situations applicable to persons of these classes 
of society, whic! annually fall vacant, appears to furnish precisely the in- 

| ducement required ; az"! this experiment may well be tried before we have re- 
course to the deteriorating 17 °tiVes founded on the opposite principle of com- 
pulsion. What could give a stronZ** impression to parent and child of the 
value of education than the knowledge tuct it Was an indispensable condition 
of public employment? How could the impor.c”¢¢ of maintaining a good 
character be more obviously demonstrated than by mak.o! this, in combina- 
tion with education, the avenue to the honourable and profitac.* S&™¥e of 
the country? Every wholesome influence would also be strengthen by 
this new appropriation of what has hitherto been called the Government 
patronage, but for which we must now find some new name. The country 

| gentleman, the clergyman, the Dissenting minister, the master manufac- 
| turer, will find that a new importance is attached to his testimony in refer- 
| ence to the young men who oe grown up under their superintendence, 
, The situations at the bottom of the scale of public employment are not only 

far the most numerous, but, in proportion to the circumstances and expecta- 

tions of the classes on whom they are conferred, they are the most valuable 

| and influential; and it is an important fact, that character, or rather the 

evidence of character, must of necessity be more insisted upon as a test in 

the lower than in the higher situations. 
* Believe me, my dear Dean, yours sincerely, 

‘ 


“ The Very Rev. the Dean of Hereford.” 
* Inland Revenue, Somerset House, December 10, 

“My dear Dean—Although the date of the institution of the Civil Ser- 
| vice Commission is so recent, I see every reason to anticipate satisfactory re- 
| sults. A competent, impartial, and uniform tribunal, appears to be pro- 
| vided, which will secure a supply of well-instructed young men to the de- 
partment of Inland Revenue. 

“T have heard an apprehension expressed, that the examination is so 
severe as practically to lead to the rejection of the wy of i 
I believe, however, that the prescribed attainments are not higher than the 
public service requires; and that the difficulty will cease as parents and 
teachers become aware of the capacity and acquirements necessary for suc- 


*C. E, Treveryay. 





cess, 
“Should candidates be wanting, an ample supply will be found by throw- 
ing open the appointments to competitive examination; and ‘the mtost 
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lamentuble event would be the adoption of a lower standard of qualification 
than that at present established. : 

“ You have done me the favour, during several years, to select candidates 
for office in the Excise from among those of the most deserving in the echools 
under your observation. The result has been very satisfactory; and you 
will confer an additional obligation by continuing so to recommend a limited 
number. I shall be very glad if, in your visit to the Mechanics’ Institution 
at Huddersfield, you find that an occasional prize of an exciseman’s place is 
likely to promote merit and stimulate exertion ; and that a call is made on 
me for one appointment annually. ; 

“ From the opportunities I have had of observing the proceedings of the 
Huddersfield Institution, I conclude that it is among the most promising and 
interesting of those valuable bodies. 

* Believe me, ever most faithfully yours, 

“The Very Rev. the Dean of Hereford.” 


Joun Woop, 


The country will experience much satisfaction, though no surprise, on 
learning, as we believe we are correct in stating, that her Majesty the 
Queen has, in a manner as honourable to herself as it must be gratifying 
to her people, been pleased to mark her warm appreciation of the unpa- 
ralleled self-devotion of the good Miss Nightingale. The Queen has 
transmitted to that lady a jewelled ornament of great beauty, which may 
be worn as a decoration, and has accompanied it with an autograph letter 
—such a letter as Queen Victoria has ere now proved she can write—a 
letter not merely of graceful acknowledgment, but full of that deep feel- 
ing which speaks from heart to heart, and at once ennobles the Sovereign 
and the subject.— Morning Post, Dec, 20. 

The Duke of Argyll has decided to send out immediate instructions to 
the officers of the Army Post-oflice in the East to open money-order 
offices, for the transmission of money to the United Kingdom, at Con- 
stantinople, Scutari, Head-quarters of the Army, and Balaklava. 





One of the events of the week is the death of Mr. Samuel Rogers. He 
expired, at his house in St. James's Place, early on Tuesday morning, in 
the presence of Dr. Beattie and Mr. B. Paine. He was bora in 1762; 


and was twenty-five when he published his first volume of poems, in | 


1787. Five years later, the ‘* Pleasures of Memory ”’ appeared ; and he 
continued to publish at intervals until 1822, when the first part of his 
“ Italy ” was given to the public. 

The morning journals do not print brief biographies of Rogers, but 
articles on his life and character. They seem more struck by the fact 
that Rogers lived so long, saw and heard so much, than by any incidents 
in his own career. 


we cull a few extracts, 
To have lived in the days of General Washington, and to have heard 


discussions as to the propriety of admitting the independence of the North | 


American Provinces, and to have been alive but yesterday, seems well nigh an 
impossibility ; but such was the case of Samuel Rogers. When he opened his 
eyes upon the world, that great and powerful country which is now known 
as the United States of North America was but an insignificant dependence 
of the mother-country—a something not so important as the Antilles, even 
in their forlorn condition, are at the present moment. They were just 
rising to be somewhat of a little more significance than the ‘ plantations’ to 
which Defoe smuggled off the troublesome characters in his fictitious tales, 
They now constitute one of the most powerful states in the comity of na- 
tions. .... He lived through the government of India by Warren 
Hastings; and, being in London at the time, could well understand 
the discussions which took place upon the subject of the India Bill. The 
battle of Assaye found hima man forty years of age. He was in full possession 
of his faculties when Lords Hardinge and Gough won their victories in 
North-Western India, but the other day. .... The rise, decline, and fall 
of Napelcon Bonaparte, was but an episode in the life of Samuel Rogers. He 
was a young man of some standing in the world, fully of an age to appreci- 
ate the meaning and importance of the event, when the States-General were 
assembled in France. If we remember right, he actually was present in 
Paris at or about the time, and may have heard with his own ears Mirabeau 
hurling defiance at the Court, and seen Danton and Robespierre whispering 
to each other that their time was not yet come... .. He saw Garrick, and 
watched the entire career of every good actor since. All the Kembles fell 
within his span. 
and read, a from the press, all the fiction that has appeared since from 
the Burneys, the Edgeworths, the Scotts, the Dickenses, and the Thacke- 
TayS....-+s 

ch Great injustice should we do to the memory of Samuel Rogers, if in the 
few remarks we venture to offer upon his character we did not give the firs 
i to his boundless and unassuming charity; of which his unvarying 


indness to literary men at the outset of their career was but a single form. | 


Were this the proper place to recount histuries of this kind, we could tell 
many a tale of forlorn and well-nigi hopeless wretchedness relieved by his 
hand. It was not necessary with him, as with costive philanthropists, that 
misery should have ¥;uat is called a ‘claim’ upon him, in order to bring 
him to the yarret where it lay pining. He had seen mention of 
it in ine police reports, or in the public journals—he had heard it 
spoken of at the dinner-table of a friend. No remark issued from 
his lips at the time; he heard it as though he heard it not; but 
the next day betimes he might have been seen in person examining into 
the truth of the representation, and, if need were, affording relief with no 
sparing hand. All this was done without ostentution and without boast. 
.... Asa poet, his name will continue to occupy an eminent place upon 
the catalogue of classical English writers; as a literary critic, as a judicious 
connoisseur in art, and more especially in painting, few men have been bis 
equals. For half a centnry, too, his house was the centre of literary society, 
and the chief pride of Mr. Rogers lay not so much in gathering round his 


table men who had already achieved eminence as in stretching forth a help- | 


ing-hand to friendless merit.” 

By the death of Mr. John Cowling two posts at the University of Cam- 
bridge are vacant; the High Stewardship, and the office of Standing 
Counsel. 
a brother of the Speaker, and Assistant Clerk of the Parliament, is 
ror f to obtain the former post. Mr. Lefevre was Senior Wrangler in 

A very interesting experiment was made on Monday to test a new 
plan of permanent way invented by Mr. Bridges Adams, whom our 
readers will recognize asa frequent correspondent, most fertile in sug- 
gestive inventions. The line was laid down, under the direction of Mr. 
Joseph Cubitt, C.E., on the part of the up-line of the Great Northern 
Railway used for conveying heavy goods and coals to the coal-station at 
Maiden Lane. The object of the new plan is to secure greater strength 
in the permanent way, coupled with a more even elasticity, so as to avoid 


From the articles in the Times and the Datly News | 


He heard the first remarks on the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ ; | 


The Glode intimates, that Mr. John George Shaw Lefevre, a 


perpendicular deflection by a passing weight, horizontal deflection by the 
blows from the wheels, and jar from a want of continuity in the surface. 

“The rail [as described in the Times] is similar to the ordinary rail, but 
two inches deeper—that is 7 inches instead of 5 inches in depth. There 
lisa flange at the top and bottom of the rail. On each side of the rail are 
| fitted angle-brackets. One side of the bracket fills up the space between the 
| flanges, and is secured to the rail by bolis. The other side of the bracket 
| extends outward from the rail, forming a kind of longitudinal shelf at each 
| side of the rail level with the ballast and immediately under the upper flange 

of the rail; so that when ballasted all that is seen of the rail is the upper 
| flange, which rises about 2} inches above the upper side of the bracket or 
| longitudinal shelf. These project about 6} inches on each side of the rail, 
and form with the rail a longitudinal and horizontal bearing of 13 inches in 
width, The ballast is packed from the surface at each side of the rail, under 
| the brackets, and thus secures the permanent way. There are no wooden 
| sleepers used, the gauge of the rails being preserved by iron ties about nine 

feet apart. The whole is constructed of wrought iron, and consists of four 

parts—viz. the rails, brackets, the bolts, and tie-bars, Each joint is protected 

by two whole pieces at each side of it, forming in the whole when put to- 
| gether a compact mass. The various parts are so contrived that no mistake 
| can occur in putting them together, and they can also be laid down with 
great facility. By this plan of rail, the bearing-surface is brought within 
about 2} inches of the tread of the wheels; and the consequence is, that the 
rail is prevented from rocking, the lower part of the rail forming a kind of 
keel; and the brackets constitute bearers on each side, which impart a 
steadiness to the rail and a smoothness in passing over it. The packing 
being close to the surface, the greatest regularity can be preserved in packing 
the ballast under the bearers, so as to give a uniformity to the bearing of 
the rails, not obtainable by any other method in use. The rails and bearers 
form one continuous piece from end to end of the line. The portion of the 
Great Northern line upon which the new way is laid has a gradient of 1 in 
110, and coal-trains of 300 tons and the heaviest engines pass over it about 
sixty times aday. It has been laid down about a month, and appeared in 
excellent condition.” 

This improvement is to be adopted for the Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India Railway. The new rail gives the element of safety to passengers 
and economy to shareholders, The “permanent way” at present is vet 
permanent, because it is not strong enough to undergo the stress put 
upon it. Passengers are sacrificed ; and to the shareholders the economy 
is about the same as if ships were rigged with pack-thread instead of 
| ropes. ‘The scantiness of the material causes a diminished outlay at first, 

though the diminution is not great; but it causes a greater cost, as the 
work has to be replaced all the sooner. 

“ The cost of a metal and timber road is in round numbers at present 
about 20007, per mile for an inefficient structure. To make if adequate to 
to the work required, would need an outlay of 2600/. to 2800/. per mile ; 
and this sum would make a far better way wholly of wrought iron—a way 
which, compared with the timber system in renewals, would only be an 
| annual expense of 26/. per mile per annum, as against 54/. per mile per an- 
num; thus economizing 28/. per annum, exclusive of the simplicity and 
cheapness of maintenance, and free from the ordinary accidents of detective 

fay.” 





The cold weather begins to tell upon the health of the London popula- 
tion. The deaths, which in the week ending December 8 were 1099, 
rose last week to 1271—that is, quite up to the average of this season of 
the year. There has been since the second week in November a fall of 
the — temperature from 41° to 32.7°, and an increase of 300 
deaths. ~ 





Lord Palmerston had a general dinner-party on Saturday: the French 
Ambassador and the Countess Persigny, the Marquis of Clanricarde, Lord 
| Panmure, Sir Colin Campbell, and Sir Robert Peel, were among the guests. 
| Viscountess Palmerston afterwards held a reception. On Wednesday, there 
| was another dinner and reception. 
| It is rumoured in Turin that the Emperor of the French will visit the King 
| of Sardinia in the spring. 

Lord Harris lately paid a flying visit to the French settlement of Pondi- 
cherry, where he was warmly received. At an entertainment given by the 
Governor, Admiral Verniac, French and English reciprocated compliments 
on the alliance of the nations. 

Sir Charles Jackson, late Puisne Judge, left Bombay on the 3d November, 
to take up his pew appointment, and only three or four days later the news 
arrived that his intended successor, Sir William Jeffcott, Recorder of Singa- 
ore and Penang, died on the 23d of October, at the latter place, of chronic 
dysentery. ‘The seat at the Bombay bench will therefore necessarily be va- 
cant for about three months. 

A great many travellers have arrived in Egypt to spend the winter months 
| in the upper country, where the climate is very genial. Among others, 
| there are now on the Nile the Earl of Portarlington, Lord George Puaulet, 
| and Lord Abercromby. 


| Colonel Sibthorp, whose health had been broken of late, died on the 14th, 
| at his house in Eaton Place, in the seventy-third year of his age. He was 
first elected for Lincoln in 1826, and except in the short Parliament that sat 
in 1832-’3-’4, when Sir Edward Bulwer defeated him, he represented Lincoln 
till the day of his death. Colonel Sibthorp’s Parliamentary peculiarities are 
fresh in the mind of all. He was a thorough old Tory, und one of the 
“ fifty-three old cannon-balls’’ who voted against free trade under Lord 
Derby’s Ministry in 1852. 

Dr. W. F. Chambers, late Physician to the Queen, died on the 16th, at 
his residence, Hordle House, near Lymington, Hampshire. This eminent 
physician was born in India, in 1786, but educated at Westminster and Cam- 
bridge. Dr. Chambers was for many years one of the physicians of St. 
George’s Hospital, and had, up to the time of bis retirement, in 1818, one 
of the most lucrative practices in the Metropolis. 





— 


; On Sunday we were witnesses of a ceremony which has not been performed 
for centuries—viz. an excommunication: the subject being M. Sonntag,.a 
merchant at Coblentz, who was divorced from his first wife, and eight years 
| ago was married, by the civil authorities only, to his present one. Last 
| summer, M. Sonntag was commanded by the clergy to separate from his wife, 
| and not obeying their degree, he was on Sunday excommunicated. Dean 
| Kramentz, after preaching a sermon against the civil marriage, put on some 
| other sacerdotal garments, and, accompanied by two clergymen bearing wax 
| tapers, read, standing in the middle of the church, the sentence of excom- 
| munication against M. Sonntag and his lady. He then extinguished the 
| tapers, saying that the persons named were not worthy to see the day of the 
| Lord; and, throwing the candlesticks to the ground, breaking them to 
| pieces, exclaimed “ Let the bells sound the funeral knell!” We imme- 

diately hcard the sound of bells and the chants for the dead. The Dean, 
| in conclusion, proclaimed that no one whomsoever was to hold relations with 
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the excommunicated, to salute them, &c. This probibition has not had 

much effect, for their house has n filled ever since with visitors, and at 

ag they have been serenaded. — Letter from Coblentz in the Times, 
lec. 12, 


The Queen has sent six easy chairs to Fort Pitt, Chatham, for the use of 
wounded soldiers. 

When times were bad for the farmers, Mr. George Lane Fox, of Bramham 
Park, Yorkshire, allowed his tenants 10 per cent off their rents: prices are 
now high, and the tenants have offered to pay 10 per cent extra on their 
rents. Mr. Fox has declined the gratifying offer; and advised his tenants 
to take advantage of their prosperity to improve their farms, so as to meet 
less easy times. The farmers have requested Mr. Fox to allow his portrait 
to be painted, to be presented to his wife: he has consented. 

The Victoria Rifle Ground at Kilburn has been hired by Government for 
rifle practice by the Foot Guards. The Royal Marines are practising with 
rifles at Chatham. 

There is a great demand for shipwrights in the West of England, in con- 
sequence of the numbers required to construct gun-boats at various ports for 
the Government. 

In consequence of the Sardinian Government having discharged 9000 men, 
on whose services they have no further claim, and who are at liberty to 
enter the British Italian Legion, this force will before long be complete. 

An addition of 500 men—artisans and navvies—to the Army Works Corps, 
organized by Sir Joseph Paxton, has left London this week for the Crimea. 
It is expected that these sturdy fellows, at rather higher wages, will do 
three times the amount of work hitherto performed by Croats and others in 
the Eastern army. 

Colour-Sergeant James Falkner and Sergeant John Laundry have been 
appointed Cornets in the Land Transport Corps. They are the first non- 
commissioned officers of Sappers who have been awarded commissions for 
good and distinguished services in the field. ‘ 

The Reverend S. G. Osborne has written letters to the Zimes calling at- 
tention to the atrocious state of the Turkish prisons; he describes their 
filthy, crowded, unhealthy, and disorderly condition ; showing how much a 
Howard is needed in the East in these days. 


Crities beware! Mademoiselle Dupuis, an actress of the Vaudeville 
Theatre, Paris, appeared on Saturday, before the Tribunal of Correctional 
Police, to complain that M. Jallabert, editor of the Zhédtre, had libelled her, 
by comparing her in offensive terms to a Nuremberg doll. The Tribunal 
decided that such a style of criticism was not allowable; and as it appeared 
to have been dictated by personal animosity, it condemned Jallabert to pay 
500 franes fine and 2000 francs damages ; also to insert the text of the judg- 
ment in his paper, and to pay the expenses of inserting it in three other 
papers of Paris, to be chosen by the complainant. 

One of the writers of a satirical paper at Seville has been stabbed dead by 
the tenor-singer of the chief theatre in the city. 

The Times is to be excluded from places of public resort in Austria, for 
speaking out on the Concordat. 

The Times maliciously publishes this ‘news for Mr. Bright.’’—“ A penny 
paper, the Gainsborough Gazette, expired of inanition last week. Two 
penny papers published at York became defunct a week or two ago. Another 
penny paper, the Scottish Daily News, and two Glasgow penny papers, have 
also ceased to exist. The copyright, types, &c., of the Manchester Daily 
Lelegraph are advertised for sale.” 

The frost, which broke up Lp mpey ! sennight, has returned this week, 
with great severity, accompanied by a biting Easterly wind and a clear and 
beautiful sky. On Tuesday night the frost was so intense that it stopped the 
works of the great clock of St. Paul's. 

The reporter at the Winchester Assizes complains—‘ Mr. Baron Parke is 
warmly robed and ermined; and the consequence has been, that during the 
whole of this circuit notwithstanding the very cold weather we have had, 
his Lordship has had all the fires put out and the windows of the court put 
wide open. The cold is intense, and every one is complaining of it.” 

Mr. Justice Crompton was prevented from opening the Maidstone Assizes 
with punctuality—because the train in which the Queen’s Judge travelled 
from Croydon was “‘shunted’’ on its route to make way fora special train 
conveying gentlemen of the prize-ring to a fight! 

A skating society, composed of young people of both sexes, belonging to 
the first families, has been formed at Madrid. The fair members of this so- 
ciety have adopted a very picturesque costume for the occasion; consisting 
of a Polish pelisse, trimmed with rich braid, a short kerseymere petticoat, 
plaid trousers, small beaver hat, with a plume of feathers, and coloured mo- 
rocco boots. 

The poultry at the Birmingham Show brought great prices. A Dorking 
a and three pullets, seven months old, were sold for no less than 

. 3. 

The African mail-steamer Candace, just arrived, has brought among her 
cargo “twenty bundles of monkeys’ skins.” 

A society is in course of formation at Paris to promote the consumption of 
horse-flesh as human food. 


The Swabian Mercwry contains the following from Frankfort—“ The for- 
tune of Baron de Rothschild, who recently died, has been valued at from 
40,000,000 to 50,000,000 florins. A sum of 1,200,000 florins is destined to 
continue the alms which the deceased was in the habit of distributing every 
week, as well as for the distribution of wood to the poor in winter. The fund 
for giving a dower to Jewish maidens receives 50, florins; the fund for 
the sick as well as the Jewish hospital, 10,000 florins each; the Jewish 
school, 50,000 florins, Sums of 3000 florins are bestowed on several Chris- 
tian establishments. The clerks who have been more than twent B my in 
the firm receive 2000 florins, the others 1000; the juniors from 5 to 500 
florins. Many legacies are left to servants.” 


In consequence of a representation from the Norwich Town-Council, the 
Board of Trade have directed Lieutenant-Colonel +S aad R.E., to inspect 
the Eastern Counties line between London and Norwich. 

A marvellous account comes from California of the discovery of gold at 
Table Mountain : it is said that the metal is found there in greater abundance 
than in any place hitherto discovered. 

The St. Thomas’s section—from Chaudiere to St. Thomas, forty miles—of 
the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, was opened on the Ist. This with the 
Brockville section makes 165 miles opened this year—what the Company 

romised to do. On the 3d, the Hamilton and Toronto line of the Great Western 
ilway was also opened. 

The Rome and Frascati Railway is progressing well; it is expected to be 
opened early next year. 

Berlin now possesses extensive waterworks, made with English capital, 
and constructed by Sir Charles Fox and Mr. Crompton, the latter being the 


actual superintendent of the work. At present only a few public buildings 
are supplied with the water, but early next year the city generally will re- 
ceive the like advantage. The water is obtained from the river Spree ; 
works are on a very grand scale, and are thoroughly efficient. 

A company at Berlin has commencsd the supply of baths and washhouses 
for the people, on the plan now so familiar in London. 

Both in London and the country many employers intend to give their 
servants a holiday from tonight to Weduesday morning, not transacting any 
business on Monday. 





_ The number of persons imprisoned in the Papal States in 1850 was 10,436 ; 
in 1854 the total had swelled to 13,006. 

There has been a fire at the Paris Palais des Beaux Arts. It was soon got 
under; but a fresco painting by Delaroche, representing the history of paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture, down to the reign of be the Fourteenth, 
was considerably damaged. 

CrysTaL Patace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday De- 
cember 2Ist, including season-ticket-holders, 4659. 

At the last great sale of sugar by the Dutch Commercial Company at Am- 
sterdam, the prices realized were 25 per cent above those at the October 
sale. More recently, the markets of both Amsterdam and Rotterdam, for 
— as well as sugar, have fallen in sympathy with the reduction in Eng- 
and, 





The Earl of Lucan has sent us the subjoined correspondence, with 4 
demand for its publication entire. Without awaiting our publication, 
his Lordship has sent a duplicate to the Zimes, which had copied our 
article on “ Lord Lucan’s Promotion” ; and the correspondence has becn 
reproduced in other journals, which had not the same claim upon them. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sir—You pany by the Zimes to have given insertion in your paper— 
unwittingly, | am inclined to hope—to a detractive—ay, an abusive—article 
on my professional character. 

You can scarcely have known that it is a compendium of the malice, ma- 
lignity, and falsehood contained in an anonymous pamphlet called Zhe Ca- 
valry at Balaklava, by a Cavalry Officer; still less can you have known 
the correspondence, though published, which passed between me and Ge- 
neral Bacon on the subject. I now enclose a copy, which I suppose you will 
not hesitate to publish with this letter. So soon as I found out that he was 
the author of these fabulous tales, | wrote, defying him to produce an au- 
thority or establish the truth of any one of his allegations. I now call upon 
you to show the truth of your facts or name your authorities, Fortunately, 
and in this I may differ from some others, I know that my character can 
only be benefited by the elucidation of truth, and that I can defy all male- 
volence. Should you decline to do what I require, I shall consider it incum- 
bent on me, but most reluctantly, to appeal to a jury of my countrymen for 
protection. I cannot believe that the character of a soldier can be made 
sport of with greater impunity than that of any other professional man. 

I must regret that you disapprove of my appointment to the Colonelcy of 
the Eighth Hussars: it is, however, ample consolation to me to think, and 
with much confidence, that the regiment at the head of which I have the 
good fortune to be placed, and the rest of the army in the field, better judges 
than the skulkers and runaways at home, will mot view it with the same dis- 
favour; nor do I believe that the public here looks unfavourably on me, 
onmen very generally that I have suffered injustice and ill-treatment 
enough. 

The three individuals who have conspired against my character as little 
represent the feelings of the Army or the Public as the three tailors of Too- 
ley Street, more honest men, represented the opinion of the People of Eng- 


nd. 
I shall be glad to learn what redress you propose offering for the great 
wrong you have, not purposely, I hope, done me. 
have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, Lucan, 
Lalehaimn, Chertsey, Dec. 18. 





** CORRESPONDENCE, Xe. 
** Laleham, Chertsey, Aug. 16. 

* Sir—I am now positively informed that you have avowed yourself the author of 
the pamphlet ‘ The British Cavalry at Balaklava, by a Cavalry Officer.’ 

“ In the preface you declare that you give no information that has not been well 
authenticated by those who were present at the scenes enacted. Supposing you, as 
1 must, to have acted with these intentions, I owe it to you fully as much asI do 
to myself to disabuse you, and to state that the pamphlet is a perversion of truth, a 
distortion of facts and mere fiction; indeed, instead of the information being well 
authenticated, as you say you believe it to be, it is quite fabulous. 

“*T entirely deny that it can be substantiated that all ranks complained of my 
manners and mode of address, or that my competency to command was ever un- 
favourably questioned : there were no murmurs from my men against me at any 
time ; and to say that there were any feelings of mistrust and want of confidence in 
me, and that field-officers and privates ever gave expression to such feelings, is as 
false as it is malignant ; and I boldly affirm that the very contrary is known to have 
been the fact. 

* The amount of forces stated to have been at my disposal at the battle of the 
Alma is exaggerated by one-half;* and it would be difficult to show that there was 
any mismanagement or want of decision or energy on my part,—faults, be it observed, 
imputed for the first time, and anonymously: no part of the information relating to 
this battle can be well authenticated, as it is wholly untrue. 

“« All the reflections on me respecting the flank march are also groundless, The 
cavalry were not delayed or lost in a wood; there was no censure passed on me by 
Lord Raglan; there were no murmurs from my men, nor dissatisfaction expressed or 
felt by any one; the whole again is fiction and untruth. 

- he account of the reconnaissance made by the Russians of our position on the 
7th of October is as false as the rest: my conduct on that occasion received the ap- 
probation of Lord Raglan, as it did of General Bosquet, who was a spectator; nor 
did the smallest altercation between Captain Nolan and myself take place on that 
occasion, or on any other. 

“ Having now shown the falsity of all the main facts of the pamphlet, I feel myself 
justified in asking you to supply me with the names of the parties who appear to 
have so grossly imposed upon and deceived you; nor can I believe that you will be 
disposed to shelter them or show them any misplaced consideration. 

“If any one is able to authenticate these foolish tales, let him come forward, I 
desire inquiry and discussion, as I only seek the establishment of truth. 

** I have the honour to be, Sir, your obdient servant, Lucay. 

** General Bacon.” 

“6, Marlborough Road, St. John’s Wood, Aug. 17. 

“* My Lord—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s 
letter, dated Laleham, August 16. 








“ | venture to observe, that it contains some strong expressions, which I do not 
think in any way called for, as applied to myself or the authorities you require me 
to give up: however, your wishes have been anticipated by me, as you will perceive 
on reference to the Rejoinder I considered necessary to publish. 

* I have the honour to be, Xc, 
“ The Earl of Lucan.” 


A. Bacon, 


“ Hanover Square, Aug. 20. 
* Sir—Immediately on the receipt of your note I sent to your printers in Water- 
loo Road,+ but failed in getting the Rejoinder you said you had considered necessary 
to publish. Instead of allowing your authorities themselves to say anything they 
might wish to my disadvantage, you have voluntarily come forward, without the 
smallest provocation, and published anonymously a vituperative, scurrilous, and 





“* This is an error ; the exaggeration being one third, 600 instead of 900. 
“ + This was an crror; it should have been said Wellington Street.” . 
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calumnious pamphlet, in which you charge me with professional incapacity and im- 
becility, and do not scruple to impugn my veracity and courage; and you were un- 
generous enough to do this at a time when, from the circumstances of my recall 
from my command, it would be supposed that many might be found too ready to give 
credence to any misrepresentations to my disadvantage which might, if well founded, 
at all excuse the great injustice which had been done. That my character has not 
suffered, as I admit, from your publication, is no fault of yours. 

«Twenty-eight years ago you served during some months under my command. 
I am not aware that anything happened then, or has during so many years happened 
since, to account for any bad fecling on your part towards me, or that would in any 
way explain what has influenced you in doing me so great a wrong. ; A 

“1 call upon you at once to withdraw your calumnious pamphlet from circulation, 
and to offer some atonement for its publication; or I shall, in my own vindication, con- 
sider it necessary to publish this correspondence, and show you to the world as a 


scurrilous libeller. I shall remain in London till tomorrow morning at eight o'clock, | 


to receive any answer you may have to send to me. 
** I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
** General Bacon.” 


Lrean. 


** August 20,7 p.m. 
«*« My Lord—I have this moment received your Lordship’s letter in reply to mine 
of Friday last, three days since. 4 
“I have not impugned your Lordship’s veracity. 
which was published in the Times. See page 30 of my pamphlet. 
*T have not questioned your Lordship’s personal courage, although I have ques- 
tioned your capability as the general commanding the cavalry. See page 64. 
** You call upon me to withdraw my pamphlet; which I decline doing. 
**1 have the honour to be, my Lord, your obedient servant, A. Bacon.” 


“The Rejoinder is, I find, published, and without giving the names of the avthori- 
ties. It is as trashy, as malicious, as malignant, and as truthless, as the original 
pamphlet. C'est tout dire. L.” 


POSTSCRIPT. 


In the absence of more striking topics, the contest for the Chairman- 
ship of the Metropolitan Board of Works, which seems likely to be a 
sharp one, occupies attention. Candidates were at liberty to send in ap- 
plications until twelve o’clock today ; and there is a pretty strong muster. 
According to the morning journals, they are these— 

“ Carden, J. E., Esq. (has sent in his name to the Committee). 

Corrie, William, Esq., Police Magistrate. 

Hawes, 'T., Esq. (has issued an address), 

Jebb, Kichard, Esq. (bas issued an address). 

Neale, W. J., Esq. (has sent in his name to the Committee). 

Offor, George, Esq. (has issued an address). 

Perey, the Hon. Joceline, M.P. (to be nominated by Major Lyon). 

Roebuck, J, A., Esq., M.P. (to be nominated by Major Lyon), 

Symonds, A., Esq. (bas issued an address). 

Thwaites, J., Esq. (has issued an address). 

Turner, T., Esq., J.P. (has issued an address). 

It is also rumoured that Lord Robert Grosvenor and Lord Ebrington will 
be nominated.” 

Sir John Shelley has intimated to the Vestry of St. James’s his with- 
drawal from the contest for the office of Chairman, and his intention to 
resign his seat at the Board as soon as a Chairman has been elected. 


Yesterday, being St. Thomas’s Day, the usual Wardmotes were held 
in the City of London for the election of Common Councilmen. There 
were only five changes, and one contest. In the Cornhill Wardmote, 
Mr. Harrison stated that the Court of Lieutenancy, an irresponsible body, 
were about to expend 60,000/. or 70,0007. on the erection of barracks for 
the London Militia. He had seen the plan of the building, and it was 
equal to any of the West-end clubs. He moved that the representatives 
of the Ward be requested to continue to oppose any expenditure of the 
‘“‘ Trophy-tax ” for any purpose not required by the Militia Acts, This 
resolution was carried ; and it was also agreed to address the War Min- 
ister against the proposed barracks. 

The long-contemplated meeting for the establishment of a Juvenile Re- 
formatory in Sussex was held at Brighton yesterday; the Duke of Rich- 
mond in the chair. The attendance of influential persons was consider- 
able. It was resolved, on the motion of the Earl of Delawarr, to esta- 
blish a Reformatory; a committee was appointed to carry out the 
resolution; and the Duke of Richmond was named President of the in- 
stitution. 

Mr. Waddington, Chairman of the Eastern Counties Railway, has just 
issued his reply to the allegations of the Investigation Committee. It is 
so bulky—extending over 107 folio pages—that we must postpone, at 
this date, any attempt to prepare an abstract for our readers. Mr. Wad- 
dington defends his position, by showing that he found the affairs of the 
Company in a ruinous condition, and that he had improved them in every 
way, 

The Earl of Carlisle returned to Dublin on Thursday, from his visit to 
England. 

The late Samuel Rogers has bequeathed to the nation three well-known 
pictures from his collection,—the Titian, “‘ Noli me Tangere’’; the Gior- 
gione, a “Small Picture of a Knight in Armour”; and the Guido, 
‘Head of Christ Crowned with Thorns.” The remainder of the col- 
lection will, it is presumed, be sold in the course of the ensuing spring. 
— Times. 

The Vienna correspondent of the Times, who reported a fortnight ago 
that the whole of the Austrian army was to be placed on a peace footing, 
now states that the information he gave was incorrect. 

“Instead of being reduced, the army in the Danubian Principalities, 
which 1s already above 80,000 strong, is about tobe strengthened. At present 
there are 360 guns on the line of operation, which extends from Pancsova 
through Wallachia up to the Northern extremity of Moldavia, and it has 
now been resolved to send other 120 guns, and eight infantry and four ca- 
valry regiments to reinforce the army in the Danubian Principalities. None 
of the men on furlough have leave of absence beyond the 20th of February.” 


A telegraphic message from Trieste, dated yesterday, reports, that “ ac- 
counts of the 10th, from Constantinople, state that the Russians are pre- 
paring to take the offensive this winter in the Crimea.” 

The commanding- officers of the English, French, and Sardinian forces, 
have come to an agreement with the Turkish authorities, by virtue of 
which the Allied troops are to have a right to contribute to the repression 
of crime and outrage in Constantinople. 


Davidson and Gordon have at length been found guilty of one offence. 
After they were acquitted of embezzlement, on Wednesday, Mr. Ballantine 
renewed the prosecution; indicting them for obtaining goods under false 
pretences within three months of their bankruptcy. The charge was sus- 








I quoted Major Burton's letter | 


tained by the evidence, and the Jury returned a verdict of “Guilty.” in 
passing sentence, yesterday, Mr. Justice Coleridge said, that in the present 
case he saw no circumstances of mitigation to call upon him not to pass the 
extreme sentence under the act of Parliament upon which the indictments 
were framed ; and it was therefore his duty ed = upon them the full sen- 
tence of the law—that they be imprisoned and kept to hard labour for two 
years. 

The Jury who tried the bankers Strahan, Paul, and Bates, have addressed 
a petition to the Queen, stating, that having carefully considered the peti- 
tion of Robert Makin Bates, they firmly believe that had its contents been 
proved at the trial, they would have acquitted Bates. They regret that the 
statements in the petition were withheld from their consideration ; and in 
order that justice may be done, they pray that the truth of the allegations 
may be inquired into, and that if they prove correct, her Majesty will grant 
the prayer of Bates. 


A fire broke out yesterday morning, at Carton House, near Maynooth, the 
residence of the Duke of Leinster. The amount of damage has not been 
ascertained, as, when the intelligence left Dublin, the flames had not been 
extinguished. The Duchess of Leinster was il! in bed at the time, and was 
removed to the steward’s house. 


MONEY MARKET. 


Srock ExcHANGE, Fripay AFTERNOON. 
The pacific construction of Count Esterhazy’s mission to St. Petersburg 





| with the Austrian ultimatum, has created confidence among the operators 





for a rise in the Public Funds, and has led occasionally this week to a fa- 
vourable reaction when they have been depressed through adverse rumours 
and other causes. On Monday there was an improvement of §, and Consols 
touched 894: after some intervening variations they were sellers on Wed- 
nesday at 88}; and the chief reason assigned for the depression was a report 


| that the Chancellor of the Exchequer before long may etlect sales on account 


of Savings Banks, to be replaced by Securities which he is authorized by 
Parliament to create. The Funds have since rallied, and today Consols have 
ranged from 883 to 88], leaving off at 883 3. Bank Stock has declined this 
week 4 per cent. The intelligence of the treaty between Sweden and the 
Western Powers has been favourably received. Money continues in active de- 
mand, and at increased rates, which will probably rule until after the pay- 
ment of the dividends: it is now worth on Government Securities trom 
5 to 5} for a short, and 6 per cent for a distant date. Owing to this pres- 
sure, India Bonds and Exchequer Bills have been both at 10s. discount: 
they are now rather better. In the arrangement on Tuesday of the final in- 
stalment of 10 per cent on the English Loan of 16,000,000/., the amount is 
believed to have been limited to about 1,000,000/., as payments had been 
made in advance to the extent of 600,000/. In Paris, confidence is increas- 
ing regarding the position of the money-market: there is a tendency to 
firmness in the rate of exchange; and the Funds, which have undergone 
some slight fluctuations, have occasionally improved, through a steady de- 
mand for investment and speculative purchases. In New York the rate of 
exchange is becoming more favourable for England, and it is believed will 
soon reach a point to render remittances of gold profitable. 

The Corn-market continues heavy. The bullion and specie remittances 
will shortly be renewed. A very large sum is due from Mexico, and arri- 
vals are expected from Australia: 8000/. bas been received from Africa, 
The shipments of specie to India continue on a large scale. The Alma this 
week has sailed with 370,646/.; which, with the exception of 3700/., was in 
silver. The Sultan steamer took out 18,800/., chiefly for Lisbon and Cadiz. 

In Foreign Securities the transactions have not been extensive ; but prices 
have been well maintained. The principal feature has been an improve- 
ment of 3 per cent in Portuguese, owing to the negotiations understood 
to be in progress between the Finance Minister of that country and Mr. 
Thornton in furtherance of the Bondholders’ rights: should justice be 
afforded them, it is thought the creditors, in return, would probably assist 
in furtherance of the railway plans, through which her progress and increase 
of revenue would be promoted ; and it is stated that they would seek per- 
mission of the Committee of the Stock Exchange for Portuguese Securities 
to be again marked in the official list. The Four per Cent Stock is now 
48 50, An advance has also occurred in the following—Danish Three per 
Cents, 1; Dutch Four per Cents, }; Spanish Three per Cents, 1}; Ditto 
Deferred, 1}. Accounts from Amsterdam state that the New Rus- 
sian Five per Cent Loan has been done at 80}, allowing in the 
calculation two guilders to the rouble, and would make the price 
equal to about 89} here, or 7 per cent below the old Five per 
Cents. Advices from Vienna confirm the terms on which the loan has 
been issued at Berlin: it is publicly offered at 86, and to the contractors at 
82; and will thus amply compensate the various agents engaged—it would 
pay them interest at about 6/. 2s. per cent. The short period named for the 
redemption of the principal may make it attractive to purchasers; as the re- 
payment at par is to be made in an average period of nine years, thus offer- 
ing a bonus of 2 per cent per annum. The Committee of the Stock Exchange 
have put a permanent prohibition against any dealings in this loan, and will 
not permit its quotation either now or at the restoration of peace. 

In Railways, there has been a limited amount of business; but on the 
average there is a slight improvement compared with last week. Great 
Western has been in demand, and has advanced 1/. 15s. Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, London and North-Western, and Midland, are 5s. better. In 
French Shares there is very little difference. 

Saturpay, Twr ve o’CLock. 

The English Funds are a shade higher this morning, Consols for Account 
being 883. Exchequer Bills 8 4 discount. The bullion return by the Bank 
of England shows an increase of 226,760/. ; in the general return is exhibited 
the result of the increased amount of circulation lately granted agreeably to 
the terms of the Bank Act. In Foreign Stocks there is no change: Turkish 
Six per Cents 83} 4; Ditto Four per Cents 3} 3 discount. Railways are 
steady—East Lancashire, 69; Great Northern, 87}; Ditto A Stock, 74; 
London and North-Western, 944; London and South-Western, 85; Mid- 
land, 644 ; North-Eastern— Berwick, 67}. 

Satcurpay, One o’CLocK. 


In the English Market there has been scarcely anything doing, and the 
Funds are about the same as they were in the morning. Consols for Ac- 
count are 88§ 3. Exchequer Bills 6 3 discount. In Foreign Stocks business 
has been very inactive. Grenada New Active has been done at 193, Spanish 
Passive 7} 3, Turkish Six per Cents 83}, Ditto Four per Cent Serip 3} dis- 
count, Venezuela Deferred 11%. 

Railways present very little alteration—Eastern Counties, 83; Eastern 
Union B Stock, 173; East Lancashire, 69; Great Northern, 88; Ditto A 
Stock, 74; Great Western, 528; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 94}; 
London and North-Western, 94; London and South-Western, 85; Manches- 
ter, Sheftield, and Lincolnshire, 23} ; Midland, 633; Norfolk, 42}; North- 
Eastern—Berwick, 67}; Scottish Central, 101}; South-Eastern, 67. 
Preference Shares—Great Western Irredeemable 4 per Cent, 79; Midland 
Consolidated Preference 4} per Cent, 13 dis. ; Dutch Rhenish, 10} ; Grand 
Trunk of Canada, A Issue, 103 ; Great Western of Canada, 24}; Ditto New, 
72; Sambre and Meuse, 83. Joint Stock Banks—London Joint Stock, 344; 
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New South Wales, 40; Royal British, 51; Union of London, 30}. Miscel- 
laneous—Canada, 140; Canada Government 6 per Cent January and July, 








110}. 

3 per Cent Consols ........ . shut Danish 3 per Cents......... §2 5 
Ditto for Account .......... 883 | Dutch 24 per Cents,........ 634 44 
8 per Cent Reduced ....,... 883 ¢ | Ditto4perCents........... 945 
New 3 per Cents ........... 894 Mexican 3 per Cents ....... 194 20 
Long Annuities ............ 3 ; Peruvian 4) per Cents...... 746 
PER GEOEE scceesecenseces 205 7 Ditto 3 per Cents........... 524 
Exchequer Bills ............ 63dis. | Portuguese 4perCents.... 48 50 
POM v<ccasencesseses shut Russian 5 per Cents ....... 95 7 
Austrian 5 per Cents ....... 8l4 Ditto 44 per Cents.......... 88 90 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 98 100 Spanish 3 per Cents........ 401 
Belgian 44 per Cents ....... 913 Ditto Deferred ...........+. 214 2 
Chilian 6 per Cents......... 101 3 Sardinian 5 per Cents ...... 83 5 
Danish 5 per Cents......... 100 2 Swedish 4 per Cents........ 847 


Messrs. Gibbs and Co.’s monthly line of auxiliary screw-steamers between 
Liverpool and Melbourne will commence on the 17th January, by the de- 
spatch of the Royal Charter. The ships will be clippers to sail fast in fa- 


vourable weather, and with efficient steam lr for use when required. 


They will run only between the two ports, and it is expected the voyage wi 
occupy only fifty-five days. 

The Paris Gazette des Tribunaux publishes the constitutive act of the 
London General Omnibus Company, for a period of sixty years, and ata 
capital of 25,000,000Ff. (1,000,000/.,) divided into 250,000 shares of 100f. (42.) 
each. Messrs. Arthur M‘Namara and James Wilking, of London, and M. 
Nicholas Felix Carteret, former member of the Council of State of France, 
are to be the directors of the company. 


CHRISTMAS ORATORIOS. 


Another great performance of the highest music was enjoyed on Mon- 
day evening, when Madame Goldschmidt Lind appeared at Exeter Hall 
in Elijah. It was in this oratorio that she sang for the last time in Eng- 
land before her departure six years ago, when she left behind her an im- 
pression never effaced during her long absence, and now again stamped 
more deeply than ever. By her performance in E/ijah she has erected a 


standard of excellence by which all her rivals—if she can be said to have | 


a rival--have been measured; and no one has been able to approach its 
elevation. It is in Elijah that the unparalleled combination of qualities 
which constitute her greatness is preéminently displayed; for besides 
those which we have already endeavoured to indicate, this work brings 
out that dramatic genius, that command over the language of sentiment 
and passion, which formerly made her the brightest ornament of the 
lyric stage. It is true that no single character is given her to sustain 
throughout; but there are scenes of deep interest and pathos, and she 
has infused the dramatic element into passages in which no one else has 
been able even to discern it. Thus, her appearance in Elijah, though a 
less brilliant display of mere voice and execution than her previous per- 
formance in Zhe Creation—for the music did not demand such a display, 


and her voice, moreover, was slightly affected by the skyey influences of | 


the season—was of a much grander character, and made a profounder im- 
pression. 
The first passage in which Jenny Lind is heard is the episodic scene 


in which the Prophet, commanded to take refuge in the cottage of the | 


Widow of Zarepha, restores her dead child to life. The dialogue, in the 
beautiful language of the Bible, is clothed in music of the most exquisite 
simplicity ; and its various shades of feeling were given by Jenny Lind 
as no one ever gave them before. The poor widow’s first heart-broken 
expression of despair, almost apathy, while she faintly murmurs, “ What 
have I to do with thee?” as she sees the approaching stranger—her 
rising gleam of hope, prompting the imploring ery, “ Help me, man of 
God! my son is sick !”"—her agony of suspense, expressed in breathless 
mutterings— and the burst of mingled joy, faith, and thankfulness, with 
which she exclaims, ‘“ Now by this I know that thou art a man of God!” 
—were all conveyed in accents so full of truth and passion that they 
thrilled to the heart of every one present. There is another dramatic 
passage to which she gave an expression unknown before—the dialogue 
between the Prophet and the youth set by him to watch the approach of 
the blessed rain which is to end the woes of the people. Her plaintive 
reiteration of the reply, ‘There is nothing!” followed by the exulting 
cry, uttered with eager rapidity, “ Behold, I see a cloud, no larger than 
my hand,” acted upon the audience like a great dramatic situation on the 


stage, and gave tenfold effect to the grand choral description of the rising | 


storm. The air which opens the second part, “ Hear ye, Israel,” has 
always been regarded as the greatest musical feature of the oratorio, and 
some singers have succeeded in making it a remarkable display of vocal 


power. But it is Jenny Lind alone who has given full expression to the | 


composer’s meaning. ‘The air is the voice of an angel, a heavenly mes- 
senger, grieving, as such a being might grieve, for the sins of the people, 
but speaking to them the language of hope and comfort. Mendelssohn's 


conception of this passage is not more sublime than Jenny Lind’s execution. | 


In the beautiful concerted pieces, also representing angelic voices, she 
took the leading part, and imparted to them an effect given by no one 
else. This was particularly the case with the trio for female voices, 
“ Lift thine eyes,” and the quartet, “ Holy, holy’; both of which were 
rapturously encored. In singing them her voice was clothed in all 
its beauty ; but such was its sympathetic quality, and so sweetly did it 
mingle with the others, that it assumed no undue prominence, and the 
effect of the whole was unspeakably charming. 

The oratorio was as well performed as could be expected from the re- 
sources at Mr. Mitchell’s command at this season. The character of the 
Prophet ought to be the most prominent in the piece; and it demands a 
performer of the highest powers both vocal and dramatic. No such per- 
former is at present to be had in London ; and, though the task was be- 
yond the strength of Mr. Hamilton Braham, yet it is but justice to him 
to say that he acquitted himself with credit. He delivered the recita- 
tives, in particular, with a clear and intelligent elocution, which reminded 
us whose son he is. Of Miss Dolby and Mr. Lockey it may be said that 
there is no piece in which they appear to greater advantage. The or- 
chestra and chorus had been strengthened since Monday week; and their 

—— showed careful preparation and able discipline on the part of 

r. Benedict. 


This month of December is always marked by many performances of 
The Messiah—the Christian oratorio—both in London and in the coun- 
try. It has been given by the Sacred Harmonic Society at Exeter Hall 
last week and this; it was performed by Mr. Hullah at St. Martin's Hall 
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on Wednesday ; and we hear that it is in contemplation to give it, as one 
of Madame Goldschmidt Lind’s performances, on the last night of the 
| year. We observe it announced, too, at several of the chief provincial 
towns. All this is a becoming expression of English religious feeling, 
| and a just tribute to the memory of the greatest of all the sacred com- 
| posers. The Exeter Hall performances were on their usual gigantic 
| scale, but less strong than usual in solo-singers. In this respect the ap- 
pearance of Clara Novello at St. Martin’s Hall was of itself sufficient to 
| give the advantage to Mr. Hullah. Clara Novello is a great oratorio- 
| singer—second only to Jenny Lind, and 7ie Messiah is the greatest of 
her achievements, When they come on the same ground, a comparison 
between them is inevitable. In Elijah it has been made, and the result 
is known. In The Messiah, to measure them together will be more in- 
| teresting ; for there, undoubtedly, Clara Novello will come nearer her 
rival’s elevation. When we listened to her the other evening while she 
sang “ Rejoice greatly,” and “ I know that my Redeemer liveth,” de- 
| lighted with her superb voice, brilliant execution, and grand style, we 
could not refrain from asking ourselves, “ In what will Jenny Lind’s 
performance surpass this ?’’—a question to which, no doubt, we shail find 
an answer on New-Year’s eve. 

Mr. Hullah’s performance, we may add, was excellent in other respects. 
Miss Palmer, the young contralto whom he has brought intd notice, 
shows evident progress. The chorus and orchestra were on a smaller 
scale than at Exeter Hall; but that we hold to be no disadvantage. 


Che Chratres. _ 


Although the Christmas holidays are so close at hand, Mr, Webster 
has given some importance to the week now terminating by a revival of 
Mr. J. Oxenford’s almost literal translation of the Zartuje of Molidre; 
and, strange to say, the Adelphi audience, trained as they are by a course 
of melodrama in which every sort of unity is set at nought, are charmed 
with a play that in its simple severity almost transcends the antique 
models, The highly-finished representation of Tartutfe by Mr. Webster, 
with whom it is a pet character, and the life and pungency of Mrs. Ke ley, 
who for the first time takes the part of Dorine, contribute not a little to 
this felicitous result. 


} 


The year will close with a literal crowd of pantomimes; Harlequin 
having utterly driven his old rival, Burlesque, out of the field, so that the 
latter has no place of sojourn except the Olympic Theatre, which 
belongs to him of prescriptive right, as much as Muscovy belongs to the 
Czar. Here Mr. Planché and Mr. Robson will reign unrivalled, as in a 
little fairy island surrounded by an ocean of pantomimes; Professor An- 
derson having even converted Covent Garden into a house for harlequin- 
ade, to increase the competition of motley with motley. In the middle 
of the last century, the Shaksperians looked upon Harlequin himself as 
an Italian invader; but, so long hashe been naturalized, and so closely is 
| he associated, even in the minds of our grandfathers, with the festivities 
| of Christmas, that his reéstablishment on his now ancient throne may be 
regarded with a Jacobite sort of satisfaction. 

PaRis1AN THEATRICALS, 

The French are celebrating the season by the production of their 
annual “reyues’’; which, however, are not admitted into the temples 
of the higher drama. Chiefly renowned for this class of production is 
the Palais Royal; where the new work, written by MM. Delacour and 
L. Thiboust, is entitled Arait pris Femme, le Sire de Frane- Boisy. MM. 
Clarville and Cogniard have supplied the Variétés with the usual merri- 

' ment; which on this occasion is called Le Royaume des Calembours. 

An Italian comic opera, by a composer named Pedrotto, and a rifaccia- 
mento of melodramatic horrors at the Ambigu-Comique, under the name 
of César Borgia, are the other Parisian novelties. 


ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 

The second season during which the Architectural Exhibition appears 
in the Gallery of British Artists in Suffolk Street opened on Tuesday; 
and the show indicates an unquestionable advance. Advance, we mean, 
not so much in the prospects of the architectural art as here represented, 
—though of that also there is some cheering indication,—but rather in the 
exhibition itself. The rooms are amply filled with drawings, photographs, 
inventions, models, objects of furniture and decoration; catalogues and 
prospectuses abound; active endeayour is apparent. The whole thing 
begins to “look like business.” 

The good tendency most clearly marked in this exhibition is the at- 
| tention which architects are paying to detail; and he who holds with the 

Ruskinian doctrine that “ architecture is decoration” will acknowledge 
| that the step taken is a right one, however small a way it may have lied 
us on as yet. Another point, more conspicuous year after year, is the de- 
| termination with which the Gothic revival is pursued. Things appear to 

have now come to such a point that not only will the believer in Gothic 
| architecture maintain the designs of that class to be the only ones right in 
| principle, but that it may safely be affirmed that these designs are, as a 
| rule, the workmanlike, practical specimens by men competent in their 
profession ; while the “ Classical "’ and Italian betray the third-rate prac- 
| titioner, the crotchet-monger, or the “’prentice hand.” 

However, there is unfortunately not much to boast of even in the de- 
| signs forcomplete Gothic buildings. Messrs. Lander and Bedells’s “ Pro- 
| posed Independent Chapel at Islington, shortly to be erected,” has the 
| merits inherent in its principle, but looks too much like “doing the 
Gothic.” A sweet effect of pale pure colour is obtained in Mr. J. C. 
Chamberlain’s “ Elevations of House now erecting at Birmingham for 
John Eld, Esq. The materials are red, white, and blue bricks, and the 
dressings of Bath stone. The tympana of all the window-heads have 
Minton’s encaustic tiles in the circular panels: the band under the string- 
course, and in the cornice, is also of the same material.” Mr, C. 5. 
Allen's designs—“ House- Building,” and “‘ An Upper Window ”—have 
more the character of originality than others, or at least, of picturesque 
and artistic adaptation of existing material. Mr. Charles Gray’s “ Ex- 
terior View of the Church of St. Paul, Tottenham, about to be erected,” 
is also a creditable work. For Gothic detail, the most remarkable things 
are Mr. Colling’s “Spandrils designed from Natural Foliage,” and 
“ Foliage designed from Nature.” These, as a series, and especially the 
“ Thistle” crocket, are genuinely fine Gothic, worthy to have been pro- 
duced by anameless workman of the “ dark ages” five hundred years ago, 
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Two of the examples are “from no particular type in nature,”—a qucs- 
— attempt, though well carried through. The spécialité of Mr. 
Truefitt is ornamental iron-work ; which he manages with much grace, 
if hardly always with sufficient life: he sends alsoa “Church of St. 
John, about to be erected at Hulme, Manchester,’”—a work of unmis- 
takeable sty/, somewhat sombre. The movement in favour of detail is 
aurther agreeably illustrated by Mr. Hayward’s “ Design for a Pulpit,” 
Mr. Fisher's “ Design for the Decoration of a Church Chancel-Arcb,” 
and Mr. Griffith's “ Ecclesiastical Botany, or Selections from the Vege- 
table Kingdom of New Ornaments for the Decoration of Churches.” 

Leaving the Gothic, we may wander about pretty nearly at will, se- 
lecting monstrosities from their environment of platitudes. ‘Messrs. Tra- 
vers and Mangall’s “ View of a Warehouse now erecting in Portland 
Street, Manchester, for Messrs. S. and J. Watts—Length of frontage, 300 
feet ; Cost, exclusive of land, &e., 45,000/.""—has something genuine about 
it, a certain air of plutocracy and cotton lordship. Mr. James's “ De- 
sign for the Birmingham and Midland Institute’ seems to sprout abortive 
Statues, and flares with vulgar display ; and some of the (happily re- | 
jected) designs for the Oxford University Museum are curiously bad. 

owever, Mr. Teulon'’s “ Design for the proposed Church of St. Luke, 
King’s Cross,” is here to remind us that Gothic can be bastardized into 
as great an abomination as the most illegitimate offshoot of Classicism— 
say Mr. Heffer’s “ Elevation of a Mansion.” An eccentric exhibitor 
is Mr. Horeau, who sends a “ Frontispiece of several schemes and | 
sketches for rendering London and its Environs more salubrious and 
more agreeable.” Hungerford Suspension Bridge and Crystal Palace run 
mad, and jammed into each other, would yield some such agglomerate as 
Mr. Horeau’s ideal London. Its details comprise such bagatelles as a 
“ Submarine Railway, joining France and England, with apparatus for 
affording ventilation, lights, and directing mariners in foggy weather ; 
fixed balloon announcing Universal Exhibition ; fountain for Sydenham 
Gardens,—in the centre was proposed a colossal figure of England with | 
the likeness of Queen Victoria, holding an olive-branch and the torch of 
civilization (electric light)’; and ‘* Westminster or Victoria Bridge in | 
one span.” Long may “ reeking London’s smoky cauldron simmer ”’ as | 
it is, before it explodes into any such chimera. 

Among the works which represent the architecture of the past, and 
which range between the characters of architectural designs and of regu- 
lar water-colour paintings, the Reverend J. L. Petit particularly dis- 
tinguishes himself by perceptive faculty, and by a rapid breadth of style 
which the addition of solidity and patience might ripen into true mastery. 
His crumbling touch of old stone vies with Prout’s. Mr. Boutcher has 
some fine and interesting bits from Venice, Paestum, and the vicinity of 
Mosul; Mr. Deane some dexterous Italian sketches; and Mr. Aitchison 

rtrays, among other things, Giotto’s Arena Chapel, and the dark so- | 
emn glow of an Interior of St. Mark’s. An excellent idea, not vigor-_ 
ously carried out, is indicated in Mr. W. G, Smith’s “Series of eighteen 
sketches, out of seventy-two, showing the alliance of Architecture and 
Costume,”"—that is to say, the styles of costume contemporary with | 
styles of architecture in many successive periods. In such a series, | 
elaborately executed, the influence which governed both clothes and 
buildings would be vividly legible, and much of interest and value were 
to be learned. 

The photographic section is noticeable chiefly in virtue of Mr. New- | 








| 
| 


man’s specimens “coloured with the photographic colours.” This pro- | 
cess gives an admirable result, altogether different from the ordinary | 
colouring of photographs, which is another name for plastering and oblitera- 
tion. Here, on the contrary, every detail is as distinct as ever; the 
colour enough to be more than a simple wash, without losing delicacy of | 
tint; and the illusive effect of such matters as mouldering walls, mossy | 
and mildewed, something extraordinary. 

Two rooms entirely filled with the “ inventions, models, carvings, and | 
decorations and manufactures bearing on or directly connected with | 
architecture,” still remain ; as well as objects of a similar character in- | 
terspersed in the other apartments. Such are Mr, Frank Smith’s “col- | 
lection of Church Furniture and Decorations, made according to ancient | 
traditions” ; and Mr. Beeva’s “patent stained glass, whereby the most | 
elaborate and minute designs can be produced for about one half the 
usual cost of stained glass.” In this department there is plenty meriting 
inspection ; and altogether, as we implied at starting, the managers of 
the Architectural Exhibition have exerted themselves with a zeal which 
deserves public appreciation and its sequel—success. 

It may be added, that a series of Lectures on various aspects of archi- | 
tecture has been commenced at the gallery by men of repute. 





SIR WINTER. 
Sir Winter is coming across the wide sea, 
With his turbulent vassels, so bold and so free : 
He has called for his banner, his sword, and his spear ; 
And Day shrinks before him with trembling and fear. 


From the shores of the North, where the icebergs abound, 
And the snow-wreath for ever encumbers the ground, 

Lo, he comes! borne along by the fetterless wind, 
Desolation before him and darkness behind ! 


See his scouts on the wing! at the glance of his eye, 
They swarm on the ocean, they darken the sky! 

Earth rests from her toil, and, with sorrow and dread, 
Sees her children torn from her, all withering and dead. 


Sir Winter is landed, his keel’s on the shore, 

And he sweeps through the land like the Norseman of yore: 
No need of a ) toye to herald his might, 

For where is the champion to question his right ? 


But soft—in the valley a horseman I see: 

He threads the dim forest, now crosses the lea ; 
Now breasts the broad river that foams by the mill, 
Now spurs his fleet courser o’er furrow and hill. 


’Tis he, ’tis Sir Winter, the friend of my youth, 

The mirror of knighthood, the chumpion of truth: 

No need of a parley; no spoiler is he, 

But a warrior, a chief, ever dauntless and free. 

Then down with the drawbridge, Sir Warden, and call 
All my faithful retainers from turret and hall : 

Ere we part, there is no one, Sir Winter shall see, 

To the home of my fathers more welcome than he. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GUARDS. 
Tue Memorial of the Guards burst upon the public this week in 
its full magnitude of length ; but by this time the public has 
extracted from the mass of words the grain of argument which 
lies at the centre. Even that is a fallacy. The Colonels beg, on 
behalf of their brother officers, that they may be placed on a level 
with the Line; a show is made of not asking for the maintenance 
of those privileges which enabled Captains of the Guards to be 
Lieutenant-Colonels in title and promotion; but they represent 
almost piteously that they are the worst-used corps in the service. 





| They argue much upon the dates of the commissions, in order to 
| make out that before | can obtain promotion under the new 


rule they will undergo a duration of service longer by about two 
years than that of oflicers in the Line. If the fact were established, 
it would only be a small set-off against the many privileges which 
the regiments called the Guards have enjoyed. But a minute 
array of figures in a Ministerial journal shows that the statement 
is not true in fuct; that the variation of service is considerable, 
and governed by accidental causes which do not entitle the officers 
of the Guards to say that there is any distinction adverse to them- 
selves. The publie is not very much inclined to suppose that the 
Guards really rest their case upon a mere question of years. They 
have claimed the recognition of the Crown because they are a corps 
délite, distinguished, connected with persons of high family and 
great property. The claim has been put forward at a very inop- 
portune time; and instead of procuring the compliance of the 
Crown, it has only challenged the suspicious attention of the 
public to any kind of pretensions on the part of the body from 
which it emanates. 

Who are the Guards? What merits give them a title to pe- 
culiar consideration? It is not easy to answer these questions. 
Privileges have been claimed for military bodies of the kind upon 
various grounds, which had full force in their day. When Sove- 
reigns in this country had their body-guards, the members of that 


| corps might claim to be distinguished simply because they be- 


longed to the body-guard of the Sovereign; and swagger accord- 
ingly they did. In those days, if we do not go back too far, we 
shall find that the army of the country consisted of its peasantry 
oflicered by its landlords. The body-guard was trained in the 
service of the Sovereign, enjoying by position so many oppor- 
tunities that the sons of the highest in the land pressed for admis- 
sion; and practically the (suard was distinguished by the cha- 
racter of its members not less than by its office. If we are not 
mistaken, Raleigh, whose first gallant introduction to Queen 


| Elizabeth everybody knows, was captain of her body-guard. But, 


as the people of this country settled down—as the profession of 

bala the 
army became extended—the body-guard became at once out of 
date, out of use, and an object of jealousy. William the Third 
was obliged, multa gemens, to send back his Dutch body-guard to 
Holland; and, except for state purposes, the kind of corps has 
died out amongst us. 

Our Guards have become diffused into a body of broader and not 
very distinct functions. They have followed the usual history of 
most military systems under monarchs. The body-guard of the 
Roman Emperors, strengthened in proportion to the dangers that 
tyranny provoked, were extended until they became a force to 
overawe the rest of the army. They grew tyrannous, imperious 
even to their chief; and, like the Mamelukes of a much later date, 
they swelled the intrigues of the court into brawls, while they as- 
sisted the suicidal effects of mutiny by their profligacy and disor- 
der. Our Guards are not Pretorians; the Army fears them not, 
for they entertain no malignity against the Line. But as the ori- 
ginal guard of the Sovereign expanded into the national army, so 
the special guard has expanded into a portion of the army; and 
the only difficulty now of distinguishing it from the rest is to find 
the point of distinction. 

There is one ground upon which military corps may justly claim 
privileges: it lies in their mode of selection. If the body-guard 
of the sovereign is de facto a corps of men picked for their effi- 
ciency and gallantry, then the privileges will be conceded to it as 
a necessary consequence of its constitution. Thus, the Cent 
Guard of Napoleon III, composed of sous-ofliciers who are at once 
meritorious and tall, would naturally enjoy a distinction whether 
claimed or not. Its privates take the rank of officers, but they 
are officers ; and the rank of the whole corps is elevated, we may 
say, by the fact that officers have descended into its lower ranks. 
We have no such corps of gentlemen volunteers, except pension- 
ers, who are not to be reckoned as a part of the army, and whose 
promotion is not in question. 

There are, indeed, certain distinctions between some regiments 
of our army and others, and broadly, we may say, between the 
Guards and the Line. The private soldiers of the Guards are 
picked for their height, symmetry, and soldierly bearing ; and so 
far the body of these regiments has its merits. For, let half- 
philosophy say what it will, vigorous manhood does command a 
general admiration, and ought to do so. The officers are distin- 
guished by high connexion and property. To a certain extent it is 
desirable to recognize this distinction; and our military adminis- 
trators have always permitted officers to purchase or exchange into 
regiments suited to their station in life, their habits, and their 
purse. Perhaps sumptuary laws upon absurd expenditure im 
feasting or dressing have not been severe enough: but there are 
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positive advantages in letting gentlemen in commission find out 
their proper associates; it contributes to harmony at mess, and 

revents a friction which might sometimes disturb discipline. 

his is a fair indulgence, which a wise military administrator will 
always exercise. But itis a distinction only to be observed within 
the barrack. It would be dangerous to insist upon it; it is best 
kept out of public sight. It is nota distinction that can in the 
slightest degree be recognized on the field, or in the department 
that distributes promotions. 

There is a third ground of distinction—that of chivalrous achieve- 
ments. A generous soldierly bearing will always command dis- 
tinction, will always enjoy privileges, by the free suffrage of all 
classes. People may question whether General Windham will 
ae to be a great officer in command, but nobody grudged him 

is promotion. This is a kind of distinction which the members 
of any Guards may obtain equally with any Line; and if their 
position be fortuitously distinguished already, then their service 
will become only the more conspicuous by an accident that will 
not excite envy. Some of our regiments are highly distinguished 
in this manner; and the effects are evident. The LKighty-eighth is 
conspicuous in the annals of our army; and the recruiting-sergeant 





knows that it enjoys, without dispute, special privileges by favour | 


of the entire public. Men deem it so much an honour to engage 
in the Eighty-eighth, that its recruiting-oflicers can bear away the 
bell in competition with other corps. The number “ Forty- 
second” is a title with the same privileges. Although young in 
the service, the Ninety-third Highlanders, which maintained “ the 
thin red line,” never to be forgotten, has attained a rank as immortal 
asthe name of Colin Campbell; and nobody can either grudge or 
extinguish the privileges that belong to that rank. ‘ Noblesse 


' find recorded in page 14 of Zlart’s Army List for 1855. 


oblige!” If we had not privileged corps amongst us, even their facti- | 


tious advantages might be recognized if they presented themselves 
as being compelled by their station to be more bold, more generous, 
more chivalrous than the Line. 
once claimed. At the battle of Fontenoy, the French and English 


Voltaire tells how a privilege was | 


Guards meeting each other for the first time, took off their hats | 


out of mutual respect; the officers of the English Guards said, 
“Gentlemen of the French Guards, fire!” In return, the officers 


of the French Guards replied, “ We cannot think of firing first ; | 
we must beg the gentlemen of the English Guards to do that.” | 


Upon which, the English Guards, not to press the matter beyond 
the point of good breeding, proceeded to fire accordingly, and po- 
litely laid flat a number of their courteous antagonists. There is 
still a feeling amongst us that the gentleman is bound to show 
himself more active for his years, more energetic for his size, more 
brave, more generous than a common man; and so long as those 
who have a right to bear arms exhibit these qualities, their country- 
men will allow them their privileges, even perhaps to an unreason- 
able extent. But such gentlemen would not plead “ urgent pri- 
vate business,” nor put forth the mere date of a commission as the 
ground of their special right. They would rather rest upon the 
date of their pedigree, the achievements of their ancestors, and 
their own obligation to maintain the family escutcheon wherever 
they might be thrown. 

The Guards have been distinguished in service, by gallantry— 
as the Line has been. They have a right to share the honours of 
the army : who would prevent ? The only difficulty lies in those 
less generous differences which constitute them a privileged corps 
—differences with which they are no longer contented. They say, 
indeed, that they are the losers; which were indeed hard. Jet 
them, then, be freed to win the sole available distinction of modern 
days, the distinction earned in service, by removing all others that 
mark them as different from the Line. That, indeed, generously 
construed, is their petition: be it granted. 

DOUBLE COLONELCIES: LORD LUCAN’S CASE. 
Ir certainly is from no disposition to injure the Army that the 
public has expressed some jealousy of the abuses that have crept 
in during a long peace. On the contrary, those are the worst 
friends of the Army who force attention, just at present, to “ claims” 
for privileges, titular distinctions, and such sinecures as the double 
colonelcies. 
unencumbered by ornamental lumber, the public has condemned 
offices which exist for the benefit of the individual rather than of 
the service or of the country. The feeling is, that these titular posts 
ought not to exist at all; that the Colonel in command of a regi- 
ment is sufficient without a Colonel existing only for his own 
sake, or for the sake of some inscrutable influence that he is sup- 
posed to cast 2 the corps to which he is nominated. If such 
things exist, their excuse at present can only be in employing 
them to reward officers for extraordinary service. The Duke of 


Anxious to possess an army efficient in all ranks, | 


Wellington was supernumerary Colonel of a regiment; but the | 


country was content to heap every kind of reward, honorary and 
substantial, upon “the Duke.” 
Lucan be placed in the same position towards an English regiment 
as the Virgin Mary towards a Spanish regiment? An inopportune 
appointment necessarily attracted attention to the personal claims 
of the officer. It was a question of military administration that 
we felt bound to examine, certainly from no personal enmity to 
Lord Lucan, whom we have had before occasion to notice in a 
very different sense. We well remember that he set a noble 
example during the famine in Ireland, when he shared the 
hard fare of his countrymen, and gave the superfluity to 
those who wanted it. If we had been told that this coloneley 
had been given to him for his services on ¢hat field, paradoxical 
as the reason would haye been, we should have felt that it was 


But why should the Earl of | 





almost sufficient. But in time of war, military posts should be 
for military services alone; and so ostentatious a selection of the 
Earl of Lucan, after he had been challenged in Parliament, cen- 
sured by his commanding-oflicer, and not acquitted by the public 
at large, forbade us to overlook the strange abuse of military pa- 
tronage. Lord Lucan is still under the stigma of Lord Raglan’s 
despatch; nothing that he has yet said has removed that stigma ; 
nothing has been officially advanced on behalf of the appoint- 
ment, to explain away that statement; and in the correspondence 
with which Lord Lucan has favoured us we see nothing to satisfy 
us that the view we have taken of the case was erroneous. The 
appointment was a surprise to the public as much as to ourselves; 
aud that we do not stand alone is proved by other journals. We had 
no disposition, however, to press the discussion beyond our brief 
notice last week; and we should not have done so now, if Lord 
Lucan had not challenged us. It is for his Lordship’s satisfac- 
tion, therefore, that we take up the subject again. Lord Lucan is 
mistaken in presuming that our comments were only a com- 
pendium of a “scurrilous pamphlet”: our data were patent to 
the whole public. We repeated statements which have been made 
by various authorities, and some of them probably authorities 
which even Lord Lucan would not question. 

It was necessary to inquire on what grounds the patronage had 
been conferred: we sought, therefore, for Lord Lucan’s services ; 
and we found that he was an Ensign in 1816, a Captain in 1818, 
a Major in 1825, a Lieutenant-Colonel in 1826, a Calonel in 1841, 
a Major-General in 1851; and these facts Lord Lucan also will 
At page 
27 of the same volume he will read his war services: ‘‘ commanded 
the Cavalry Division throughout the Eastern campaign of 1854, 
including the battles of the Alma, Balaklava, (wounded,) Inker- 
man, and siege of Sebastopol.” 

As examples of the discipline which Lord Lucan enforced, we 
referred to certain orders issued when his division was encamped 
in Bulgaria in 1854—to the strict rules about sword-knots, the 
shaving of the beard to the corner of the mouth, the neglect of 
soap, oil, pipe-clay, blacking, croom, “and everything else,” with 
which his commanding-officers were to supply themselves. These 
extracts, no doubt, are to be found in pages 12-13 of the pamphlet 
which he imputes to General Bacon: it is there stated, that “ each 
of the ten regiments forming his [Lord Lucan’s] Division have his 
orders copied into their respective orderly-books, and of those 
which are termed standing orders every officer under his command 
is expected to be in possession of a copy. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that they should be known, read, and commented upon, 
in military circles. Extracts from some of them have already ap- 
peared in the newspapers, quoted as specimens of absurdity.” On 
such authority we had a right to quote them, even from an anony- 
mous pamphlet. If Lord Lucan will tell us that he did not issue 
those orders—that they are fabricated—nothing but the produc- 
tion of the regimental books would make us doubt his word: 
those books exist, and they would settle the point. 

We said that Lord Lucan took credit for moving the cavalry 

over the Alma without orders ; and that he thought the movement, 
though delayed by the upsetting of a gun, was advantageous. 
Our authority for that was a passage in the appendix to a printed 
copy of Lord Lucan’s Speech in the House of Lords.* In page 
30, he says— 
_ “This movement, though accidentally delayed -! the upsetting of a gun 
in the river, proved most advantageous in its results, as it brought the ca- 
valry to the front immediately after the Highlanders had crowned the heights, 
gave them the assistance of his guns, which were most effective, and pro- 
tected them from a large body of cavalry which was hovering in that quar- 
ter.” 

Lord Lucan, we said, forgot to add, that the gun was upset be- 


| cause he took the wrong instead of the right road. This is the 


| other statement we derived from the pamphlet; which is very 


specific— 

Pi The officer in command of the guns which were attached to the cavalry 
urged Lord Lucan, ia the strongest terms, toadvance; which, after the delay 
of half an hour, he did; but, instead of taking the road that lay open before 
him, be chose a narrow lane, through which the horses could only advance 
in single file, consequent on the upsetting of a gun.”’¢ (Page 16.) 

We said that in’ the famous flank march the cavalry was not in 
the right place. If Lord Lucan will turn to Major Hamley’s 
Story of the Campaign of Sebastopol, pages 46 and 47, he will find 
certain passages respecting the march of the artillery of the First 
Division. The progress of the artillery had been stopped by a 
troop of horse artillery, halted in the road in the front. 

‘* Finding themselves unsupported by cavalry, they bad naturally become 
alarmed for the safety of their right flank and front, in a spot where artil- 
lery would be taken at a disadvantage if attacked by skirmishers. ... . 
Presently Lord Raglan came riding up, followed by his Staff, and demanded 
sharply why we had halted; and going to the troop in front, ordered them 
immediately to proceed, himself leading the way. Accordingly, we advanced 
through the wood about three miles further; when Lord Raglan and his 
Staff came back in haste, inquiring for the cavalry.” 

Mr. Woods, in his Campaign in the Crimea, volume i. page 
401, says, the artillery advanced, “till Lord Raglan suddenly 
galloped back and asked hurriedly for the cavalry.” In a pamphlet 
which we have just obtained, entitled “ A Vindication of the Earl 
of Lucan from Lord Raglan’s Reflections,” it is stated, page 23, 
that Lord Lucan did not receive any reproof from Lord Rag- 

* “Speech of Major-General the Earl of Lucan. Delivered in the House of Lords 
on Monday, March 19, 1855, on his Recall from his command in the Crimea,” Pub- 
lished by Hatchard. 


+ We should remark, that in the “ Rejoinder” of the Cavalry Officer, re- 
ferred to in Lord Lucan’s letter to the Spectator—a pamphlet published by 
Boone of Bond Street—the author repeats his statement. 
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lan on the occasion, but that “undoubtedly his Lordship said 
they had arrived late.” 
Misconception and disobedience of orders, we said, characterized 


Lord Lucan’s conduct on the 25th October. For the grounds on | 


which we came to that conclusion, we refer to Lord Raglan’s de- 
spatch to the Duke of Newcastle, dated 16th December 1854; to 
Lord Lucan’s printed Speech; to the debate in the House of Lords 
on the 19th March ; to the works of Hamley, Woods, and others, 
on the campaign. Lord Raglan says— 


“Tam ees to declare, that not only did the Lieutenant-General mis- | 


conceive the written instruction sent to him, but that there was nothing in 
that instruction which called upon him to attack at all hazards. .... Lord 


Lucan must have read the first order with very little attention ; for he now | 
states that cavalry was formed to support the infantry, whereas he was told | 
by Brigadier-General Airey ‘that the cavalry was to advance and take ad- | 


vantage of any opportunity to recover the heights, and that they would be 
supported by infantry,’—not that they were to support the infantry: and so 
little had he sought to do as he had been directed, that he had no men in 
advance of his main body, made no attempt to regain the heights, and was 
so little informed of the position of the enemy, that he asked Captain Nolan, 


‘where and what he was to attack, as neither enemy nor guns were in sight.’ 


. + I wish I could say, my Lord, that, having, decided against his con- 
viction to make the movement, he did all he could to render it as little peril- 
ous as possible. This, indeed, is far from being the case, in my judgment. 
He was told that the Horse Artillery might accompany the cavalry: he did 
not bring it up. He was informed that the French cavalry was on his left : 


he did not invite their codperation. He had the whole of the Heavy Cavalry | 


at his disposal: he mentions having brought up only two regiments in sup- 
port; and he omits all those precautions either from want of due considera- 
tion, or from the supposition that the unseen enemy was not in such great 
force as he apprehended, notwithstanding that he was warned of it by Lord 
Cardigan, after the latter had received the order to attack.” 

For the statement that Lord Raglan said that Lord Lucan 
had “lost the Light Brigade,” see the printed Speech of Lord 
Lucan, page 11—‘*In the evening of the action, I saw Lord 
Raglan; his first remark to me was, ‘ You have lost the Light 
Brigade.’ ” 

We spoke of Lord Lucan’s language to his superior officers. 
General Airey was Quartermaster-General; Lord Lucan a Divi- 
sional commander. In page 12 of Lord Lucan’s Speech will be 
found the specimen which we quoted—“ Now, be careful, General 
Airey, that no responsibility is placed upon me in this Light 
Cavalry affair, as I will not bear any.” We might have quoted 
others; for instance this—General Airey had said, in reference 
to the charge, “ These sort of things will happen in war; it is 
nothing to Chillianwallah.” “T said,” continues his Lordship, “ I 
know nothing about Chillianwallah ; but I tell you, General Airey, 
that this is a most. serious affair; and, what is more, I tell you 
that I do not intend to bear the smallest particle of responsibility.” 

Lord Lucan has called upon us to retrace these statements and 

ive our authorities. We have complied with his desire. We 
aed shown that our paper was not “a compendium of the ma- 


lice, malignity, and falsehood contained in an anonymous pamph- | 


let called ‘ The Cavalry at Balaklava, by a Cavalry Officer,” We 
have shown, at least, that we made no wanton attack upon Lord 
Lucan. Absolute truth, positive certainty of evidence, may be im- 
possible even for the judicial bench to attain—journalists certainly 
can seldom if ever reach either. We have to al with statements 
as we find them; and it is our business only to ascertain those 
which appear to be confirmed by the best authority, and to use 
them in good faith, for an honest purpose. In this case there is a 


general concurrence of the statements, and official passages which | 


we have quoted appear to establish the charge—which we made, 
be it remembered, against the Government—that Lord Lucan has 
received a distinction usually appropriated to the highest degree of 
military merit, while a grave accusation made by his commanding- 
officer stands on the record unretracted and unexplained. Surely 
the public were entitled to some explanation of so startling an act 
of patronage, and surely a journalist is entitled to criticize it. On 
this, the true question which we have raised, Lord Lucan says, that 
while he regrets our disapproval of his appointment, he is consoled 
in thinking, “ with much confidence,” that the Eighth Hussars and 
the rest of the army in the field will not view it with 
disfavour ; nor does he believe that the home public look unfavour- 
ably upon him. Let him enjoy that consolation. He mysteriously 
alludes to three individuals who have conspired against his cha- 
racter, and whom he likens to “ the three tailors of Tooley Street.” 
Who the three individuals are we cannot tell, unless we are to 
suppose that he refers to General Bacon, Lord Cardigan, and Lord 
Raglan. It has been our part only to deal with the statements 
we find on both sides: unfortunately, Lord Lucan is confronted 
by opponents who exceed him in number. His denials, though 
strong and sweeping, only in some instances specific, are mostly 
negative, without positive statement of the facts as they occurred ; 
and they are not sustained by such evidence as he calls for on the 
other side. The statements of his opponents are more specific and 
distinct. If he should advance statements equally positive and 
distinct, his reply would certainly engage our attention. We have 
not waited for those qualities to publish his correspondence, in 
another page. 

Lord Lucan asks what “redress” we propose to offer for the 
great “wrong” we have done him; holding out a threat that 
otherwise he will appeal for protection to a jury of his country- 
men. Since we are quite unconscious of having done Lord Lucan 
any “wrong,” it is not in our power to afford him any “ redress.” 
We have only, in judging a public act of the Government, re- 
peated statements which have been long before the world, and 
which are not answered in the replies to which Lord Lucan has 
referred us. It is strange, however, that Lord Lucan should 
seek redress where it cannot be given ; for even a jury’s verdict 


| would not affeet his position. His redress would consist in an 
| explicit declaration by a competent authority, reversing the judg- 
ment of Lord Raglan. Sir Charles Napier, who lay under much 
less specific disapproval, was offered an honorary distinction ; but 
he refused to accept what he considered the compromise of an un- 
retracted censure. With such records as Lord Raglan’s despatch 
| still uncancelled, it was inevitable that the public should be sur- 
| prised and offended at the appointment of the new Colonel to the 
| Eighth Hussars; but if the statements were untrue and unjust, 
it would, we should have thought, have been the course of a person 
of Lord Lucan’s position in military and social rank, to obtain a 
reversal of those oflicial statements from the responsible parties, 
before accepting an honorary appointment. 


WHAT THE WAR WILL HAVE DONE FOR 
COMMERCE. 
SHOULD peace be restored upon anything like the terms asserted to 
have been proposed to Russia, in what state would it leave us? 
What would be the effect of the war upon the commerce of 
the world? We believe that it would be far from null; that 
if Russia were made to give the guarantees indicated by the re- 
ported terms of peace, the commercial world would be in a much 
better position than it was three years ago, when the war com- 
menced. The “ blighting influence,” which had been extending 
over new lands continually, North and South, would be not only 
checked but driven back. 
It will almost suffice for understanding the effect of checking 
Russia, to remember the cffect of her influence. She has been de- 
scribed by her friends as a power encouraging commerce: and so 
she did, after her fashion. Some years back, Mr. Cobden, in his 
England, Ireland, and America, quoted a table showing that Bri- 
tish exports to Russia increased from 60,0007. in 1700 to 2,300,0007. 
in 1820, while the exports to Turkey had only increased from 
220,000/7. to 800,000/7. But this report, written in 1835, only came 
down to 1820; and Mr. Cokden might even then have shown a 
considerably different case. The exports to Russia fell from 
2,300,0002. in 1820 to 1,489,000, while the exports to Turkey 
continued to advance from §00,000/. to 1,259,000/. The progress 
has subsequently presented a still stronger contrast. Our exports 
to Turkey, 3,438,000/. in 1853, have more than equalled our ex- 
ports to Russia and Austria put together. It has been said, in- 
deed, that those exports are not to Turkey, but through Turkey to 
other places: which only proves that the influence ef the Ottoman 
empire encourages a commerce that the empire itself is incapable 
of sustaining. With Russia the case is exactly opposite. Larly 
in the century, the Czar was exerting himself to foster the com- 
merce of Taganrog and Odessa; they were to be the great ports of 
departure for the produce of the Don and the Danube, as Riga 
was to be the great port of departure for timber, tallow, and 
other raw produce of the North. The Czar saw the advan- 
tage of trade, but it was to be the trade that he dic- 
tated, flowing in the channels that he dictated. He had 
caught the rude idea that the wealth of a nation is exclu- 
sively or chiefly promoted by its exports; and the maximum of 
| export with the minimum of import was the object. The import- 
trade of the Black Sea and the Sea of Azoff rose from 10,000,000 
roubles in 1824 to 19,600,000 in 1832; the export-trade, from 
18,327,000 in 1824 to 30,934,000 in 1833. Tussia was to give to 
the world such commerce as Cesar pleased: but commerce will 
not exist or grow on such terms. Turkey mainiained the Danube 
free, while Russia suffered it to be choked up with mud; and the 
| diplomacy exploded by the war aided Russia. As Lord Aber- 
deen observed on the settlement of 1829, the effect of the sti- 
pulations respecting the islands of the Danube “must be to place 
the control of navigation and commerce of that river exclusively 
in the hands of Russia,” who would allow the world such com- 
merce as she pleased but not such commerce as the world desired 
to have. Take the case of a single port. Turkey would impose 
no obstacles to our seeking the commerce of Redout-Kaleh; but 
Russia does. In consequence of complaints of Russian merchants, 
who urged that foreigners enjoyed undue advantages in importin 
goods at Redout-Kaleh, an ukase was issued in 1851 to tramme 
the Transeaucasian trade, the effect of which was to ruin the com- 
merce of Redout-Kaleh. It extended the Russian tariff of pro- 
hibitions and high duties on almost every article imported into 
Mingrelia and Georgia. At Souchum-Kaleh the Trebizond Turks 
had pushed an active barter, until they were arrested—if they 
were quite arrested—by the Russian gun-boats cruising between 
the forts of Circassia and suppressing trade lest trade should 
_ strengthen their enemy. It was not the mud alone that arrested 
the commerce of the Danube; Russia imposed innumerable 
charges and consular fees at the port of shipment—charges for 
seals, coverings, &c., besides forty days’ quarantine at the port of 
arrival. In short, the policy of Russia, with respect to commerce, 
as with respect to politics, was suppression. 
The war has shaken off this blighting influence. It has 
abolished gun-boats from the coast of Circassia; it has taken the 
mouth of the Danube from Russia; it has put down her right of 
transit-dues, consular charges, &c.; it has emancipated the Black 
‘Sea. But the effect will not only be to place us where we were 
| years ago, with simple emancipation ; there have been great al- 
| terations even within the last few years. Hungary, so large a 
| portion of whose trade ought to have come down the Danube if it 
had not been arrested by Russia, has undergone many changes, 

two of which will suflice to show how much productive power 
| now exists to be called forth: her villein tenures have been com- 
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muted, railways have been introduced. The Turkish provinces 
bordering on the Danube have displayed improvement, even to the 
eye, from the industry and enterprise of the inhabitants, before 
the highway was fully opened to them: it is henceforth opened, 
and the left bank is placed on a level commercially with the right 
bank. The Black Sea is cmancipated from a piratical tyrant, at a 
time when war has brought with it a great amount of enterprise, of 
visiting, and of interest attaching to the whole seaboard of the Black 
Sea. Turkey, who has contracted her first loan, has been fairly in- 
troduced into the European system, and has had her free-trade ten- 
dencies confirmed. These changes have been in great part completed 
in the interval since the Western Powers challenged the blighting 
influence and undertook its removal. In the North, the fayour- 
able changes are not so great, but they are still considerable; and 
the interests with which we have to deal in that region are on a 
larger scale. Commerce and polities are as much mixed in the 
Baltic as in the Black Sea. Russia has managed her marine, her 
customs, and her encroachments, with a view to her one rude ob- 
ject—territorial aggrandizement. She has recently been detected, 
it is said, in a new scheme for obtaining possession of Finmark, 
with a port in the North Sea, and of a marine population. Swe- 
den has long enjoyed a rude commerce; its woods, mines, and 
fisheries, used until the last quarter of a century to be distinguished 
by energy, activity, and development. But many signs have re- 
cently been noticed that the Swedes are degenerating under the 
overawing shadow which Russia casts across the Baltic. Her 
coastmen are indolent: they will strike work after a couple of 
days’ exertion, and enjoy themselves on the wages which they can 
snatch by a hasty employment, instead of labouring to get out of 
opportunity all that it can yield. Even already Russian supre- 
macy in the Baltic has been checked. The other Baltic states can 
no longer fear to exercise their own energies and activity. 

Perhaps, however, the most important results to the North will 
be the enduring influence of the check upon the proceedings of a 
body which is not Russian. The Zollverein of Prussia is quite as 
much political as commercial ; its object was to consolidate the ma- 
terial interests of several German states, in order that Prussia 
might have them pledged to itself as their centre and sovereign. 
While Russia has been maintaining the anti-commercial influence 
inthe Baltic, her grand commercial agent was Prussia, chief of the 
Zollverein. We have seen how Prussia has managed to use her 
interme liate position in order to make a profit out of a contraband 
trade. Toa certain extent she has always done so, being the in- 
termediary between the commerce of the West and anti-commer- 
cial Russia. Now, should the Baltic be thrown open—should 
Denmark be induced to make a sale of her Sound dues, as pro- 
bably she will—the position of the Prussian Zollverein would be 
turned ; and a more active commerce would impart a practical les- 
son to the Northern States, that profit is to be made rather by 

ushing trade than by restraining it. And the most formidable 

cause the most moderate of anti-free-trade organizations would 
be neutralized. As the conflict has not been so positive in the 
Baltic, the results cannot be so positive; but we may certainly 
augment the probable result by the example of increasing profits 
which the Black Sea would show to the Baltic, and by the ge- 
neral impulse to commerce from the action of this country under 
free trade. Itis not to be overlooked that railways have been in- 
troduced into the countrics North of the Baltic, into Sweden and 
Norway ; and the internal resources of these countries are likely 
to be drawn forth at an accelerated rate. There are, therefore, re- 
sident motives for stimulating the trade of the Baltic, ready to act 
with the external motives. And it is at such a juncture that the 
blighting spirit is thwarted in the Northern Sea, as it is removed 
in the Southern. 
THE METROPOLITAN CHURCH-BUILDING 
ASSOCIATION, 
TaxkinG the whole of England and Wales, accommodation for at- 
tendance at religious worship is afforded only to a portion of the 
community; and of all our counties the Metropolitan is in the 
worst condition. The total provision for public worship, including 
not only churches but chapels and meeting-houses of all descrip- 
tions, is less in Middlesex than in any other English county,—as 
17 to 30; and the deficiency, if the expression may be allowed, is 
constantly increasing. Annually, about 40,000 souls are added to 
the population of Londen, by births and immigration ; congrega- 
tions enough, casting aside infants, for ten or twenty churches. 
These simple facts speak for themselves. England is a Christian 
country ; the community is supposed to attend church, at least on 
the seventh day ; and there is a body which claims to be the Na- 
tional Church—* the Church of England.” In a country thus 
endowed with a national church, it is a practical absurdity, a gi- 
gantic sarcasm, that there should be multitudes excluded from 
ublic worship by the simple want of room; and the sarcasm has 
its sting in the fact that the Metropolitan county should stand the 
lowest in this particular. 

The want suggests the supply. On the face of the facts, the 
“ London Diocesan Church-building Society ” has aright to public 
support, and all the more that it — on no exclusive prin- 
ciples and in no exclusive mode. It is not intended to supersede 
local exertion, but to assist it. “ A plan has been formed,” says 
the circular of the Society, “ for raising the sum of 500,000/. by 
ten equal yearly instalments, in aid of the Society’s operations, 
especially by an appeal to the landowners of the Metropolis ; and 
such a spirit of liberality has, by God’s blessing, been awakened | 
among a few of the chief owners of property, that, exclusive of 


contributions previously announced, 25,000/. have been already 
promised by three individuals, and 10,000/. from the Land Re- 
venues of the Crown.” It is proposed to form a hundred new ec- 
elesiastical districts in places where spiritual aid is most needed. 
Ultimately, however, the association hopes to see the whole Metro- 
polis subdivided into parishes and districts of convenient size, con- 
taining a suitable population, each with its own pastor. In sum, 
the Society hopes to see the condition of London such as it ought 
to be under a national church. 

The list of contributions is in itself a guarantee for the spirit of 
the enterprise. The Queen heads the list with 500/.; the Crown 
gives 10,0007. The Duke of Bedford, in ten yearly instalments, 
10,000/. ; the Bishop of London, 5000/.; Lord Leigh, a site; Mr. 
Hubbard, a church with its endowments; Mr. William Cotton, a 
site on his property at Limehouse, and a church with its endow- 
ments. It must be confessed that many recent efforts of this kind 
have been distinguished by considerable liberality ; and more than 
one contributor to this list, including the Queen, appear to us to 
stand there as a guarantee that the utility of the association will 
not be narrowed by any ungenerous or sectarian purpose. ~ 

This last, in truth, is a fundamentally important question. 
Money may be extorted from individuals in the name of London 
bishops and busybodies, who put themselves forward under the 
sacred name of religion ; and they may enforce black-mail for con- 
siderable sums; churches may be built and endowed,—although, 
before the movements can attain to that stage, any narrowness of 
motive is most likely to be found out; and then the fund, with 
splendid promise, becomes a failure. But besides the extension of 
builded churches, there is another species of church-extension 
which clamorously calls for a right understanding. Although 
we have not churches enough for the population, we have in 
many cases not congregations enough for the church. In 
many a parish where neither the Established church nor 
the Nonconformist chapel could hold the numbers of resi- 
dents, both chapel and church, especially the latter, are half 
empty. A powerful style of eloquence may sometimes fill 
a chapel with a class greedy of excitement, including some who 
come to enjoy the only kind of entertainment permitted on the 
Sunday. But it is by desperate physical exertion that chapels are 
filled, and they remain the exception. There must be a reason for 
this. It has become the more conspicuous, since a spirit of queru- 
lous scepticism has manifestly declined. Nothing is more marked 
than an increase of appeal to religious influences on the part of 
those who seek to promote science and education in their highest as 
well as most popular spheres. To speak plainly, the fact is that 
religious ideas have passed beyond the ordinary level of the clergy, 
whether in or out of the Establishment; and the true prom be 
extension that is wanted in our day depends upon a better under- 
standing amongst the clergy as to their proper functions—a 
broader appeal to the intellect and still more to the heart of the 
public. Those preachers who have caught the spirit of the age, 
who can illustrate religious truths with the light of science, or en- 
force social duties with the light of religion, command the atten- 
tion of the public. If we had more preachers trained in this 
manner, we should have fewer empty churches. How much, then, 
depends upon the spirit in which this church-building is under- 
taken! If in addition tothe 191 new churches consecrated by the 
present Bishop of the diocese we are to have 191 more duly fitted 
up with the internal furniture, we shall advance but one step to- 
wards the real church-extension. If, on the other hand, the pro- 
moters of the movement are in earnest, and feel the whole power 
of their opportunity, they may render the pulpit the true auxiliary 
of education, and station throughout the Metropolis men qualified 
to teach the multitude how to think and how to live. 


TLOTEL-EXTENSION. 

Hor controversy proceeds in print upon the actual state of hotel- 
keeping in this country, and the improvements that are practicable. 
Hot controversy also proceeds about the country, amongst the 
many in locomotion, as to the amount of hotel-charges. One tells 
us that a great joint-stock company is to be established in London; 
whereupon a second warns us that joint-stock hotel-keeping has 
always failed, and that projectors have overbuilt themselves, only 
obtaining four per cent upon their capital. A third contrasts 
English hotels, where all is dear and doubtful, with Continental 
hotels—often joint-stock enterprises—where all is cheapness, 
civility, and regularity. A fourth discourses on the merits of 
American hotel-living, where private families, children and all, 
enjoy the conveniences that men of our upper classes find at their 
club. A fifth tells us that Britishers will never submit to the 
slavery of breakfast and dinner hours as in America. A sixth 
rejoins, that it is no slavery to breakfast somewhere between six 
or ten o'clock, to join a bread-and-cheese luncheon at noon, an 
ordinary a fuur, with a separate dinner for ladies and children at 
two, tea at six, and supper at eleven. In America you get a good 
meal at the specified hour, or a makeshift if you want it in the 
intervals; while we have only the makeshift, or a special feast 
with some delay and much expense. A seventh tells us that rail- 
ways have introduced a new system amongst the travelling classes, 
by showing them that the great moving public can have the con- 
venience of the Reform Club at railway stations. Ay, it is 
answered, at a handsome cost for those whose purses are freely 
lined with gold. These improvements have not yet reached the 
public at large. 

No, it is said, because the public at large does not use inns, but 
avoids them: and why ? For the double reason that the charges 
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are high—which is bad ; and that they are obscure and doubtful— | also, it is hinted, find that an occasional prize of an excise- 
which is worse. The man with sovereigns in his purse may ven- | man’s place is likely to promote merit and stimulate exertion. 
ture into an hotel, sure that he shall net be shamed by ordering | Posts in the public service, therefore, are now placed regularly in 
what he pleases ; the man with shillings only is not sure that he | the category of school-prizes. But what is the reason why Sir 
can even enter the doors without finding that he ought not to stop, | Charles and Mr. Wood give themselves this certificate? What is 
and coming away with the blush of shame on his face. For the | the motive for the new bait thrown out, through the Huddersfield 
Englishman, who so constantly preaches economy, is of all men } Institution and the Hereford Schools, to the exciseman class of the 
the one most ashamed to say that “ he can’t afford it.” public? It looks very like a new plan to make the substantial 
Here is an immense moving public, with no corresponding ac- | artisans and yeomen in love with the new system—whatever 
—— ; = inns eye nape go ps eaang ne others may think of it. 
are not used. e cause of this anomaly we have oftener than | : : . - 2 
once pointed out ; and it appears to us that such progress as we | « pessnene gy ae sere ten nc0~ Net tie . wor Be blanco a .? 
have recently had corroborates our explanation of those causes. | .. this adn > N thi + hagermcnangpene-ce Mico cpm de dis, 
The first thing to secure the support of the general public—that : ee eee ee ee 
- - , : f cussion than the difliculty of ascertaining facts, even at the mo- 
which pays in silver rather than gold—is a foreknowledge of the | j.ont of occurrence, much more s f ths seilien alte 
charges to be encountered. The Hote! Guide may have done much | 4). ooourrence. It may b that th nie tich ae of P — ‘Alb * 
to meet this want ; but the public wishes something more simple | ; borat Beg onde ae tee sonra pen leg ee 
: Bar Po cagrrgy: =e —"? in the deliberations of the Cabinet has been stated somewhere, but 
and direct than a dictionary to guide it in taking its ease at its inn. we do nets 2 : : tin, 
ee - : ; 4 emember to have seen it. It would be interesting to 
Simplicity is the first object, classification the next. We want an | + thi, historical eucstion right at cas ” 
approach to uniformity ; an arrangement of charges into aliquot ¢ que 6" te ’ 
parts, presenting any operation at an inn not in the form of a com- Was the late decision of Chief Justice Campbell against the com- 
licated arithmetical sum, but of an easily calculated payment. | pulsory observance of crossing on checks “exceptional,” or not ? 
ne main reason for the extensive use of hotels in America is, that | There was some doubt in the evidence, whether, in the particular 
the charges for eating, lodging, attendance, and other accommo- | case, the crossing was to “ Dixon and Co.,” or only “and 
dation, are lumped ina simple form. We never should have had Co.” ; and it is thought by some that if this doubt had not existed, 
the same use of the railway if we had not had the table of fares, | the Jury would have given for the defendant. But the present 
and the first-class, second-class, and third-class carriages, which | law rests not only on the verdict; it rests mainly on the instrue- 
the traveller can select and enter without much trouble, or with- | tions of Lord Campbell, that nobody is bound to exercise more 
out encountering those who look down upon him. If, on entering | caution in cashing a check because it is crossed. Various expedi- 
the railway-carriage, the traveller had felt any uncertainty about | ents have been suggested—such as making the check which would 
his fare, had to sum up a bill, to confront the disparaging counte- | otherwise have been crossed payable to a banker in the body of it; 
ames “ og yee waiter, - on to — what _ — ed that it — Ba aS the hic odd a oo we a i 
justi ° im in as ing—we shou not ave seen undreds o s amp, paya ea sigh ,» aD requiring 1pdoersement. £ ir sug- 
mvennlle using the railways every day in the year. The table of | gestion is, a law giving to the crossing an absolute power of pro- 
fares, the simple charges, the classification into first, second, and | tecting the drawer—of course by restricting the payment to 
third, are the reasons why the “ million” uses the railway, as the | “ bearer,” unless it should reach the bank through another bank 
million reads the railway library, or goes to shilling exhibitions ; | specified. We view these mechanical precautions with jealousy. 
aud the same facilities would make the million use the inn. | A clever hand at such things could, no doubt, suggest many modes 
| of * doing” the check-drawing public, if the cabulistie words 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“and Co.,” between a couple of lines, were made to have a legal 
THE new Board of Works with its City representatives has the op- | a Every new appearance of security introduces a new blind 
portunity of signalizing itself by pronouncing judgment on the , “°F ‘T° 
Smithfield site question. Wonderful is the lack of invention in those | We have been accustomed to attach much value to proverbs 
who lay out plans of London. Smithfield market has been removed, | and traditions in respect to physical phenomena, on the reasonable 
the ground is left vacant, something must be done with it; and , impression that they have been the results of cumulative observa- 
the prevalent idea seems to be that it must be converted into a | tion. “ February fill dyke” has long given that month the repu- 
meat-market! As if London City, driven from the idea of a /ive- | tation of being a very wet one. Such, however, is not the fact. 
meat market, could fall back upon no other invention than a dead- | By a table of observations at Greenwich, covering a space of 
meat market. There is a splendid opportunity for recovering a thirty-five years, in a pamphlet lately published by Mr. Belville 
great piece of open space and fresh air. If room is wanted for a | of the Royal Observatory there, it would seem that, on an average 
meat-market, it may be found in the neighbourhood of Smithfield. | of that period, less rain fell in February than in any other month 
There is the old Fleet Prison, where mutton might take the place | of the year. Our readers will perhaps be equally surprised to 
of debtors; and there are numberless small streets around Smith- | learn that the wettest month was October. We believe the same 
field, the opening of which would increase the value of the pro- | results were arrived at by Professor Phillips in Kast Yorkshire, 
perty. It would be an improvement to make these streets into a | and are given in his very interesting work on the rivers and moun- 
meat-market: it would be the reverse of an improvement to cover | tains of that county ; but we have not the book at hand to refer 
the open space near Bartholomew’s Hospital with mutton, beef, to. As unexpected may be other results from the Greenwich 

table. It would seem that 40 per cent more rain falls in the latter 


and butchers. i J 
| six months of the year than in the former ones. 

















The delays in the Metropolitan district post are a subject of seth -naaeape 
general complaint which only partially finds its way into the public we —- sahnguesincetnh ted 
journals. The post is continually breaking its promise, especially “ ovhnd 
in the short distances. That transit which is promised for two Mean annual rain fall. .24-78 


| The same sort of mistake was made with regard to November, 
“the month of suicides”: statistics have shown that the greater 


destination till a quarter before three. We suspect that these de- | number of suicides occur in the summer months—lax business 
lays arise principally from the labour of sorting ; and we have yet | and debilitating heats being more intolerable than fogs. 
— — the —— why tie “' the oe - a Is fever a permanent institution wherever it is first established ? 
ill’'s first plan, het i MRETY SOETINg, — pay h = hould he * | A correspondent of the Daily News quotes a private letter from 
Mr. Hill proposed that in every receiving-house there shou an | Bermuda, stating that “the old Eclaire is showing herself again in 
alphabetically-divided letter-box. In order to use this, the public | +4. Rosamond; the hot weather having brought out the fever 
-“ be — with an oa bee of —— = again,” and the new baptism not having altered the constitution of 
on a be willing to agg LoL ‘| =e meget | int © the ship. Is it that the Eclaire has become infected beyond re- 
public would be willing to use. neon were Civiced into 2 | covery; or is it that the structwre of the ship engenders fever 
given number of stations, distinctly named, with letter-boxes at all | aiheniene @ th tale & hehcee? We belive: Giese tame bean 
the receiving-houses for those stations, it is clear that the process | pany vessels whose conformation has produced fever by the im- 
of sorting would be minimized. The public would have to co- | possibility of eliminating the bilge-water or bad air. It is hard 
operate by attending to the alphabetical order, but it would be in- | that the sailors of H.M. ships should be made the vile bodies for 
eited to do so by the penalty of delay for neglect. experiments in the pathology of shipbuilding. 


For what reason is the Trevelyan-Wood correspondence with Wh we urs , 
: y was the route of King Victor Emmanuel changed when 
bs ag a. one ay -4 oe A — 4 he was received in Paris? This is a subject still debated in Turin. 
ae ae CS ey ae oe en a pune ce | The people were led to expect him by one route and the King him- 
partment volunteers a printed statement, there is something at | cir Was led by another. He was sent off in state at his de- 
eo eer = it. ge oe letters bag oe —~ e been es parture; but, it was thought on his arrival, and during his visit, 
published ¢ he ‘De , — Heoford 9 ‘~ Sir Che a rtien Y | that the manifestations of the public were not invited or even 
peer = : <7 tag th ia nin feial vad ed or mere yt | facilitated. Is it that the paternal Emperor, who judges for the 
peer oh Mrd ve M. De, «phe “5° a De = ‘Sir Chor] a | French, did not wish to give occasion for popular admiration to 
per atiat y re ble — hich +, be eff per i nh ar’es | burst out at the sight of the King who has told the people to 
ee Se See eee ee oh ue Vw es. | judge for themselves, and has exercised his paternal power to pro- 
sent system of Civil Service examination shall have been at work | tect them against the ultra-paternity even of the Church ? 
for some time; and Mr. John Wood, besides anticipating such a | y 
result, throws out ahint. The Dean has, for several years, selected | It is useless to keep up discussions upon the Crédit Mobilier 
candidates for office in the Excise from among the most deserving | systems, but it will be quite well to note the continued extension 
in the schools under his observation ; and he will confer an addi- | from the French centre. ‘The Paris company is now about to es- 


hours will take three or five. <A letter posted at four a.m. on 
Monday bears the twelve o’clock post-mark, and does not reach its 








tional obligation on Mr. Wood if in his visit to the Mechanics In- | tablish a bank in Madrid, advancing the Government 24,000,000 
stitution at Huddersfield, he continue these selections. He may | reals by way of guarantee. 


Re epee sy 











2 Cee wate ma... . 
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There is also a mystery at Vienna. The Austrian Government 
gets up a Crédit Mobilier—subscriptions for shares in the “ Imperial 
Royal Privileged Credit Institution for Commerce and Trade”; 
the 10th is appointed as the day for the beginning of the subscrip- 
tions; the office is besieged with an immense queue at the doors, 
and soldiers are stationed to keep order! On the evening of the 
14th, issues a notice, abruptly announcing that the subscription “ is 
at anend.” The amount to be subscribed was only 1,500,000/. : 
why, for so small a matter, get up the dramatic scene of monetary 
émeute? From Austria to Spain we observe that there is this 
raising of the wind on the Paris plan. 

A contemporary assures us that “the tendency of the Russian 
peasantry is the very reverse of vagabondage and squatting”; and 
for proving the truth of this, we are told, “nothing breaks their 
heart so certainly as permanent removal from the tombs of their 
fathers.” The tombs of our fathers are usually the last place at 
which we desire to be “ permanently ” lodged. How difficult it 
must be for Englishmen to judge for Russians! 


It is dangerous to refer too much to pedigrees. Sir Arthur | 
Wardour proved something more than the antiquity of his family | 
when he cited the name of his ancestor in the Ragman Roll. <A 
claim was recently made to the public on behalf of a gentleman 
who is related to Defoe; a very illustrious relationship. It is, 
however, curious to read in the chronicle of the Annual Register 
for 177i, page 65, another record of the Defoe family. 

“ January 2d. The following convicts were executed at Tyburn pursuant 
to their sentence: viz. Mark Marks, for a street-robbery, which he denied 
to the last; Thomas Hand, for firing a pistol and wounding —_ Hol- 
loway, with intent to kill; and John Clerk and Joseph Defoe, for robbing Mr. 
Fordyce of a gold watch and some money. ‘This last is said to be grandson 
of the celebrated Daniel Defoe, who wrote the 7rue-born Englishman, Ro- 
binson Crusoe, Colonel Jack, and other ingenious pieces.” 


Letters ta the Editor. 


THE WAR WITH RUSSIA, 
Clevedon Court, Somerset, 17th December 1855. 

Str—The writer of a letter headed “ The Objects of the War”’ expresses 
himself with an apparent honest warmth which induces me to trust that he 
will give an equally honest attention to the subjoined observations. 

His first position is this: that we war in furtherance of the cause of “ free 
institutions.” He then explains, that in order to attain free institutions, it 
is essential to allow the freest exercise of individuality in man and woman, 
short of trenching upon the individuality of other men and women ; and adds, 
that all governments upon other bases than this are detrimental to the pro- 
gress of humanity. 

The idea that obviously occurs to us on reading this statement of the objects 
of the war, as held, we are told, by ** four-fifths of the English nation,”’ is the 
freshness and novelty of the theory. It is indeed a marvel, that if * four- 
fifths of the English nation ’’ advocated the war on these grounds, the matter 
has been kept private until the 15th December 1855! However, let that | 
pass. I must request the writer’s attention to some very awkward obstacles | 
to the satisfactory realization of this same theory. 1 suppose it is admitted 
that the aggressive war now waged on Russia is a joint atfair of France and 
England. Probably, also, it will be admitted, that if France withdraws 
from the struggle, the war must cease and determine. Now, are we 
gravely to be informed that France began the war with Russia, and | 
1s now carrying it on, “in furtherance of the cause of free institutions” ? 
Louis Napoleon—for, remember, ‘‘ every despot must be held to represent his 
nation ’’— Louis Napoleon fighting for free institutions? Is Saul amongst the 
ae gon ? The Lourgeois Gentilhomme of Moliére was delighted to tind he | 

ad been unconsciously speaking prose all his life. Louis Napoleon, with 
the unsophisticated innocence so peculiarly his characteristic, has been 
waging war on Russia in furtherance of the cause of free institutions, and 
was quite unaware of the fact until the 15th December 1855! But if the 
notion that Louis Napoleon is fighting for free institutions is preposterous, it 
is then plain that, according te the novel theory now propounded, France is 
fighting for one thing and England for another! ‘This is not a very auspi- 
cious state of affairs, and is likely to end either in a dead-lock or a thorough 
break-down. ‘To add to the confusion, I am obliged to remind the writer | 
that the present French Government exactly answers to the description with 
which he has favoured us, of a government “ detrimental to the progress of 
humanity.” It is a government which does not allow “the freest indi- 
Viduality in man and woman.”” Moreover, whilst we may respect the loyalty 
and good faith evinced by Nupoleon the Third towards this country since the 
commencement of the war, and whilst we may make allowances for his present | 
position, resolutely hostile as it is to the cause of freedom all over the | 
world, we cannot forget the coup d'état; whilst the obvious answer toa 
despot proposing to abate the nuisance of despotism in countries other than 
his own is evidently, ‘* Physician, heal thyself!’’ This much, however, is 
clear, Louis Napolcon is at present master of the situation, He can bring 
the war to a close the moment it ceases to be bencficial to himself. And 
when will that moment arrive? Precisely then when the cause of freedom 
throughout Europe begins to revive. He is now supreme amidst the sove- | 
reigns of Europe. Our policy has made him so. Of what system is he the 
champion and representative? Your readers will have no difficulty in an- 
swering the question. I think we may now quit the subject of “free insti- 
tutions.”’ 

If I rightly gather the meaning of the writer, he admits that aggressive 
annexations may be borne with if the condition of the annexed people be 
improved. I do not entirely agree with him on this point; but if it be con- 
ceded, then Russia stands acquitted, for, notwithstanding the writer's furious 
invective, I firmly believe that the condition of the annexed people has 
been on the whole improved by the change. Mere assertion proves no- | 
thing; but I think Mr. M‘Culloch’s opinion is entitled to respectful at- | 
tention, and I therefore beg leave to transcribe it. ‘No doubt, her 
rulers (i.e. Russia’s) have had the same desire to extend her territories 
as those of France, England, and other powers ; but certainly they are not | 
in this respect in any degree peculiar. In point of fact, too, by far the | 
greater part of the territorial acquisitions of Russia have consisted of mere 
deserts, or of countries occupied by roving barbarians, and are worth little or 
nething. Her really valuable acquisitions have been confined to those on the 
side of Poland and the Black Sea. Her conquests in this direction have | 
added materially to her power ; and it is but fair to add, that they have also 
added very materially to the wellbeing and civilization of the inhabitants.” | 
It remains to be proved how far we can scowl with virtuous indignation at 
Russia’s maltreatment of conquered provinces, while we reflect upon our | 
own gross misgovernment of the Indian empire, our long acquiescence in 








the horrors of Juggernaut, of widow-burning, and of torture, and our mani- 
fold sins of omission and commission towards the inhabitants of that neg- 
lected region. I do not dispute that much cruelty and much corruption pre- 
vail in Russia; but it is equally certain that improvement in the condition 
of all classes of the people has commenced, and was steadily progressing an- 
terior to the present war. As for the notion of surrounding the people of 
Russia with a “ ring of enemies,” after the manner of a human battue, and 
carefully putting them to death, until the survivors drop on their knees and 
humbly ask for Magna Charta, the Public Health Act, Trial by Jury, Bass’s 
Pale Ale, Mechi’s Razor-strops, and other blessings of civilization,— 
as for this notion, besides its eccentric ferocity, there is this little ditficulty 
—you cannot form your ring. The Germans are not anxious to assist France 
to wreak vengeance on Russia for the merited disasters of 1812. 1 am glad, 
however, to learn that Turkey is to come in for her share of wholesome cor- 
rection. This is at least consistent. ‘If Turks be incapable of marching in 
line with the civilization of other nations, they will have to retreat from 
Europe.” This is most satisfactory, and signifies what the Yankees term 
“reforming them off the face of theearth.” I could have wished the writer 
had thrown a little of the fiery ardour with which he denounced Russia into 
his sentence of condemnation on the Turks, the brutal oppressors of our fellow 
Christians, women-slayers and child-murderers, whose atrocious cruelties are 
matters of history, whose social vices travellers shrink from describing. I 
could wish he had come out a little stronger; but I thank hin for that 

hrase—‘“* The Turks must retreat from Europe.”’ Only, how will it square 
with the celebrated ** hen-roost”’ illustration which has figured so much in 
the last few numbers of the Spectator? That unlucky hen-roost is 
doomed after all! Or, to turn to another familiar illustration, that 
of the “sick man.” Nicholas after all was not so far wrong in his ae 
tion for dividing the estate. We could not trust each other, and therefore 
we fought over the spoil. A few more words, and I have done. I respeet- 
fully deny the assertion of your correspondent that he has given us the view 
of the objects of the war taken by four-fifths of the English nation. The 
bulk of the nation earnestly desires peace ; a safe and honourable peace, no 
doubt, but yet peace. Your correspondent, if I understand him aright, de- 
sires no such thing. He desires to conquer, to devastate, and to destroy, 
without hearkening to any concessions which Russia may propose for our ac- 
ceptance. I believe that here he represents but a small minority of our 
countrymen, and I rejoice to think so. For were the nations of Europe 
models of virtuous self-government and guileless magnanimity,—which they 
certainly are not, but very much the reverse,—I should still with all my heart 
protest against the bloody doctrine that we are warranted in carrying fire 
and sword into the midst of an innocent population, not for the purpose of 
extorting just concessions, but simply to reduce the strength of the nation, 
and inflict wounds that may be long in healing. 

I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 

WOULD THE LATE SIR ROBERT PEEL 

DONE—WITH THE BANK OF ENGLAND? 
Gateshead, 19th December 1855. 

Srmr—What would the late Sir Robert Peel have done? is a question whieh 

has already in more than one case been asked and answered ; but not hitherto, 


Artuvr H, Ero, 


WHAT HAVE 


| so far as | am aware, has the very natural question been propounded, What 


would the late Sir Robert Peel have done with the Bank of England? 

To that question the following is the answer: it was his conviction that 
the Bank of England ought to be separated from the State; and this, had he 
lived, it would have been one of the objects of his life to effect. 

My authority for this statement is Mr. John M‘Gregor M.P.; who com- 
municated it to me in the course of an interview I had with him in London 
not long after Sir Robert Peel's death. That interview was sought by him 
with the object of inducing me to become trustee of a new bank it was at 
that time proposed to establish in London; and thus it was the conversation 
took this turn. 

The conclusion as to the necessity of this separation I had already derived 
from intercourse with my accomplished friend and neighbour Thomas Dou- 
bleday, and from reading in MS. his interesting Financial History of Eng- 
land, (since agen by Effingham Wilson) ; and I had, moreover, been led 
to suspect this conclusion in the mind of Sir Robert Peel from remarkable 
passages in some of his speeches, indicating the terror in which he lived as 
to the action of the Bank of England. 

I therefore took the opportunity of questioning Mr. M‘Gregor on the sub- 
ject; and his reply was emphatic and distinct, that had Sir Robert Peel 


| lived, it would have been an object with him to have separated the Bank of 


England from the State, and to this he bad looked forward. Of this cireum- 
stance, so distinct is my recollection that I am prepared to make an affidavit 
of it. 

I give publicity to it in the hope of thus stimulating inquiry, and in the 
full conviction, that as in the connexion of the Bank of England with tbe 
State originated the National Debt and all our financial disorders, so in the 
dissolution of that connexion is to be sought the only source of remedy. 

G. Crawsuay, 





BARON MARTIN’S SAYING, 


A correspondent, who forgets to sign his communication, addresses the 
following note to the Editor. 

“Tn page 1289 of the Spectator of the 15th instant, it is said, that Mr. 
Justice IJ iles recapitulated the evidence on the trial of Joseph S. Wooler, 
and concluded with this remark—‘I may observe, that, if I were to make 
a surmise, there is a person upon whom my fancy would rest rather than 
upon the prisoner.’ 

“If itisa merit in a Judge ‘spargere voces in vulgum ambiguas,’ Mr, 
Justice illes is not the Judge who can claim the honour of the above re- 
mark,” 

[No, the Judge to whom the remark was ascribed in last week’s report 
was Baron Martin: but it has been explained that he did no¢ make any 
such remark as that given by the reporter. What he did say was, that his 
fancy would have rested on any other person rather than on Mr. Wooler. 
The same erroneous substitution of “ Willes”’ for ‘* Martin” occurred in one 
of the Notes and Queries at page 1299 in our last number. Itis evident that 
the writer had been thinking more of the subject than of the person.—Ep.} 





[ For Booxs, see the accompanying Supplement.) 


BIRTHS, 
On the 9th December, at Ivy House, Teignmouth, the Wife of the Rev. W. C. 
Raffles Flint, of two boys and a girl; the latter since dead. . 
On the 11th, at Leamington, the Wife of Captain Robert Tryon] R.N., of a son. 
On the 12th, in Eaton Square, Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh, of Bracklin Castle, of a 


| daughter. 


On the 13th, at Wrenbury Hall, Cheshire, the Wife of Major Starkey, of a son. 

On the l4th, at the Rectory, Castleford, Yorkshire, the Wife of the Rev. W. T. M. 
Sylvester, of a daughter. 

On the 16th, in Lowndes Square, the Hon. Mrs. George Augustus Browne, of a 
son. 

On the 17th, at Gifford’s Hall, Suffolk, the Wife of Major Gresley, H.E.1.C,S., of a 
daughter. 
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On the 17th, at Saltmarshe, the Wife of the Hon. and Rev, Frank Sugden, of a | 


daughter. 

On the 19th, in Cumberland Street, the Hon. Mrs. Charles Lennox Peel, of a 
daughter. 

On the 19th, in Eaton Square, the Countess of Galloway, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 
On the 12th July, at Ipswich, Moreton Bay , Hugh Stowell, second son of the Rev. 


William Hendry Stowell, D.D., President of Cheshunt College, Herts, to Ellen | 


Elwyn, fourth daughter of the late William Elwyn Moore, Esq., of London. 

On the 25th October, at Patna, Bengal, Lord Henry Ulick Browne, B.C.S., to 
Catherine Henrietta, eldest daughter of W. S. Dicken, Esq., B.M.S. 

On the 29th November, at St. John’s Church, Darlington, Canada West, Frederick 
Thomas, fifth and youngest son of the late Eugenius Roche, Esq., of London, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of the Rev. Alexander Macnab, D.D. Rector of Darlington. 

On the llth December, at Crudwell, William Brookes, Esq., of Elmeston, Royal 
North Gloucester Militia, to Anne, relict of the late C. W. Paul, Esq., of Tetbury, 
and daughter of the late William Maskelyne, Esq., of Oaksey Park, Wilts. 

On the 15th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Alfred George Lapworth, and Henry 
James Lapworth, twin sons of Alfred Lapworth, Esq., of Old Bond Street, to Jane 
and Matilda, daughters of Thomas Stroud, Esq., of Victoria Square, Belgravia. 

On the 18th, at Stoke Damerel, Devonport, Captain Dawson, Ninety-third High- 


landers, to Blanche, youngest daughter of Rear-Admiral Sir Michael Seymour, 


K.C.B. 
On the 18th, at St. Mary’s Episcopal Chapel, Dalmahoy, Henry Lee Harvey, Esq., 
second surviving son of the late Colonel Harvey, of Castlesemple and Mousewald, 


to the Lady Elizabeth Erskine, fourth daughter of the Right Hon. the Earl of | 


Buchan. 

On the 19th, at St. Michael-at-Plea, Norwich, the Rev. Charles B. Scott, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Head Master of Westminster School, to Susan 
Georgina, youngest daughter of Edward Smyth, Esq., of Norwich, and of Hurds- 
field, Cheshire. 

On the 20th, at Trinity Church, St. Marylebone, the Rev. Frederick Fanshawe, 
Fellow of Exeter College, and Head Master of the Bedford Grammar School, to 
Mary Louisa, youngest daughter of thelate Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Goldfinch, 

DEATHS, 

On the 29th November, John Bennet, Esq., of Laleston House, Glamorganshire ; in 
his 94th year. 

On the 10th December, at Wadhurst Vicarage, Sussex, Augusta Anne, eldest 
child of the Rev. John Foley, Vicar of Wadhurst; in her Sth year. On the 17th, at 
the same place, Cecilia, third surviving daughter; in her 5th year; also, on the 
o- day, Caroline Martha, last surviving daughter of the Rev. John Foley; in her 

year. 
On the 13th, at Roche Court, Hants, Frances, widow of the late Sir J. W. S. 
Gardiner, Bart. ; in her 67th year. 

On the lith, in Arundel Street, Strand, Major Henderson, K.H., and a Military 

Knight of Windsor, late of the Fiftieth Regiment; in his 73d year. 


On the 4th, in Eaton Square, Charles De Laet Waldo Sibthorpe, Esq., of Can- | 


wick House, Lincolnshire, and Pottrells, Hertfordshire, Colonel of the Royal South 
Lincolnshire Militia, and for nearly thirty years one of the Representatives in Par- 
liament for the City of Lincoln; in his 73d year. 

On the 15th, at Exeter, at the railway station, after a few days’ illness, of pul- 
monary hemorrhage, Charlotte Juliana Jane, wife of James Wentworth Buller, 
Esq., of Downes, third daughter of the late Lord Henry Molyneux Howard; in her 


year. 

On the 16th, at Hordle Cliff, Hants, William Frederick Chambers, M.D., K.C.H., 
late Physician in Ordinary to the Queen; in his 69th year. 

On the 16th, at Kingston Lacy, Wimbourn Minster, Dorset, Octavia Elizabeth 
Bankes, youngest daughter of the Right Hon. George Bankes, M.P.; in her 22d year. 
ane the 17th, at Barrington Hall, Cambridgeshire, John Bendyshe, Esq. ; in his 

year. 

On the 18th, in St. James’s Place, Samuel Rogers, Esq.; in his 93d year. 

On the 18th, in Trefusis Terrace, Exmouth, Nicholas Saumarez, Esq., the last 
surviving brother of the late Admiral Lord de Saumarez ; in his 90th year. 


HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 15. 
[From the Official Return.) 
Ten Weeks Week 


















of 1845-"54. of 1855. 

ZyMOtic Diseases ....cccccccscccccccccccccscsecsecsccsecscsescees B0L.3 sooo 246 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variableseat., 49.4 sees 44 
Tubercular Diseases .......++ covceee erecccsecesecese IS1.5 eeoe 201 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves,and Senses....... 125.2 ese 125 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .......cceseccecescesees 443 coee 5a 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration.... 293.9 .ee< 267 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Urgans of Digestion... 60.1 see. 70 
Disonces Of the Kidneys, Bc. 200 .cccccccccccccccccccccsccccccces 12.7 cove 20 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &¢. ......+0006 10.0 seve 8 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c,., 8-5 cece ll 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, X&c... 1.6 cece 5 
Malformations.....ccsccsceceseceeees « 5.0 seve 4 
Premature Birth . 29.4 seve 27 

24.5 esee SS 

56.1 sees oa 

11.6  sese 31 

26.5 sees 49 

Tota! (including unspecified causes) . 1258.5 127 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orrice, Dec. 18.—Brevet.—The undermentioned promotions to take place 
consequent upon the death of the following officers -Gen. Sir John Brown, died 
Nov. 16; Major-Gen, F, Markham, died Nov. 21; Lieut.-Gen. James Lindsay, died 
Dec. 5—Col. John Cox, half-pay unattached, to be Major-Gen.; Lieut.-Col. Frede- 
rick Paul Haines, half-pay unattached, to be Col. ; Major William Clarke, half-pay 
unattached, to be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. William Radcliff, 54th Foot, to be Major. 

War-orricr, Dec. 21.— Cavalry.—1st Regiment of Life Guards—R. M. Biddulph, 
Gent. to be Cornet and Sub-Lieut. by purchase, vice Grosvenor, promoted. 

Ist Dragoons— Cornet W. H. Cutler to be Lieut. by purcha-e, vice Basset, who 
retires. 

7th Light Drags.—Assist.-Surg. W. E. Lynch, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 
vice A. F. H. Lynch, who exchanges. 

llth Light Drags.— Lieut. C. R. Vansittart to be Capt. by purchase, vice Ennis, 
who retires; Cornet and Adjt. J. Yates to have the rank of Lieut.; Cornet E. C. 
Cockburn to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Vansittart. 

Royal Artillery - Statf-Surg. of the Second Class H. C. Walshe, M.D., to be Surg. 
vice Bent, promoted on the Staff; Assist.-Staff-Surg. T. J. Orton to be Assist.- 
Surg. vice Park, promoted to the Staff. 

Infantry.—Coldstream Guards—Lieut. and Capt. and Brevet-Major C. Baring to 
be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Lieut.-Col. P. G. H. Somerset, C.B. 
who retires; Lieut. and Capt. and Brevet-Major George Lord Bingham to be Adjt. 
vice the Hon. P. Fielding, promoted. 

Scots Fusilier Guards —C. P, Pemberton, Gent. ‘to be Ensign and Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Mitford, who retires. For G. Perry, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. dated Ist 
June 1855, which appeared in the Gazette of that date, read Acting-Assist.-Surg. 
G. Perry to be Assist.-Surg. dated 29th Jan, 1855, 


4th Regt. of Foot—Lieut.’W. Winniett to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet- | 


Major C. J. Bartley, whose brevet rank has been converted into substantive rank, 


under the Royal Warrant of the 6th Oct. 1854; Ensign E. Brombhead to be Lieut. | 
without purchase, vice Winniett; Lieut. A. C. Twentyman, from the London Mi- | 


litia, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Bromhead ; Lieut. R. A. Law to be Adjt. 
vice Maule, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 
6th Foot - Lieut. W. Tyler Bartley to be Adjt. vice Lee promoted. 


7th Foot—Lieut. J. MacHenry to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet-Lieut.- | 


‘Col, J. R. Heyland, who has been promoted to the substantive rank of Major, un- 
‘der the Royal Warrant of 6th October 1854; Ensigu M. Watson to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Carpenter, promoted. 

8th Foot—Licut. IT. M. Vincent, from the 2d West India Regt. to be Lieut. 
wice Herrick, who exchanges. 
ae Foot—Ensign H. Purvis to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Beatty, who 

ines. 

Wth Foot—T. R. Hunt, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Hartwell, 
promoted. 

— Foot—Ensign T, Pinniger, from the 58th Foot, to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase. 
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3ist Foot—Major R. J. Edgar, from half-pay Unatt. to be Major, vice Lumley, 
| who exchanges; Lieut. R. P. Gould to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet- 
| Major R. J. Eager, whose brevet rank has been converted into substantive rank, 
under the Royal Warrant of 6:h October 1854; Ensign H. R, Cromartie to be Lieut, 
| without purchase, vice Gould; Lieut. J. B. Phillipson, from the Shropshire Mi- 
| litia, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Cromartie, 
| 36th Foot—R, Gun, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
39th Foot—R, A. V. Pope, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Nicholls, pro- 
moted. 
| isth Foot—A. G. Smith, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Douglas, pro- 
moted in the 96th Foot. 
48th Foot—Lieut. F. C, Trent to be Capt. by purchase, vice Herbert, who 
retires. 
50th Foot—Brevet-Major E, G. Hibbert to be Major, by purchase, vice Framp- 
ton, who retires. 
55th Foot—En 


ign E. C, Hilton to be Lieut, by purchase, vice Morgan, whose 
promotion, by purchase, on Aug. 31, has been cancelled. 

58th Foot -E, T. Pinniger, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hingeston, 
| promoted; Lieut. C. H. S. Jones, from the 4th West York Militia, tobe Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Pinniger, appointed to the 28th Foot. 7 

60th Foot—W. H,. Napier, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, in succession to 
Lieut. Fox, promoted. 

62d Foot—Capt. J. Charlewood, from half-pay Unattached, to be Capt. vice Wil- 
liams, who exchanges; Lieut. B. Ramsay to be Capt, by purchase, vice Charle- 
wood, who retires. 

77th Foot—Lieut. M. A, Waters to be Adjt. vice Morgan, promoted. 

78th Foot—Ensign J, Sinclair, from the 79th Foot, to be Ensign, without purch. 
vice Walsh, promoted, 

9ist Foot—N. M, Brock, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Burton, prom, 

92d Foot—R. A. Emmet, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, in succession to Lieut. 
Shafto, who retires. é 

97th Foot—Lieut. G. H. Hibbert-Ware to be Capt, without purchase, vice Bre- 
vet-Major H. G. Woods, whose brevet rank has been converted into substantive 
rank, under the Royal Warrant of 6th Oct. 1854; Ensign C. M‘Kay to be Lieut. 
without purchase, vice Hibbert-Ware. 

The promotions of the undermentioned officers were on the strength of the esta- 
blishment, have been antedated to 9th Sept.—Ensigns D. J. D. Safford, J. C, Min- 
to, and T. W. Sheppard. ‘To be Ensigns, without purehase—Sergeant-Major R. 
Smith; H. G. Fultord, Gent. Tobe Adjutant—Ensign R. Smith, vice White- 
head, promoted, 

Rifle Brigade—Ensign A. Green to be Lieut. without purchase. The promotion, 
by purchase, of Ensign A. Green, as stated in the Gazette of the 7th Sept. 1855, has 
been cancelled. The promotion of Lieut. G. L. Austin, on the 3lst August last, 
should have been gazetted as in succession to Lieut. Flower, who has retired. 

Ist West India Regiment—E. Smith, Gent. to be Ensign, witout purchase. 

2d West India Regiment—Lieut. W. H. Herrick, from the 8th Foot, to be Lieut. 
vice Vincent, who exchanges ; E. T. Oldfield, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
J. R. Thomson, promoted; T. Purefoy, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Harger, promoted. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen—H. R. M. Humphreys, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice Mackenzie, promoted. 

Land Transport Corps —-Capt. R. Larkins has been permitted to resign his com- 
mission. 

Provisional Dépét Battalion -Quartermaster J. Nowlan, half-pay 62d Foot, to be 
Paymaster. 

Unattached—Capt. and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. J. R. Heyland, 7th Foot, to have the 
substantive rank of Major, under the Royal Warrant of 6th Oct. 1854. The under- 
mentioned officers to have their brevet rank converted into substantive rank, under 
the Royal Warrant of 6th Oct. 1854—Brevet-Major H. G. Woods, 97th Foot; Brevet- 
Major G,. C. Bartley, 4th Foot; Brevet-Major R. J. Eager, 31st Foot. 

Staff - Major-Gen. Sir R. Airey, K.C.B. to be Quartermaster-Gen. to the Forces, 
vice Major-Gen. Freeth, who retires. Col. the Hon. P. E. Herbert, Unatt. to be 
Quartermaster-Gen. to the Forces serving in Turkey and the Crimea, vice Major- 
Gen. Sir R. Airey, K.C.B. resigned. 

Hospital Staff—Staff-Surg. of the First Class T. G. Logan, M.D, to be Deputy In- 
spector-Gen. of Hospitals, vice M‘Grigor, dec. Surg. J. Bent, from the Royal Artil- 
lery, to be Staff-Surg. of the First Class, vice Logan, prom. ; Assist.-Surg. T. Parke, 
from Royal Artillery, to be Staff Surg. of Second Class, vice Walshe, appointed to the 
Royal Artillery. Assist.-Surg. A. H. F. Lynch, from 7th Light Drags. to be Assist.- 
Surg. vice Lynch, who exchanges. Acting Assist.-Surg. W. Morris to be Assist.- 
Surg. Acting Assist.-Surg. J. Lyon has been permitted to resign his appointment. 

Brevet—Major-Gen. Sir R. Dacres, K.C.B. Royal Artillery, to have the local rank 
of Lieut.-Gen in Turkey. Capt. and Brevet-Major C. E. Conyers, 68th Foot, about 
to be employed on a particular service in Turkey, to have the local rank of Lieut.- 
Col. in Turkey while so employed. Capt. J. Charlewood, 62d Foot, to be Major in 
the Army. To have the local rank of Majorin Turkey —Capt. A. Cathcart, late of the 
llth Light Drags. employed on a particular service; Capt. A. Murray, of the Royal 
Artillery and the Osmanli Horse Artillery ; Capt. R. J. Garden, late of the 45th Foot, 
employed on a particular service in Turkey; Capt. A. W. Williams, half-pay Unatt. 
serving with the Cavalry of the Turkish Contingent. 

The undermentioned Quartermasters, retired upon half-pay, to have the honorary 
rank of Capt. from the date of their retirement, under the Royal Warrant of 12th 
October 1555: Quartermaster J. Haviland, half-pay 2d Drag, Guards; Quarter- 
master D, Bilham, half-pay 20th Foot; Quarterma-ter R, Shean, half-pay Slst 
Foot; Quartermaster D. Sinclair, half-p .y 93d Foot. 

Apiary, Dec. 18—Corps of Royal Marines—First Lieut. B. B, Herrick to be 
Capt. vice Hockings, to retired full-pay; Second Lieut. P. K. Holmes to be First 
Lieut. vice Herrick, promoted. 

Brevet—Capt. R, Hockings, on retired full-pay, under the provisions of her Ma- 
jesty’s Order in Council, 13th Sept, 1854, to be Major, the rank being honorary 
only. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Dec. 18. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—The Staffordshire Sanitary Pottery Company, Pickard 

Street, City Koad—Holden and Co. Walsall, curriers—E. and C. F. James, Truro, 
pawnbrokers —Richards and Son, Old Barge House Street, Upper Ground Street, 
pump-manufacturers—Hodgson and Hothersall, Oswaldtwisle, Lancashire, paint- 
ers—Blackburne and Green, Clement's Inn, Strand, architects -W. and J. Baker, 
Littlehampton, grocers--Cooper and Phillips, Coventry, rivand-manufacturers— 
Parkiusen and Tomlinson, Lancaster, engineers—Buttertield and Brooks, Norwood, 
boarding-schoolmistresses — Handford and Cook, Birmingham, lacemen— Lewis and 
Evans, Merthyr Tydfil, tailers—Gale and Goodwin, Romford, coach-makers— 
Blakely and Co, Birstal, Yorkshire, carpet-manufacturers--Jones aud Co. Rhondda 
Vach Valley, Glamorganshire, contractors ; as far as regards J. Burgess—Howell 
and Knapman, Exeter, woollen-drapers—l’earson and Co. Brough, Derbyshire, 
cotton-doublers—Timbrell and Merrick, Bradford, Wilt-hire, attornies—J. and J. 
Gibson, St. Mary-at-Hill, ship-brokers—Shand and Muckart, Montrose, starch- 
manufacturers ; as far as regards P. Keill—Harriss and Miller, Queen Street, Cheap- 
side, stationers. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Rosert Joun Exctaxp and Tuomas Avevstus GARRARD, 
Bristol, druggists. 

Bankrupts.—Samvri Betcurr, Lower Marsh, Lambeth, hatter, to surrender Jan. 

1, 29: solicitor, Crafter, Blackfriars Road; official assignee, Edwards, Sam- 

brook Court. 

WituiaMm Coorer, Nunhead, Peckham, builder, Dec. 24, Feb. 6: solicitors, Minet 

| and Smith, New Broad Street; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street. 

Jexemiau CHALLENGER Wooster, Long Lane, West Smithficld, eabinet-manufac- 
turer, Dec. 19, Feb. 2: solicitors, Venning and Co, Tokenhouse Yard; official as- 
signee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Wituiam Pearse Litticrar, Davies Street, Berkeley Square, furrier, Deo, 29, 
Feb. 6: solicitors, Davies and Co. Warwick Street, Regent Street; official assignee, 
Nicholson, Basinghall Street. 

Cuarces Rovert Tuompson, Old Broad Street, wine-merchant, dan. 2. 5: soli+ 
citore, Lawrance and Co, Old Jewry Chambers; official assignee, Sturjpejq, Basing- 
hall Street. : 

Rosert Geoxce Wess, Stafford, draper, Dec. 3), Jav_)- solicitors, Pinchard 
and Shelton, Wolverhampton; Hodgson and Allen, »” ...:> ham - 5 in : 
Bittleston, Birmingham. ' 8 “«rmingham; official assignee, 

Josuva James Perry, Bilston, gracer, Jar 4 95: solicitors, Waterhouse, Bilston; 

j ; . j ; oo & ° ’ , ® 
James, Birmingham ; official assignee, P* wtleston, Birmingham. 
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Tuomas Henny Taytor, Birmingham, cabinet-maker, Dec. 31, Jan. 21: solici- Pp R l C E Ss C U R RE NT 


tors, Chaplin and Co. Birmingham; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham. 

Nic HOLAS and Tuomas Anprews, Gateshead, ironmongers, Jan, 4, 25: solicitors, . 
Chater and Hoyle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; official assignee, Baker, Newcastle-upon- | BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices. 
Tyne. > | Saturd Monday | Tuesday Wednes. Thurs. | Friday. 

Francis Bake Wenster, Heckmondwike, Yorkshire, blanket-manufacturer, Dec. — a 
28, Feb. 1: solicitors, Ivesen, Heckmondwike; Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official 
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3 per Cent Consols.. 


Ditto for Account. 898 





















assignee, Young, Leeds. ard sow sad a9. 89 ssi | oo | @ 
Bengamin Hainswonrn, Liverpool, brewer, Jan. 7,21: solicitors, Dibb and Co. Cf mee ag | oot 898 ss} 898 | «893 
Leeds ; Frodsham, Liverpool; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool. | Long Annuities. i— «| — 34 —_i— 
Dividends.—Jan. 11, Barrett, Oxford, timber-merchant—Jan. 16, Fleming, Cam- Annuities 1885. Boag 2 eae Be | 
berwell, brewer—Jan. 8, Salmon, Kettering, ironmonger—Jan. 12, Bevitt, Coventry, er nag to t Cen a : ones — ef 
ironmonger—Jan. 16, Boyle, Stoke-upon-Trent, china-manufacturer—Jan. 11 me ea bine ead a mast kg = i. 2 2 0 5 | 
Holmes and Marshall, Sunderland, timber-merchants—Jan. 8, Fish, Helmshore, Exchequer Bonds 1859 ..... 97% 98 | «(82 3 | 98 | 
Lancashire, cotion-manufacturer—Jan. 9, Mawer, Louth, butcher. India Bonds, 34 per Cent . — — Or I ee ll | 
Certificates. —To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of “m3 
meeting.—Jan. 10, Jolley, Charing Cross, poulterer—Jan. 15, Waller, Petersfield, FOREIGN FUNDS 
rovision-merchant—Jan. 8, Stringer, re sham Street, St. Marylebone, coach- Last Official Quctation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
ironmonger—Jan. 8, Starkey, Old Street, St. Luke's, builder—Jan. 10, Yearsley, Austrian.... — | French..... a 
South Bank, St. John’s Wood, wine- noes hant -Jan. 9, Taylor, Watts Terrace, Old Belgian . — | Mexican | 39% 
Keut Road, baker—Jan. 9, Bolton, Weymouth, Street, Portland Place, soda-water- — Peruvi Msoce | 754 
manufacturer —Jan. 9, Bull and Harper, Greenwich, upholsterers—Jan. 24, Marley, 55 us } a } “6} 
| ty 7 ay, butcher —Jan. 17 , Wadge, Linkinghorn, Cornwall, auctioneer —Jan. 7, Og- | head ” | Geedinion . | 834 
den, Liverpool, tailor—Jan. 8, Plumbe, Southport, painter—Jan. 9, Hunter, Liver- | | wom | Spanish stent ie a | 40 
pool, joiner—Jan. 10, Jenkinson, Salford, agent—Jan. 10, Mallin, Rowley Regis, — Ditto New Deferred } @ 
Staffordshire, miller—Jan. 15, Evans, Bradford, Yorkshire, stuff-merchant—Jan. 4 | Ditto! Passive).... 4 
16, Jeffree, Hull, cotton-spinner—Jan. 16, Poole, Hull, provision-merchant. | 94) oo aisesre soeeecees 83 
a=» OMOTZUCIA . wc ee een eeeeee —=- 





Declarations of Dividends.—J. and J, Crouch, Wimbledon, builders; first div. of 
34d. on Wedne sdi 4y nextand three og ap Wednesdays: Edwards, Sambrook SHARES 
Court— Goodacre, Nottingham, grocer; first div. of 2s. 6d. on Mond: ay ne xt and fol- ; 3 
lowing Monday; Harris, Nottingham— Room, Birmingham, metallic-bedstead-ma- | 
nufacturer; first div. of ls. 6d. any Thursday; Christie, Birmingham —Greenslade, 








Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening. 
Raitwars— Banxs— 
Bristol and Exe eters essssseseses] 804 | Australasia...... essenteee 91h 













Stoke Canon, Devonshire, farmer; first div. of 4id, on any Tuesday or Friday: Caledonian . : subi 655 British North American . — 
Hirtzel, Exeter—Ro! ins, T avistock, attorney; first div. of 4s, 6d. on any Tuesday or | Edinburgh and Glasgow oe } 66 
Friday; Hirtzel, Exeter—/ Atcheson, Cheetham, Lancashire, wine-merchant ; first Eastern Counties.... eves | ) oo 
div. of 10d. Jan. 8, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Fraser, Manchester—Oulton, Liver- Great Northern ... +} 88} | Commercial of London, . 3u4 

; Monday; Bird, Liverpool—Stevenson, Liverpool, Great South. and West. Ireland . 203 | LamOR, 2.20 ssccccccevesess 73 


pool, chemist ; first div. of 8s. 
rovision- -dealer ; first div. of 
iverpool, merchant, third div. of 2s. 3d. Dee. 19, or any subsequent Wednesday 
after Jan. 2; Turner, neateen, Liverpool iare-broker; second div. of 





. 9d. ony Monday; Bird, Liverpool —Higginson, one or Se 
a civ 

Lancashire and Yorkshire 

Lancaster and Carlisle 


23) «| )~=«6LendonChartd. Bu i. of Australia 16 
— | London Joint Stock. ....+.se00 34 
London and Westminster 
National of Lreland . 

































$d. Dec. 19, or any subsequent Wednesday after Jan. 2; Turner, Liverpool. London, Brighton, & South Coast. 98 | National Provincial.. 
Scotch Sequestrations.—Notman and Robertson, Glasgow, merchants, Dec. 26 a and Black w al eceves A | eeecoss sss paces 
—Wa n, Glasgow, coz s oni ec. 28 vondon and North este rn... 9 | *rovincial of Ireland . 
ison, Glasgow, conch-proprietor, Dec. 28. London and South-Western. 85 } Union of Australia ... 
— Midland. ee ee 64 | Union of London ....... 
ae lee. 2 Midland Gr atW estern vn — Mines— 
- ; Fr way, Dee. 21. f s North British ...... | 29 Agua cria...+..+.+ . 
Partnerships Dissolved. —Grundy and Hope, Bedford, Lancashire, cotton-spinners North-Eastern—Berwick . 67 | Brazilian Imperial . 
—Checketts and Buffery, Warwick, lime ~burner rs—Atkins and Steel, Liverpool, na- North-Eastern—York... . 445 | Ditto (St. John del Key 
turalists—Squarrey and Bickersteth, Salisbury, solicitors—Wittingham and Wilkin, | oe = nae gg olverhampton.. 13) } oe Copper 
Long Acre, coach-builders—S. and J, Hills«Midstone, Kent, bakers— Radley and Scottish Central. ..... seeeeeeenes oO SUSCSLLAN SOUS 
Son, Liverpool, grocers—Harrisonand Vickers--W. and M. A. Lewis, Nottingham, — Eastern and Dover. 214 ben ——— ee PDE IAY, as 
cork-cutters -- Crawford and Co. Leeds, cloth-dressers— Stell and Crabtree, Keigh- Great Western of Canada ...... 248 " Crystal Palace. “ 2 
ley, cotton-band-spiuners —Cook and Co. Hathersage, Derby, wire-manufacturers-- | Docxs— General Steam .. 26 
Rand and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-spinners; as far as regards H. R. East and West India.........0...) =< Peel River Land and Miner: 2 
Ramsbotham—Cardwell and Barber, Sheflield, brick-makers—Boond and Co, Man- | London... ..... . lol Peninsular and Oriental Steam.. »| 63 ex all 
chester, fustian-manufacturers— Savage and Aston, Oldbury, brick-makers—W. and St. Katherine . 85 Royal Mail Steam ...+....+ pA 
¥ Victoria....... 19) South Australian.,......- 37 








C. Jackman, Tunbridge Wells—Turpin Brothers, Banner Square, St. Luke’s, watch- | 
manufacturers—G. and J. Wareing, Preston, iron-founders--Fisher and Gridley, 
Bristol, curriers— Morgan and Young, Chance ry Lane, architects -Gosling and 
Crick, Loudoun Road, St. John’s Wood, schoolimistresses -Spencer and Henderson, 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria,cap. 32, for the week ending 


Alfreton, Derby, surgeons. on Saturday, the 15th day of Dee. 1855. 
Bankruptey Annulled.Tuomas Tuomrsox, Sunderland, bookseller. ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Bankrupts.—W u.1aM Beavay Martix, Mark Lane, wine-merchant, to surrender Notes issued ........0+0.+0++- £25,137,985 Government Debt.... ....... £11,015,100 
Jan. 4, Feb. 1: svlicitor, Healey, Basinghall Street; official assignee, Whitmore, | Other Securities ............. 3,459,900 
“3 i Gold Coin and Bullion.. 


Basinghall Street. + 10,662,985 


oun Joyce, Bromley, Kent, baker, Jan. 2, 29: solicitor, Matthews, Arthur 
Street West, London Bridge; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street. | £25,137,985 
Tuomas Moxris, Murray Street, Hoxton New Town, straw-hat-manufacturer, ve 
Jan. 2, 30: solicitors, J. and C. Robinson, Queen Street Place, City; official 
assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 





Silver Bullion........ 


25,137,985 





DEPARTMENT. 
Government Securities (inclu- 


pened Capital 
ding Dead Weight eT. £9,789 376 


MOS... ccccc.ceccee 





























: Wittiam Wurrin and F REDERICK WILLIAM Kino, Long Acre, card-makers, Dec. Public Deposits* Other Securities ... .. 18,360,761 
31, Jan. 31: solicitor, Stopher, Cheapside; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Other Deposits . 12, ER sseecee 6,506,625 
Street. Seven Duy and other Bills. 310,731 Gold and Silver Coin ..... eee 643,363 
Hewry Kewry, Arthur Street, New Oxford Street, builder, Dec. 31, Jan. 31: soli- | aT —as 
citor, Rushbury, Surrey Street, Strand; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street. £35,350,115 £35,350,115 
Tom as and Joun Hrywoop, Wood Street, Cheaj side, warehousemen, Dec. 29, * Including’ E ashaqgan, Savings. Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts. 
Jan. 25; solicitors, Mason and Shut, Gresham Steeet ; official assignee, Pennell, - - —_—____—— — 
Guildhall Chambers. BULLION. Peroz. | METALS Per ton. 
Daniet Garver, Banbury, pump-maker, Dec. 29, Feb. 2: solicitors, Brady and Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard..£3 17 9 | Copper, Brit.Cakes.£126 0 0.. 0 0 0 
Son, Staple Inn; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. Silty ROO ccceesncutesuccnes Iron, Welsh Bars.... § o.. 86 0 
Samvuet Henary Ranroxp, Lewisham, livery-stable-keeper, Jan. 1, 29: solicitor, Silver in Bars, Standard... | Lead, British Pig. 0..26 0 © 
Chidley, Gresham Street; official assignee, Le e, Aderm anbury. Fine Cake Silver...... ageesetes | Steel, Swedish Ke °° © -l 00 
Joun Hvenes, Shrewsbury, maltster, Jan. 5, 25: solicitors, Turner, Wolverhamp- | -—— hieae ~ 
ton; Motteram aud Knight, Birmingham; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. | F GR ane — Lane, Dec. 21. . P ‘ 
Wituiam Tomas, Bridgend, Glamorg My painter, Jan. 2, Feb, 5: solicitore, ee ii oa o to 54 Maple.... 45to1i7 | Oats, Feed.. 25to 26 
Henderson and Co. Bristol; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol. Barley ..... 37 —39 White ... 54—56 Fine .. 26—28 


Malting.. 41—43 | Blue ..... 54-56 Poland... 28—39 
| Malt, Ord... 74—80 | Beans, Ticks 45 — 5v 

Fine ... . 80—8! Harrow .. 52-54} 
| Peas, Hog.. s—46 Indian Corn oes 


LicHakpy Loncrorp, Bath, lodging-house-keeper, Jan. 7, Feb. 5: solicitor, Be- 
van, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol. 

Leoroty Grorct FREDERICK Manks and Joseru Lixtey, Horsforth, York, 
joiners, Jan. 7, Feb. 4: solicitor, Tempest, Leeds; official assignee, Hope, Leeds. 

Grorct Kay, York, boot-maker, Jan. 11, Feb. 1: solicitors, Phillips, York; 

















































Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Young, Leeds. ,_ AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. _w eI KLY AVERAGE, 
Tuomas Watson Nicuorson, Salterhebble, York, oil-merchant, Jan. 11, Feb, 1: ae «ee + an roses - a. wee gy = oe. 
solicitors, Ambler, Halifux; Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assiguee, Young, better .... 41. © | Bakms.cc.-o 2 8 il 3 Hieans . 
Leeds. Oats...... 28 3 | Peas... oh 1 27 Ww | Peas.... 
Samvurt Anprew junior, Royton, Lancashire, cotton-spinner, Jan. 9, Feb, 4:_s0- _ i ——— 5 ——— —— 
licitors, Radclitfe and Murray, Oldham ; official assignee, Pott, Manchester. } r LOUR. PROVISIONS 
Luke Horsra.t, Accrington, tailor, Jan. 4, 25: solicitors, Higson and Robinson, | Town-made........ -per sack = to 78s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 
Manchester; official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester. Seconds .....- seeeseres — 68 Carlow, 5/. 0s, to 5! 
Josnva Mapex, Brandwood Mill, Bacup, Lancashire, cotton-spinner, Jan. 8, 30: Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 30 — 62 Bacon, Sieg pond 
ici 2 ~ > Norfolk and Stockton.......... 57 — 5s Cheese, Che shire ° t) 0 
solicitors, Higson and Robinson, Manchester; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester. | pre raha “pe sims an an 0 De rby, Plain see. 0 = © 
Dividends.—Jan. 11, Tidd, Codicote, Herttord, corn-dealer—Jan. 11, Churchyard, Cand eo mong Qian .cxtiaannister a2 — 48 Hams, ape = 6 
Lothian Terrace, Brixton, builder—Jan. 15, Hearn, Stangate Wh: uf, Lambeth, Bread, 3)d. to Id. the 4lb. loaf Eggs, French, per 12 20, Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
carrier, and Rainham, brick-maker—Jan. 11, Tugman, Great Tower Street, provi- 
sion-merchant — Jan. 11, Seal, Litthe Queen Street, Holborn, china-dealer—Jan. 11, | BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Goode, High Street, Borough, warehouseman—Jan. 11, Leigh, Wellingborough, } NEwoaTe ame Eassemmest.® 4 . CATTLE-MARKET.* Heap or CarrLe at THE 
wine-merchant —Jan. 11, Jones, Oxford Street, grocer—Jan. 11, Neal, Pembury, | s. d. _d d. 4.d. 4d. 44 c eh ids 
Kent, inn-keeper—Jan. 11, Nichols, Battersea, candle-manufacturer — Feb. 7, Lewis, | Bort.+~ 3 3to 4 3 of 4 _— : . ” : » = 4 Reasts a lon” 
Bath, builder—Jan, 17, Pyne, Bristol, cordwainer — Jan. 15, Biddle, Leicester, glove- — : ps : } peas : > 40—4 8—5 0 | Sheep *22'800 |... : oF 
manufacturer —Jan. 15, Hitchcock, Likeston, Derby, miller—Jan. 24, Thornton sen. Pork Sk i i a Le 4 2 aa ‘ iw © Calves.. 103. "87 
Godley, Cheshire, cotton-waste-dealer—Jan. 17, Rushton, Carlisle, plasterer—Jan. | Lawd.. 0 0-0 0-0 0 0 0o—0 0—0 0 Pigs... 490.000. 150 
* mo gen Leeds, painter—Jan. 22, Dunn, Waketield, corn-factor—Jan, 12, Platts, * To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
Sheffield, tailor. emma ee 
Certificates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of HOPS. | WOOL, 
meecing.— Jan. 11, Long, Oxford Street, laceman—Jan. 14, Robinson, Birmingham, Kent Pockets . eee 60s.to 95s. | Down Tegs.. +. +sperlb, Idd, to 1544 
boot-manufacturer—Jan. 14, Walker, Kidderminster, victualler—Jan. 15, Staveley, Choice ditto... Sam i Ss eon» Se 4% 
Nottingham, priuter. rene eh . —- . | - _ = 143 
larations of Dividends.—Ripon, Louth Cottages, Camberwell, cigar-manufac- - samara nt . 
turer; first div. of 2s. ljd. any Wednesday ; Whitmore, Basinghall Street —Archer, HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
Liverpool, broker; first div. of ls. 6d, on the separate estate, any Thursday, Gousnsina. Susvurwts. Wurrecuarss. 


Cazenove, Liverpool—Brooke and Wilson, Liverpool, merchants; final div. of 1gd, 


. ; ~ . : ‘ 20s. = teeeeeseres * y 
any Thursday ; Cazenove, Liverpool—Firth, Liverpool, broker; first div. of ls, 3d. ry i y oo 












on the separate estate, any Thursday; Cazenove, Liverpool—Armitage and Co, 0 

Sheffield, steel- manufacturers; second div. of 2s. Gd. and first and second divs, on 135 

new proofs of 73. wo on Friday next, or any Tuesday on or after the Lith Jan, ; = = 

Brewin, Sheffield -W. and W. M, Broadhurst, Shetlie ld, table-knife- manufacturers ; ~———— : Ty 

first div. of 8». ea. on Friday next, or auy Tuesday on or after the 15th Jan. OILS, GR en Riana — — Te. 24. to 2s. 62 
Brewin, Sheffieli— Jerves, Sheffield, brush- maker ; first div, of 2s. 34d. on Friday se . pone —* tik ae ay 
next, or any Tuesday on or after the 15th Jan, ; Brewin, Sheffield—Meeke, Sheffield, Linseed Olt .. Pekoe, fowery . 6 =—3 6 


In Bond—Duty 1s. 6d. per Ib. 


draper; first div. of 2s. 3d. on Friday next, or any Tuesday on and after the 15th of Linseed Oil Cake : ‘. 
° » 68s. Od. to 73s. 3d. | Cuffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 70s, Od. to 90s, Od, 


Jan.; Brewin, Sheffield. Petersburg Y. C 
Scotch Sequ strations.—Macdonald, Glasgow, baker, Jan. 3—Watson, Lronstone, ora Sater Good Ordinary wees snes v- Ste. +> 53s. Od, 

, Hetton. . ugar, Muscovado, per ¢ b 
Sh Ceara, am G Ted se vcore cnncc cc rcccceereee 228. 64, | West india Molasses ..... 18s, 0d. to 20s, Od, 
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Roxvae OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessee, Mr. Atrrep Wican. 
Weopnespar and during the Week, 
THE JEALOUS WIFE. 
Characters by Messrs. A. Wigan, Emery, Leslie, G. Vining, 
Danvers, Mrs. Stirling, Misses Bromley, Castleton, and Mars- 


ton. 

After which a New Fairy Extravaganza by J.R. Planché, 

Esq. entitled 
The DISCREET PRINCESS, or the THREE 
GLASS DISTAFFS, 

Principal Characters by Messrs. F. Robson, Emery, Dan- 
vers, White, H. Cooper, Clifton, Coney, Franks, Misses Mas- 
kell, Maynard, Marston, Stephens, Ternan, and Julia St. 
George. Commence at half-past Seven. 


r r “aU 
HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 

Professor ANDERSON, Tue Great Wizinp oF THE 
Nonrrn, respectfully announces that this Theatre will open on 
Wepxespar NEXT, Decemuer 26th, under his management. 
He has fortunately succeeded in arranging with the Directors 
of the Royal Italian Opera for a short season, during which 
he will produce many novelties at this, the most magnificent 
Theatre in the Metropolis. 

On Wepxesnay, December 26th, he will have the honour of 
presenting his entertainment of 

MAGIC AND MYSTERY, 
on a new end more extended scale, as performed by him 129 
times at the Lyceum Theatre, before an aggregate audience 
of 339,000; to “be followed by the Great, National, Historic, 


and Chivalric 
PANTOMIME, 
which has been so many months in preparation, of the 
BELLE ALLIANCE, or HARLEQUIN GOOD-HUMOUR, 


The FIELD of the CLOTH of GOLD. 


Professor ANDERSON hopes that the Nobility and the 
Public will apprecis his efforts to open Covent Garden 
Theatre during the Christmas Season. Associated as the his- 
tory of the house is with so many glorious recollections of 
Christmases that have long passed away, when “ the 
Pantomime «t Covent Garden” was the town-taik at Christ- 
mas-tide, and when to go and see it was as much a matter of 
course asto place the holly over the mantel, or hang the 
mistletoe in the hall. 

Mr. Anderson trusts that a Pantomime reproduced on the 
same boards—the boards whereon the fame of “ Mother 
Goose " was acquired, and the popularity of the “ Great Bed 
of Ware” was won, and produced on these boards with more 
attention to details and to scenic effect than has ever been 
given to any pantomime, will certainly enlist the patro e 
of those whose ; le 
to them the recognized ticld of pantomimic triumph, as it 
will attract the visits of those who have heard only with cu- 
riosity of that which the stage of Covent Garden can produce. 

As the Royal Italian Opera,the house has for years been 
the most distinguished, as it is the noblest theatre which 
London possesses. Since it has been rebuilt and remodelled 
it has been comparatively shut up to the public generally. 
The Theatre of Royalty, the House of Fashion, the heavy ex- 
penses of its Directors have rendered it impossible to open 
its doors at the usual the atric al prices. Professor Anderson 
now submits his intention (in full confidence that it will be 
understood and duly valued by the public) to mike the ad- 
mission to the Theatre Royal Covent Garden the same as 
= charged to theatres of less pretensions, and with less 

ilities to ace an audience. 





»@ ¢ 
























The whole of the magnificent BALCONY recently erected | 


after the Continental model, and a parallel to which is not to 
be found in any other theatre in Great Britain, wiil be re- 
tained, and present its unrivalled coup d'@il of beauty every 
evening ; the admission to it will be 4s. 

The Private Boxes on the Third Tier will be removed, to 
form a range of UPPER BOXES, unequalled by any other 
theatre in London, the price of admission to which will be 
2s. 6d. 


There will be no Pit Stalls; but the entire of the extensive 


and majestic PIT, capable of holding more than 1500 persons, | 


will be given to the public at an entrance fee of 2s. 

The Fourth Tier of Boxes will be completely removed, and 
added to the Amphitheatre, so as to constitute one immense, 
commodious, and most ¢ igible GALLERY, the admission to 
which will be Is. only, while it willcommand a view of every 
part of the stage, and of the stupenduous and clegant house. 

In fact, no attention will be spared by Mr. Anderson to 
render Covent Garden Theatre, par excellence, the house f. r 
Christmas Ent a4inment ; nor will he forget, while consult- 
ing the convenicnceof the public, to supply them with the 
best talent that money can command for their amusement. 

The subject of the Pantomime is one of national impor- 
tance, illustrating, by an historic parallel, the greatest event 
of this or any other age within the history of the two nations, 

THE ANGLO-FRENCH ALLIANCE! 
The piece, as will be seen by an explanatory line in the 
bill, is entitled 
“A LEGEND OF THE MEETING OF 
THE MONARCHS.” 
And the various circumstances which attended the meeting 
of Henry VIII. and Francis I. on the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, are so introduced asto bear on recent occurrences. The 
reader shall hear in what manner. 

SCENE I—The Subterrancous abode of the Gnome Britan- 

nicus. 

SCENE 2—The Land's End, Cornwall, 

the Gnome Britannicus to France. 
DIORAMA No. 1—The Entry of the Emperor Napoleon 
to London. 
DIORAMA No, 2—The Visit of Victoria and Napoleon 
to the Tomb of Napoleon I. in the Invalides at Paris. 
SCENE 3—The Deck of the “ Royal Harry,” 128 guns—The 
Departure of Henry VIII. for France. 
DIORAMA No. 3—The Voyage from England to France. 

SCENE 4—The Chateau of Francis First at Guisnes. 
> 5—The Fie!d of the Cloth of Gould, including a 

Girard Ballet, and the Great Tournament, after Hulbein's 

celebrated picture, 

SCENE 6—The Bedchamber of the Monarchs. 
SCENE 7—The Farm-house of Blundette. 











SCENE 8—The immense Transformation Scene ‘painted by | 


W. Brverrey) of the Abode of the Fairy Good: Lumour in 
the Realms of Eternal Starlight. 

The list of the extraordinary Comic Scenes will appear in 
the Times of Monday next. 

The concluding Scene, designed by M. Gverrx, painted by 
Mr. W. Bevexcey, and on which an expenditure of many 
hundred pounds has been incurred, will form a Grand Military 
Spectacle representing the Apotheosis of England and France, 
with the Descent of the Genius of Victory with the Coronals 
of Valour. 

The Band will be conducted by Mr. Cuarntrs Hatt, and 
will be the largest in London—the Performers being Furst- 
class. 

On Wepnespar, Decemper 26th, the Doors will be open at 
Half-past 6, commence at 7. 

The Box-office is now open, under the direction of Mr 
O'’Reittey. Private Boxes, (which may also be taken at the 
principal Libraries,) 31. 3s., 21. 2s., 1. 1s., and I2s,; Grand 
Balcony, 4s.; Upper Boxes, 2s, 6d.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 2s. ; 
Pit, 2s.; Gallery, Is. 

Half Price at 9 o'clock, 





ant memories of Covent Garden render it | 


with Departure of | 


wINwW ‘ , 

) ADAME JENNY GOLDSCHMIDT- 

LIND.—EXETER HALL, on Tuenspar Evexixo 

NEXT, Decemerr 27, 1855, HAYDN’S ORATORIO of THE 

CREATION will be repeated, Principal Singers—Madame 
Goldschmidt, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Lawler. 

HANDEL’S ORATORIO of TITE MESSIAH will be pro- 
duced on Monpay Eveninc, Decemoenr 31, in which Madame 
Goldschmidt will sing the principal soprano part. The Chorus 
and Orchestra will consist of more than Six Hundred Per- 
formers. Conductor—M. Benedict. 

Prices of Admission—Stalls (Numbered and Reserved), On€ 
Guinea; Unreserved Seats (Body of the Hall), los. 6d ; West 
Gallery, 10s. 6d.; Area (under West Gallery), 7s. Doors open 
at7, tocomme nee at 8 o'clock precisely. Correct Books of 
the Oratorios are given with the Tickets. Application for 
Tickets to be made at Mr. Mircuecc’s Royal Library, 33, Old 


Bond Street. 
Muse UM of PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, 
4 during Christmas week and 


Jermyn Strect.—NOTICE, 











lic every day but Friday. 
By order, TRENHAM REEKS, Curator. 

Ir ENTON’S 350 PHOTOGRAPHS 

taken in the Crimea, under the Patronage of her M 
jesty, and with the sanction of the Commander-in-chief. The 
Exhibition of Mr. FENTON’S PHOTOGRAPHS is REMOVED 
tothe NEW WATER-COLOUR GALLERY, 53, Pall Mall, 
next to the British Institution. Daily, from 10 to 5, and in 
the Evening, from 7 to 10. Admission, One Shilling. 


\ R. GORDON CUMMING has the 
i honour to announce that TWO NEW PICTURES will 
be added to his AFRICAN ENTERTAINMENT, on the 26th. 
The subjects will be, Ist, The Hun:‘er’s Troop of Sixteen 
Horses attacked by Five iL ions, painted by Harrison Weir 

2d,a View of the River Limpop » with large Herd of Hippo’ 
pot: ami, by Richard Leitch.—232, Piccadilly. Children half- 
price in the Reserved S« An extra Morning 


Entertainment at 3 o'C 
THE LION-SLAYER AT HUME, 232, 
Piceadilly. —Mr. GORDON CUMMING DESCRIBES 


at 8, what he saw and did in 



























every night, except Saturday, 
South Africa. Morning Entertainments every Saturday at 
3 o'Clock,. The Pi painted by Messrs. 





ictures are Richard 
| Leitch, Harrison Weir, George Thomas, Wolf, Charles Haghe, 
and Phillips. The Music conducted by Mr. J. Colson.—Ad- 
mittance, ls.,2s.,and 3s. The Collection on view during the 
dy Children half-price in the Reserved 
extra Morning Entertainment at 







§ ails. 
3 o'Clock on Denies day. 


, . 
C HELTENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION, 
| The CHRISTMAS VACATION will terminate on the 25th 

of January. 

On the 8th and 9th of Feancany, an EXAMINATION will 
be held at the School, for FIVE SCHOLAKSHIPS for Boys 
of various ages, and on different subjects. The particulars 
can be obtained by applying to the Head Master. 

The FIRST DAY of ENROLMENT for next Session will be 
the 2d of Janvary, on or befure which day application should 
be made. E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., Head Master. 

{ XFORD UNIVERSITY EDUCA- 
TLON.—The Rev. GEORGE BUTLER, M.A. late Fellow 
of Exeter College, and Public Examin in Literis Humani- 
oribus,) Oxford, formerly Tutor in the University of Durham, 
has opened a PRIVATE HALL by licence of the Vice-Chan- 
| cellor, for alimited number of Students, to be admitted on or 
after Jan. lith, 1*56,to all the educational privileges of the 
University. Greater attention will be paid to the personal 
comfort and health of Mr, Butler's pupils than can be be- 
stowed in a large college; and the system of education wili 
be specially adapted to the wants of individuals, 
For further particulars apply to the Rey. Geornce Better, 


St. Giles’s Street, Oxford. 
UNDERLAND 
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TEWCASTLE AND 8 
98, Shaftesbury Street, New North 


~ COAL COMPANY, 
Road, and at Wapping. 
CASH PRICES PER TON, 


| £3 4, 
Test Walls Eid Coalt..seeessseseessses 16 0 
15 0 

14 





Dy Machinery. 
» Managing Director. 








. Cc. SHEL . EY 

y ‘ri hy 

212 MIL NE k’S HOLDFAST AND 

~ FIRE-RESISTING SAFES, (non-conducting and 

vapourizing,) with all the improvements, under their Quadru- 

ple Patents "of 1840-"51-"54 and 1855, including their Gun- 

powder-Proof Solid Lock and Door, (without which no Safe 

is secure.) The Strongest, Best, and Cheapest Safeguards 
extant. 

MILNER'S PHCENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, LIVER- 
POOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. Show- 
rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Dépdt, 47a 
Moorgate Street, City. Circul ns free by Dost 


TEW LABEL.—I1n consequence of the 
variety of Counterfeit Labels of A. ROWLAND 
MACASSAR OLL, now in circulation, Messrs. 
Perkins, Bacon, and Co. at great cost, and by a peculiar pro- 
cess of their own, ha succeeded in producing from steel 
A NEW LABEL, which cannot be forged, It is composed 
| of a section of anengine-turned circie, repeated one hundrec 
| and thirty times—and forms an origins] lace-work ground 
upon which is aved, in white letters, “ Under the Patron 
age of the Courts of E urope,” Ww ith an embessed profile of her 
Majesty “ The Queen,” lately spe sially tuken for the purpose 
and which surmounts the words (also in white letters) “ Row- 
| lands’ Macassar Oil, for the Growth, Restoration, and for 
t ing the Haman Hair,” with the Signature of the Pro 
p tors in Red Ink, “* A. Rowtanpand Sons.” Sold at 20, 
Hatton Garden, vn and by c hemists and Perfumers. 


IGHT BROWN “COD. ‘LIVER OIL. 


Prescribed with comple‘e confidence by the Faculty 
| fur its purity, efficacy, and marked superior ty 

| 

| 

| 



















































over all other kinds. 

It is entirely free from nauseous flavour, and being in- 
variably and carefully submitted to chemical analysis—aNnbD 
fLIED IN SEALED BOTTLES TO PRECLUDE SUBSEQUENT 
OR ADULTERATION—this Oil possesses a guarantee 
encss and purity offerea by no other Cod- Liver Oil, 

Extract from “‘ THE LANCET,” July 29, 1854. 

“Dr.de Jonzh gives the preference to the Light Brown 
Oil over the Pale Oil, which contains scarcely any volatile 
fatty acid, a smaller quantity of iodine, phosphoric aci ,and 
the elements of bile, and upon which ingredien ts the etticacy 
of Cod-Liver Oil no doubt partly depends. Some of the de- 
ticiencies of the Pale Oil are attributable to the method of its 
preparation, and especially t» its filtration through charcoal. 
IN THE PREFERENCE OF THE LIGHT BROWN OVER 
THE PALE OIL WE FULLY CO a. 

“ We have carefully tested a specimen of the Light Brown 
Cod-Liver Oil prepared for medical use under the direction 
of Dr. de Jongh, and obtained from the wholesale agents, 
Messrs, ANsar, Hanrorp, and Co. 77, Strand. We find it to 
be genuine, and rich in iod and the elements of bile.” 

Sold oxty in bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. de 
WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by 
R, Ih ARF ORD, and Co. 77, STRAND, London, Dr. de 
Jongh’ ssole Consignees ; and by many respectable Che mists 
in town and country. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6¢.; Pints 20 ounces), ts. 
Quarts 40 cunccs), 9s. et it MEASURE, 






of genu’ 




















henceforth, the Museum will be OPENED FREE wo the pub- | 
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| 
he 
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| any day pooviens ¢ te that date, 
| 
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| RGUS LIFE 


NTRACT FOR AFRICAN MAHO- 
GAN 

Notice is hereby given to all Shin who may be desirous of 

Conte hey the supply o' 

” LOADS AFRICAN MAHOGANY, 
that me. addressed to the “ Director-General of Con- 
tracts, War Department, Pall Mall,” marked on the oatside 
“ Tender for African Mahogany,” will be received on or be- 
fore the 24th instant. 

Parties tendering are requested not to use any form but 
that which can be obtained on application to the above officer 
(Sunday excepted,) between 
the hours of 19 

War De Sameoae © all Mall, 14th December 1855. 


(KONTRACT for EAST INDIA RICE. 


Office of the Director General of the Medical 
Department of the Navy, Somerset Place, 
13th Dec. 1855. 

The Commissioners for executing the office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
do hereby give Notice, that on Tut mean the 3d Janvany 
18°6, at One o'clock, they will be rea y to. treat with such 
per-ons as may be willing to contract for supplying and de- 
livering into the Medical Stores at her Majesty's Victualling 
Yard at Deptford, all such quantities of 

EAST INDIA RICE 
as may from time to time be demanded, for Twelve Calendar 
Months certain, and further, until the expiration of Three 
Months’ warning. Samples must be produced by the parties 
tendering. 

A form of the tender may be seen at the said Office, No 
tender will be received after One o'clock on the day of treaty, 
nor will any be noticed unless the party attends, or an agent 
fur him duly authorized in writing. 

Every tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words “* Tender 
for t India Rice,” and must also be delivered at Somerset 
vu ompanied by a letter signed b responsible person, 
ng to become bound with the person te ndering, in the 
loud. for the due performance of the contract 


TNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 1, King William Street, City, London. Es- 
tablished 1834. Empowered by special act of Parliament, ¢ 
William LV. cap. 54. 
Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman 
John Stewart, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 

The successful operations of this Society have enabled the 
Directors for the last twelve yeurs to re duce the Premiums 
on Policies entitled to participate in profits by forty per 
cent, Which will be found a most liberal reduction if the 






























| original Premiums be compared with those of other offices 





adopting a similar plan of | jena of profits. Weckly Board 
Day, Thursday, at 1 o’cloc 
MICH \t L ELIJAH IMPEY., Secretary. 





~ ads TTS EQUITABLE (MUTUAL ) 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIE ry. 
Established 1831. 
At Ist March 1855, the amount of the Accumulated 
Capital exe eeded soseresese £919,000 
And the Annual Re venue ‘exceeded . ‘ 163,000 
The amount paid to the represe ntatives of deceased 
members was upwards of ........ 
Amount of Existing Assurance: 
This affords the strongest evidence of the continued pros 
perity of this Institution, and of the immense benefit to the 
families of deceased members. 
The Profits are divided every Tuner Years, and wholly 
belong to the Members of the Society. 
THE NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS TAKES PLACE 
AT Ist MARCH 1856. 
For Prospectuses and all information, apply 
WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 








126, Bishopsgate Street, London 


He ap Orrice —26, ST. ANDREW sQu ARE, EDINBURGH. 


ASSURANCE COM- 


PANY, 39, Throgmorton Street, Bank. 
Chairman—T homas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, 
Deputy-Chairman—W illiam Leaf, E sq. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. Rupert Ingleb $q- 
Edward Bates, Esq. Thomas Kelly, Esq. Ald, 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. | Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 








James Clift, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
John Humphery, Esq. Ald. 

Physician—Dr. pmaaegsgeen 2, Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary y—Profe 38 ir Hall, M.A. of King s College. 

NTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
*remiums are on the lowest scale consistent with se- 






Assured are protected by an ample subscribed capitat, 
an Assurance Fund of 400,000. invested on mortgage and in 
the Government Stocks, and an income of 50,00C/. a year. 
Premiums to assure 1901. Whole Term, 

a 





r ~ co ~ 

One Seven With Without 

Age. Year. Years. Profits, Profits. 

20 ..£917 8 .. £019 9 .....£411510 .,. £1 11 10 
a ue BSS ac 8 BF 5 5 207 
40°... 150 .. 169 21410 
SO .. 14141 . 11910 4 Ol 
o.324.- 317 0 « 6 O10 





MUTUAL BRANCH. 
Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of 





five years, to participate in four-fifths or 8) per cent of the 
profits. 

The profits assigned to each policy can be added to the sum 
assured, applied in the reduction of the annual premium, or 
be recei in cash. 

At the recent division, a return of 20 per cent in cash on the 
premiums paid was dee lared; this will allow a reversionary 
increase Varying according to age from 66 to .8 per cent on 
the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per ce nt on the sum assured, 

One-half of the “ whole term" premium may remain on 

| eredit fur seven years, or one-third of the premium may re- 
main for life as a debt upon the polic y at 5 per cent,or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. 

| ~ Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved, 

| Loans upon approved security. 

| No cha: for policy stamps. 

| Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

| Persons may in time of peace proceed to or reside in any 

| part of Europe or British North America without extra 

| 





















charge. 

| The medical officers attend every day at Throgmorton 
Street, at a quarter before 2 - "clock. 

j E, BATES, Resident Director. 


PTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTE? ts 1 r ED 
Wiites MOC-MAIN LEV ER i RUSS 
| is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen te 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HEKNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in Its 
effects, ishere avoided , a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resistinig power is supplied by the 
MOU-MAIN-PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
| be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
| and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ng sent tothe Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Diceadilly. 
r * San Pun fal J 

E LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&e. fur VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NES» and SWELLING of the L EGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
are porous, licht in texture, and i inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordins Iry stow king. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. cack; 


postage 6d 
MANUFACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
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past INDIA CADETS receiving Ap- 
4 pointments will be FURNISHED on application to 
Messrs. Christian with ESTIMATES giving the entire COST 
of OUTFIT forcither route, vii Egyptor the Cape.—CHKIs- 
TIAN and RATHBONE, 11, Wigmore Strcet. 


1 i ee AND SON’S EIDER DOWN 
QUILTS ; also GOOSE DOWN QUILTS, from 8s. 6¢. 
to 24s, Lists of Prices and Sizes sent freeby Post. Meat and 

Sen's Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads and Priced List of 
Iiedding also sent post-free.—196, Tottenham Court Read. 


7D IQ a i : 

] ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of 
this celebrated Fish-Sauce are particularly requested 

to observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the 
name of Witt Lazenny on the back of each bottle, in ad- 
dition to the front label used so many years, and signed 
Evizaperu Lazensy.—6, Edwards Strect, Portman Square. 


+ y LE . lo 

PEED E'S WINTER OVER-COATS, 

CAPES, and SHOOTING-JACKETS, one of the largest 

» ks in London ; first-class garments on lowe st terms, and 

rendered thoroughly Waterproof, without extra charge. 

Also Waterproof Ladies’ Capes made to order at same prices, 

if required,) ata day's notice. —W. BERDOE, Tailor, 96, 
New Bond 8 nd 69, Cornhill 


TIOLETS.—H. BREIDENBACH, Dis- 

tiller of Flowers to the Queen, has now in great per- 
fection several EXTRACTS of that favourite flower the 
WOOD VIOLET. It has a lasting odour, and will not stain 
the handkerchief. Violet Pomade, Cold Cream of Violets, 
Violet Sachet Powder, and several toilet preparations of the 
same flower equally fragrant.—1l578, New bond Street, facing 
Redmayne's. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 

of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street. 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 



































\UpIE'’s 


at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of | 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description. Export and | 


furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44, Oxford Strect ; 
Manufactory, Broad Strect, Virmingham.—E stab lished Isv7. 
MR GENTLEY 
ssoepe + 
\ ESSRS. NICOL L employ the BEST 
4 TAl T and MATERIALS to be met with in Eng- 
jand, France, and Germ: 
ALLIED SLEEVE 
ONE GUINEA. 
NICOLL'S well-known PALETOT, TWO GUINEAS 
NICOLL’S GUINEA TROUSE KS, and HALF GUINE A 






ny. 
APE, Waterproof, yet evaporable 


VESTS 
ESTIM ATES given for ney Uniforms, Youths’ Cloth- 
ing, and Servants’ Liverie 
114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill. 


G {ENTLEMEN ealling on or sending 
their orders to MESSRS “NICOLL, of REGENT 
STREET and CORNHILL, will fin d cach article sold by th 
murked in plain 3figures, by the aid of which, and the ready- 
money system, many thousands have, for several years past, 
experienced the advantages of exct lence combined with t: ue 
ceonomy. 
For the sale of the patented and other garments there are 
accredited Azents in the chicf towns of Great Britein and the 
Colonies.—114, 116, 118, 120, B pnt Street, and 22, Co rnhiil. 


. 

TH E BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in 
England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS and Co. Tea 
Morchants, 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON. 

This isa ‘good time to buy TEA; v a TP. arliament mects, 
it is almost certain we shall have an increase of duty to meet 
the expenses of the war. 

STRONG CONGOU TEAS—2s. 8d., 2s, 10d., 2s., 38. 2d. 

A genera! Price Curreut is published every month, contaia- 
ing all the advantages of the London ma:kcts, and is sent free 
by post on application. 

SUG _ SUGARS are supplied at market prices. 

ry . TT WPA DL 

p= ISH-COVERS AND HOT-WATER 

DISILES in every material, in great variety, and of 
the newest and most recherché patterns. Tin Dish-Covers, 
6s. 6d. the sect of six; Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 28s. 9d. the set of 
six; elegant modern patterns, 34s. to 58s. 6¢. the set; Britan 
ania Metal, with or without silver-plated handles, 76s. 6d. to 
110s. 6d. the set; Shefficld plated, 10. to 16/. Ivs. the set; 
Block Tin H \t-Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 
30s.; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 77s.; Electro-plated on Nickel, 
full size, 1}/. Ls, 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 


SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
twenty yearsago by WILLIAM 8. BU RTON, whe n PLATED 
by the Patent Process of Messrs. Elkington and Co, is beyond 
all comparis:n the very best article next tosterling silver that 
ean be employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as 
by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 

‘hread or 
Fiddle Brunswick King's 



















































Pattern. Pattern. Pattern, 
s 8 8. 
Tea Spoons, per dozen ...-. WS «..e06 26 . . 32 
Dessert Forks = weeds BO cscs 40 ceccee 46 
Dessert Spoons 4, «sess TD ecccce BB scovcce @ 
Table Forks ae cocee GD ccccve 8 ccccee C6 
Table Spoons ae ccoce GD wvcces S .. - 66 
Tea and coffee sets, waite rs, candlesticks, &e. propor- 





tionate prices. All kinds of replating done by the patent 


process. 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL, NOT PLATED. 
Table Spoons and Forks, Fiddle. Thread. King’s. 
full size, per dozen.. 
Dessert ditto ditto.. ° 
Tee GittO..cccccccccscccsece GF coves 


I OT ATR, GAS, VESTA, ‘JOYCE'S 


STOVES.—Stoves for the economic al and safe heating 
of halls, shops, warehouses, passages, basements, and the 
like, being at this season demanded, WILLIAM 8. RURTON 
invites attention to his unrivalled assortment, adapted, one 
or the other, to every conceivable requirement, at prices from 
10s. each to 30 guineas. His variety of register and other 
Stoves, fenders, and kitchen-ranges, is the largest in existence. 

The alterations and additions to these very extensive pre- 
nrises, (already by far the largest in Europe,) which have oc- 
cupied the whole year, are now nearly completed; they are 
of such a character that the entire of EIGHT HOUSES is 
now devoted to the display of the most magnificent stock of 
GENERAL HOUSE IRONMONGERY, (including Cutlery, 
Nickel Silver, Plated and Japanaed Wares, Iron and Brass 
Redsteads, and Kedding,) arranged in Sixtcen Large Show 
Rooms, so as to afford to parties furnishing facilitics in the 
selection of goods that cannot be hoped for elsew ~ re. 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) fre 

39, OXFORD STREET; 1, Ia, 2, and 3, } NEWMAN 
STREET; and 4, 5, and 6, PERRY'S PLACE 

vy, > , 
I OLLOWAY’S OIN TMEN T AND 

PILLS superior Remedies for Bad Legs.—Mr. John 
Nix, of Billericay, Essex, informs Professor Holloway that 
Mrs. Mary White, of Vange, had been troubled with a bad 
leg for more than fifteen years, for the cure of which there 
appeared no remedy, as she had tried various means without 
effect ; but by his persuasion she commenced using Hollo- 
way's Ointment and Pills, previous to which for sixteen 
Weeks she was unable to walk across the room. These in- 
valuable remedies, however, cured the leg in a short 
time. Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the world ; at 
Professor Hottoway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, 
and 80, Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stamp: a1, Comstanti- 

nople ; A. Guidicy, Smyrna ; and H. Hoods, Malta. 











FOR | 


| Railways. 





SEL E CT LIBR ARY. —The | 


Seerctaries sad Librarians of the London Literary 

Club-hou-es, and Book Societies, are respectfally 

f that a'l the principel New Works are forwarded in 

weekly pareecls for peru-al, on special terms, particulars of 

whi ch may be obtained on application.—Cuaates Evwarp 
, 510 and 511, New Oxford $ reet 


— en a 
1 UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.— 
+ Macauloy’s History of England, Vols. III. and IV. 
ame Vieiffer’s Second Journey Round the World, Lewes's 
Goethe, Rachel Gray, Oliphant’s Minnesota, Lillies ~af, 
Milman’ s Latin Christianity, Liddell’s History of Rome, Por- 
ter’s Residence in Damascus, and every other recent work of 
acknowledged merit or general intere-t, may be obtained 
without delay by every Subscriber of One Guinca per An- 
num.—Caratrs Epwarp Mepis, 510, New Oxford Street, 
London, and 76, Cre ss Street, Manchester. 
Mi idame, nay it Is MUBT. 
ra) +. es 
QTE REOSCOPES IN MAHOGANY, 
4s. 6d. and 7s. Sd. each. 10,000 lovely Scencs and Laugh- 
able Groups, Is. and 2s. sent anywhere in England. STE- 
REOSCOVIC COMPANY, 313, Oxford Street, 20 Doors West 
of Regent Street. 
“ Marvels of beauty."—Daily News, 
“ Little short of miraculous."—Morning Herald. 
“ Ever new and entertaining.” —Morning Advertiser. 
“ Pompeii as it is."—Morning Chronicle. 
* Finest we ever saw."—Art Journal. 
The Largest and Cheapest Selection in Europe 
for Christmas Festivities.—Very ‘splendid in 
1s for Presents, &e 




















Crown 8vo. price 1s, ; post free, 1s. 2c 


HE WAR ALMANACK, hog 1856. 


A Naval and Military Ye ur-Book, containing, 
Memoirs of General and Flag Officers -Services of Statf 
Officers in the Crimea— Chronology of the War—Siege 
of Sevastopol — The Baltic and Black Sea Fleets —Sta- 
tions of her Majesty's Ships— Distribution of the Army 
and Militia— Prices of Commissions—Pay of the Army 
and Navy, Obituary, &c.; with 13 Engravings. 

London: H. G. Crarke and Co. 252, Strand. 


This day is published, price 1s. 

‘i. E TRANSCAUCASIAN PRO- 

VINCES the Proper Ficld of Operation for a 
Being a Second Edition of * The 
Coming Campaign.” By Lavrence Ontpuant, Author 
of * The Russian Shores of the Black Sea.” With a 
Preface to this Edition, written from the Seat of War, 
and Map. 
WituraM Briack woop and Sons, Edinburgh & L ondon. 


Christian Army. 


On the Ist of Janus "y hey — be published, No. I. 


| er POPU Lak HISTOR Y OF ENG- 

LAND. An Illustrated History of Society and 
Government from the Eurliest Period to Our Own 
Times, By Cauarces Kyicur. The Popular History 
of England will be beautifully printed in medium 8vo, 
illustrated with about 1000 Wood-Engravings; and 
will be divided into 36 Monthly Parts. 

Loudon: Braprury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street 
THE MISC . - — SOUS WORKS OF 
w. THACKE!I 

| er SE COND VOLU ME of MISCEL- 

LANIES. By W. M. Tuackeray. Containing 
“The Yellowplush Memoirs *—** Jeames’s Diary "— 
“Sketches and Travels in London "—*‘* Novels by 
Eminent Hands,” and “Character Sketches,” is now 
ready, price 6s. 

Vol. I. just published, contains: “ Ballads "—** The 
Book of Snobs "—‘* Major Gahagan”—** The Fatal 
Boots *—and ** Cox's Diary "—each of which are sold 
separate ly 

Brapevery and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


On Friday next, in 1 vol. demy Svo. 
NSIDE SE BASTOPOL, and EXPERI- 
ENCES inthe CAMP: being the Narrative of a 
Journey to the Crimea, by way of Gibraltar, Malta, and 
Consti antinople, and back, by way of Turkey, Italy, 
and France ; accomplished i in the Autumn and W inter | 
of 1855. 

This work contains an elaborate account of the in- 
terior of Sebastopol and of the present condition of the 
Camp. 

Cuarman and Hatt, Piccadilly. 


ie AMUSING LIBRARY, 10 vols. 
published, Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. a vol. ‘including the 
Favourite Tales and Romances of H. Conscience 
Detailed Catalogues of this Cheap and very Attractiv. 
Series may be had gratis of all Booksellers and at th 
The object is to provide a set of Books fo® 
Young and Old, in which nothing objectionable is adr 
mitted, and which, being at once Cheap and Tasteful 
are equally fitted for the Family, the Lending-library, 
or the Railway. Also kept in neat cloth. 
*.* New Editions of Consciexce’s Romances are this 
day ready. 
London: Lambert's, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: 
ae 


faery ARE ‘WE DRIFTING | ? A 
Plain Question for the British People on the 
War with Russia. By Sir Arruur H. Exton, Bart. 
“ A well written and very well informed pamphlet.” 
— Guardian, 
London: Hamittrox, Apams, & Co. Paternoster Row- 
Also, by the Same, 


tig for the PRESENT CRISIS. 
Second Edition. Price ld. each; or 9d. a dozen. 
Sewed, complete, consisting of 36 Numbers, 2s. 8d. 
London: Barrett, Paternoster Row. Bristol: 
Kerstakk, Clare Street. 


ELEGANT LITERARY PRESEN 








e 








} 
In small 4to, 25s. handsomely bound in cloth; 30s. 


stamped moroceo; or 38s. in morocco by Hayday, 


N ILLUS£RATED EDITION of the” 


L Rev. WILLIAM ADAMS'S SACRED ALLE- 
GORIES: containing the Shadow of the Cross, the 
Distant Hills, the Old Man's Home, and the King’s 
Messengers. With numerous Engravings on Wood 
from Original Designs by C. W. Cope, R.A. J. C. 
Horsley, A.R.A. Samuel Palmer, Birket Foster, and | 
George E. Licks. 
Rivixctons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, 

The Collected Edition of the SACRED ALLEGO- 
RIES, (with Memoir and Portrait of the Author,) price 
9s.; or any of the separate Editions, as usual, 


xt week, 2 vols. post Svo. with a Map 
| E TTE RS FROM THE UNITE dD 
STATES, CUBA, AND CANADA. By the 
Hon, AMenta M. Murnay. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Boun’s Brrrisu CLassics ror Janvary, 
Completing volume. 
| URKE’S WORKS, in 6 volumes. Vol. 
VI. containing Miscellaneous Speeches, Letter 
and Fragments, Abridgment of English ~- story, Xe. 
With a General Index. Post Svo. cloth, 3s. fd. 
Henny G. Boux, York Street, Cove nt Garden, 


ALISON'S HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


I. 
4 Nar HISTORY OF EUROPE 
from the Commencement of the French Revolue 
tion in 1789 to the Battle of Waterloo. By Sir Arcut- 
BALD Attsox, Bart. D.C.L. Xe. 
LIBRARY EDITION, in 14 vols. 
with Portraits... 
In 20 vols. crown 8vo, 


demy 8vo. 






Il. 
Continuation of the Above. 
YHE HISTORY OF EUROPE 
from the Fall of Napoleon to the Accession of 
Louis Napoleon, By Sir ArcuiwaLy A.isox, Bart. 
D.C.L. 

Volumes I. to IV. are published, in demy 8vo. uni- 
form with the Library Edition of the Author's ** His- 
tory S Europe, 1789-1815.” Price 15s. each. 

e Fifth Volume will be on shed in January. 


TLAS OF 109 “COLOURED MAPS 
AND PLANS of Countries, Battles, Sieges, and 
Sea-Fizhts, to illustrate the “ His tory of Europe’ *; with 
a Vocabulary of Military and Marine Terms. by A. 
Keira Jouxsrox, F.R.S.E. &e. Geographer to the 
Queen, Demy 4to, Libr ~ _ 3. 38. ; Crown 4to, 
2/. 12s. Ga. 
k PITOME of AL {SON'S HISTORY 
4 of EUROPE, for the Use of Schools and Young 
Ninth Edition, price 7s. 6d, bound, 


By the same Author. 


I. 
E SSAYS; HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, 

4 and MISC ELLANEOUS. 3 vols. demy 8vo. 
uniform with the Library Edition of the “ History of 
Europe.” 2/. 5s. 


Persons. 


LIEE,0f JOHN DUKE of MARL- 
d 


BOROUGH ; with some Account of his Contem- 


poraries, and of the War of the Succession, The 
Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits and Maps, 
30s. 


Wittram Brackwoop and Sons, 
Edinburgh and London. Svld by all Booksellers. 


OOKS F OR. PRESENTS. 
KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. Il- 


lustrated by 120 Designs, Original and from the An- 
tique, drawn on Wood by George Scharf jun. price lés, 
cloth. 


2. 

ROGERS'S POEMS. Illustrated by 
72 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner and Srormaxp, 
price 16s. cloth. . 
| ROGERS'S ITALY. Illustrated by 56 


Vignettes, from Designs by Turner and SrorHanp, 
| ouee 16s. cloth, 


CAMPBELL’S POETIC AL WORKS. 
my ay a Vignettes, from Designs by Turxea, 
price 16s, cloth, 


' CAMPBELLS POETIC: AL WORKS. 
Illustrated by 36 Wood-cuts, from Designs by Harvey, 
| price 9s. cloth, 


| WORDSW ORTH? S POETICAL 
be gg In 6 pocket volumes, price 21s. cloth, gilt 
edges. 


WORDSWORTH’ S POETICAL 
wou. In 1 vol. with Portrait and Vignette, price 
is. CloLh. 


8. 
| SELECT PIECES FROM WORDS- 
{| WORTH. Illustrated by Wood-cuts, price 6s, 6d, 
cloth, gilt edges. 


9. 
COLERIDGE’S POETICAL AND 
DRAMATIC WORKS. = 2 vols. price 12s, cloth, 


| 1 
| HOOD’S POEMS AN ND POEMS OF 
| 


WIT AND HUMOUR, ms vole. price 12s, cloth. 


HOUD'S WHIMS AND ODDITIES, 
Illustrated by 87 Origi- 


| IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
| ginal Designs, price 5s. cloth. 
HOOD’S OWN;; or Laughter from Year 


to Year. Illustrated by 350 Wood-cuts, price 10s. 6d. 
| cloth. 


13. 
| TENNYSON’S POEMS. Price 9s. cloth. 
TENNYSON'S PIINCESS: a Medley. 


rice 5 loth 
TENNYSON'S MAUD AND OTHER 
| POEMS. Price 5s. cloth. 


16. 
| SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC 
WORKS. With Remarks on his Life and Writings, 
by Tuoma Camppett. In one volume, with Portrait 
and Vignette, price 16s. — 


DISRAELI'S CURIOSITIES OF LI- 
TERATURE. In 1 vol. with Portrait and Vignette, 


price 16s, cloth. 
Epwarp Moxos, Dover Street. 


ewe ee 
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This day, 8vo. price 1 
HE POLITICS OF 
with English Notes, Introduction, Essays, and 
copious Index. by Ricuarp Concrey M4 M.A, late 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford. 
Lately published, by Mr. Conoreve, 4s. 
THE ROM. AN EMPIRE of the WEST. Five Lec 
tures delivered at Edinburgh. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries. 


a. GRAY. By Miss Kavanacu, 
1 vol. 


ILLIESLEAF. By 


ARISTOTLE 





the Author of 


** Margaret Maitland.” 3 vols. 
| Filner GA Y. 2 vols. 
Just ready.) 
HE HOUSE OF ELMORE. A Fa- 


mily History. 3 vols. 

*« This story will be read with unflagging interest. 
The characters are powerfully drawn,” — Literary 

zette. 

“A splendid production. The story is worked out 
in a succession of oy portraitures and soul- 

stirring scenes.”— John Bull. 

** A story told with a great deal of power.”—Exami- 
ner. 
“Tt will enjoy a wide-spread popularity.”— Observer. 

Hverst and Brackett, Publishers, Successors to 
Hewry Cocsvry, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


B PD OOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 
IFE of JEANNE D’ALBRET, 
QUEEN of NAVARRE. By Miss Freer, Au- 
thor of ‘* The Life of Marguerite D* Angouléme.” 2 
vols. with Portrait, 21s. 
HE WAN DERER in ARABIA. By 


G. T. Lowrn, Esq. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 
HE OLD COURT SUBURB. By 
Leion Hunt, Esq. Second Edition. 2 vols. 21s, 
PORTING ADVENTURES in the 
NEW WORLD. By Camrpett Harpy, Royal 
Artillery. 2 vols. Illustrations, 21s. 
ACHEL GRAY: a Tale. By Miss 
Kavanacu. 10s. 6d. 
AM SLICK’S NATURE and HUMAN 
NATURE, and WISE SAWS and MODERN 
INSTANCES. Each in 2 vols. 
Hurst and Brackerr, Publishers, Suecessors to 
Henry Corpsery, a 3, Great Mz urlbor ous gh Street. 





ITERARY C H R [ISTMAS PRES ENTS, 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


IVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENG- 
LAND. By Aoyes Srricktanp. Cheap Edition, 
With all the late Improvements, and Portraits of every 
Queen. Complete in 8 vols. price 7s. 6d. each, bound, 
either of which may be had separately. 


EPYS'S DIARY. New and Cheap 

Standard Editions of this Work, with all the re- 

cent Notes and Emendations, are now ready. The 

small 8vo, in 4 vols. uniform with ‘* Evelyn's Diary,” 

price 6s, each, bound; and the Library Edition, in 4 
vols. demy 8vo. uniform with “ Murray’s Classics, 


price 7s. 6d. each, bound. 
Cheap Edition, 


Aga ’S DIARY. 


in 4 vols. post 8vo. 6s. each, bound, with Por- 


traits. 
\ ADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY and 
LETTERS. Cheap Edition, complete in 7 vols. 
with Portraits, price 3s. each, bound. 
OF 
com- 





IVES OF THE PRINCESSES 
ENGLAND. By Mrs. Evererr Green, 
plete in 6 vols. with Portraits, 10s. 6d. each. 
HE QUEENS BFFORE THE CON- 
QUEST. By Mrs. Marruew Hatt. 2 vols. 
with Portraits, 21s. 
HE ROMANCE OF THE ARISTO- 
CRACY ; or Anecdotical Records of Distinguished 
Families. By Sir Beryanp Burke. A New and Re- 
vised Edition, in 3 vols. 
HE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 
By Etror Warsvurton. Twelfth and Cheaper 
Edition, with 15 Illustrations, 6s. 
ALATHIEL THE IMMORTAL. 
By the Rev. G. Croty, LL.D. New, Revised, and 
Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
Hwrst and Brackett, Publishers, Successors to 
Henry Cotsurn, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


NEW WORKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
NGELO; or the Pine Forest in the 


Alps. B G. E. Jewssury. With Illustrations 
by John “Abso on. 2s, 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt 
edges. 


HE MARTYR LAND; or Tales of the 

Vaudois. By the Author of ‘‘ Sunlight through the 
Mist,” &c, Frontispiece by J. Gilbert. Royal l6mo. 
price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


IR THOMAS; 
Cornish Baronet in Western Africa. 
Ler, Author of ‘‘ The African Wanderers,” Kc. With 
be geome by J. Gilbert. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth; 
6d. coloured. 
pants OF MAGIC AND MEANING 
Written and Illustrated by ALtrrep Crowav 2, 
3s. 6d. cloth; 


or the Adventures of a 


Author of ‘‘ The Careless Chicken,” &c. 
4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
HE TALKING BIRD; or the Little 
Girl who Knew what was going to Happen. - 
M. and E. Krrsy. With Illustrations by H. K 
Browne (Phiz). 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured. 


AW, CAW;; 
Crows: a Tale of Spring Time. Illustrated by J. | 
B. Quarto, price 2s. plain ; 2s. 6d. coloured. 
Grant and Grirrira, Successors to Newbery and 
Harris, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 


By Mrs. R. | 


| niel. 


| SPECKTER. 
or the Chronicles of the | 


LIST OF 
RKS. 


HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTIANT- 


TY, and of the POPES. By Dean een. Vols, 


M* MURR: AY's NEW 


IV. to VI, With an Index ” the whole Work. 8vo. 
Now ready. 
THE WAR in the CRIMEA; a Dis- 


course delivered at W ar ~ 4 By Lord ELLesmere. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


AN ILLUSTR ATE D HANDBOOK of 


the ARCHITECTURE of all COUNTRIES. By 
James Fercussoxn. With 8: a Wood-cuts, 2 vols. 8vo. 
[ This day. 

A HISTORY of. “ROM E, from the 


Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire. 
By H. G. Lippett, D.D. Dean of Christ Church. 2 


vols. 8vo. 28s, v. a 

FIVE YEARS in DAMASCUS. With 
Travels to Palmyra, Lebanon, and other Scripture 
Sites. By Rev. J. L. Porter. Map and Wood-cuts. 
2 vols. Post 8vo. 21s, 

VI. 

LOCKHTART’S ANCIENT SPANISH 

BALLADS. Illustrated Edition. With Portrait of 


Mr. Lockhart, W eae . paaaies and —— tte. 
Vow ready. 


A JOURNEY THR OUGH ALBANIA, 


and other Provinces of Turkey. By Lord Broveuron. 
Second Edition. Plates. 2vols. 8vo. 30s. 
Vill. 

AN ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK of 
the ARTS of the MIDDLE AGES. By M. Jvuves La- 
BARTE. With 200 Wood-cuts. 8vo. 18s. 

IX. 

A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW of INDIA. 
Ry Sir Erskrxe Perry, M ty Feap. 8vo. 

HISTORY of “ENGLAND 


FRANCE under the HOUSE of LANCASTER. 
cond Edition. 8vo, lbs. 


XI. 
FAITH and PRACTICE; an Exposi- 


and 


Se- 





the Wild 
| Mayne Reip, 





tion of the Principles and Duties of Natural and Re- | 


CAPT. MAYNE REID'S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. 
‘ow ready, feap. 7s. cloth, 

HE BUSH BOYS; or the History and 

Dye ma of a Cape Y armer and his Family in 

Kareos of Southern Africa. By Captain 

Author of “* The Boy Hunters,” “ The 

Young Voyageurs,” &c. With Twelve Illustrations. 
Davip Bocvr, Fleet Street. 
THE BEST PRESENT FOR A Boy, 

HE BOY’S OWN BOOK. A com- 

plete Encyclopedia of all the Diversions—Athle- 

tic, Scientific, and Recreative—of Boyhood and Youth. 

New Edition, greatly enlarged, with numerous addi- 
tional Engravings. 8s. 6d. cloth. Also, 


THE LITTLE BOY’S OWN BOOK; 

a Selection from the Boy’s Own Book of the Games and 
Sports suited to Little Boys. Price 3s. 6d. 

Davip Bosve, Fleet Street. 
GUTCH’S SCIENTIFIC POCK — 

Now ready, price 3s. 6d. roan tux 

ITERARY and SCIENTIF Ic RE- 

4 GISTER and ALMANACK for 1856; with an 

ample Collection of Useful Statistical and Miscella- 

neous Tables. Dedicated, by special permission, to 

Prince Albert. By J. W. G. Gurcn, M.R C.S.L. F.L.S. 

Foreign Service Queen’s Messenger. 

As perfect a compendium of useful knowledge in 
connexion with literature, science, and the arts, as it 
is o cessary everybody should have acquaintance with.” 
— Lines, 








Davin Boevr, Fleet Street. 
NEW EDITION, INCLUDING “ THE GOLDEN 
LEGEND.” 

Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 21s.; morocco, 30s. 
I ONGFELLOW’S POEMS. | Ilustrated 

4 with One Hundred and Seventy Engravings on 
Wood from Designs by Birket Foster, Jane E. Hay, 
and John Gilbert. 

*,* This is the only Illustrated Edition containing 

“ The Golden Legend.” 


Also, 

LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. New 
Edition, including the “Song of Hiawatha.” The only 
complete edition published. With Plates, feap. 6s. cloth. 

Dav m Bocvur, Fleet Stre et. 





Religic eR .P MA, ost. ee Sere 
sealed Religion. By Rev. Joux Paxnosz, MA. Post. | SEW BOOK FOR BOYS BY HENRY MAYHEW. 
r 2N Ss. | vow ready, feap. 6s. cloth, x 
HIMALAYAN you RNAL 3; Or . Notes | THE W ONDE iS OF SCIENCE: or 
of a Naturalist in Bengal, the Himalayan, Xc. By Dr. “ a : “Su 
Revised and Condensed Young Humphry Davy. The Life of a Wonder- 


Hooker, F. R.S 
Wood-e uts. 


Joskru D. 
Edition. 


XI 
PUSS in BOOTS, 
OTTO SPECKTER. New Edition. 
cuts. l6mo. Ils. 6d. 


XIV. 
BONAPARTE’S CONFIDENTIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE with his BROTHER JOSEPH, 
sometime King of Spain. 2vols. 8Svo. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


OOKS FOR PRESENTS 


I. 

HANDBOOK OF THE ARTS OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES AND RENAISSANCE. By 
M. Juces Laparize. With 200 Wood-cuts. Svo. 18s, 


II. 

A HANDBOOK for YOUNG PAINT- 
ERS. By C. R. Lestrz, R.A. Wood-cuts. Post 8vo, 
10s, 6d. III. 

KUGLER’S HANDBOOK TO THE 
ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. Edited by 
Sir Cuartes Easttake, With 100 Illustrations. 2 
vols, Post S8vo. 30s, 


Iv. 

AN ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF 
ARCHITECTURE of ALL AGES and COUNTRIES, 
By James Fercusson, F.S. A. With 1000 Wood-cuts. 2 
vols. 8vo. 36s. 

THE BRICK aN D MARBLE AR- 
CHITECTURE OF ITALY IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. By G. E. Srreet, F.S.A. Plates. 8vo, 21s. 

vi. 

ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS. 
By J.G. Lockuanrr. Fourth Illustrated Edition. With 
Portrait, Wood-cuts, and Colours. 4dto. 


VII. 
The BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 
With 1000 Illustrations of Vignettes, Initials, and His- 
torical Engravings from the Old Masters. 8vo, 21s. 


Vill. 
THOMAS STOTHARD; 


2vols. Post 8vo. 18s, 


I. 
[ILLUSTRATED by 


With 12 Wood- 


LIFE OF 
By Mrs. Bray. With — and 70 Illustrations. 
dito. 2s 


The LIFE and WOR KS of HORACE, 


Edited by Dean Mrnmax. With 300 Wood-cuts. 2 vols. 


8vo. 30s. X. 
The PILGRIMAGE: 


By Lord Ettesmerr. With Illustrations. 


CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 


By Lord Byrox, With — and Vignettes. Crown 


8vo. 10s. 6d. ° 

THE AN ATOMY. AND PHILOSO.- 
PHY OF EXPRESSION AS CONNECTED WITH 
THE FINE ARTS. By Sir Cuartes Bent. Fourth 
Edition. Plates. —— — 2ls. 


THE MECHAN cISM OF THE HAND 
AS EVINCING DESIGN. By Sir Cuartes Bevt, 
Sixth Edition. Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


xIv. 

THE FABLES OF JESOP. 

Tuomas James. With 100 Wood-cuts by John Ten- 
Twenty-first Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


xv. 

PUSS IN BOOTS SUITED 

OLD AND YOUNG. With 12 Illustrations. 
l6mo. Is. 6d, 


4to. 


ae ARABIAN ‘NIGHTS. Translated | 
E. W. Laxe. 

i. Royal 8vo. 21s, 
Joun Mernay, Albemarle Street. 


| story more 
| long been in want of a ‘ young people’s author, 


and other Poems. | 


By Rev. | 


FOR | 


By Orto | 


Illustrated with 600 Wood-cuts by | 


By Henry Mayuew, Au- 


ful Boy, written for Boys. 
With 


thor of ** The Peasant-Boy Philosopher,” &c. 
Illustrations by John Gilbert. 

** A better hero for a boy’s book Mr. Mayhew could 
not have found, and no writer would have treated the 
successfully than he has done. We had 
"and we 
seem to have the right man in the right place in the 
person of Mr. Mayhew.”— Atheneum. 

Davip Bocve, Fleet Street. 


~ AMUSEMENT FOR CHRISTMAS PARTIES. _ 

YOUND GAMES for all PARTIES. 

& A Collection of the greatest variety of Family 
Amusements for the Fireside or Pic-nic. Games of 
Action, Games of Memory, Games requiring the Exer- 
cise of Fancy, Intelligence, and Imagination, Catch 
Games, Directions for Crying Forfeits, &c. Second 
Edition, 5s. 

2 ACTING CHARADES. 
By the Brothers Mayvuew. New Edition, 5s. 

3. A CRACKER LON-BON for 
CHRISTMAS PARTIES; consisting of Christmas 
Pieces for oe ate Representation. By Ronerr B. 
Broven. 3s. 6d. 


4. PARLOUR MAGIC. New Edition, 
revised and enlarged, with the addition of several 
Tricks from the Performances of Messrs. Houdin, Ro- 
bin, &c. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Davip Boove, Fleet Street. 


New Burlin: gton Street, Dec 





VV BENTLEY'S List OF NEW 
y | WORKS FOR DECEMBER. 
DIS- 


z. 
] IVES OF GENERALS 
4 TINGUISHED during the PENINSULAR 
WAR. By J. W. Core, H.P, Twenty-first Fusiliers. 
2 vols. with Portraits. 21s. [Published this day. 


1. 
\ EMOIRS OF CELEBRATED CHA- 
i RACTERS. By ALrHonse DE LAMARTINE, Au- 
thor of “ History of the Girondists.” 
Vol. III. (completing the Work,) containing Milton, 
3ossuet, William Tell, Madame de Sevigné, &c. &c. 
8vo. l4s. [Just ready. 


ut. 
YELECTIONS from the WRITINGS 
of Dr. WHATELY, Archbishop of Dublin. 
With his Grace’s Permission. Small 8vo. 5s. 


Iv. [Now ready. 

ROSS PURPOSES. By Carnerrne 
Sixciair, Author « “* Beatrice.” 3 vols. 

Now ready. 

JRESCOTT'S HISTORY OF THE 

REIGN of PHILIP Il. of SPAIN. Library 

Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 28s. Cabinet 

Edition. 2 vois. crown 8vo. with Portraits, 12s. 


Cheap Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. [Now ready. 
VI. 

YUARDIANS AND WARDS; or Sim- 

plicity and Fascination, By Anniz Beate, Au- 

thor of “* The Vale of — Svols. [Now ready. 


ISTORY oF CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES AND SECTS, from the EAR- 
LIEST AGES of CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. 
J. B. MARSDEN, A.M. Author of “* The Early and 
Later Puritans.” 
Part VIII. 
vols. 8vo, 28s. 


HE RISE AND ‘PROGRESS OF THE 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Professor 
Creasy. Third Edition. Post 8vo, 7s. 


completing the Work,) 8vo. 3s. 6d. 2 
[Just ready, 


6d. 
(Just ready. 
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FOR YOUNG MEN, 
Fourth Edition, price 3s. 6d. 
OGIC for the MILLION. A Familiar | 
Exposition of the Art of Reasoning; with an | 
Appendix on the Philosophy of Language. By J. W 
Gitzart, F.R.S 
London: 
_ Just published, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
URRENCY SELF-REGULATING and 
ELASTIC, explained in a Letter to his Grace 
the Duke of Argyll. With Introductory Chapters on 
the Nature of Capital and Money, and an Historical 
Sketch of British Currency Systems. 
London: LoxcMax, Brows, Greex, and Loyemans. 


In 2 vols. 16mo. 


le onGMANS, 39, Paternoster Row. 





Rg Vignette Titles, price 10s.; or 
bound in morocco, 
HE POE TIC AL WORKS of LETI- 
TIA ELIZABETH LANDON (L.E.L.) Com- 
rising ‘* The Improvisatrice,” ‘* The Venetian Brace- 
et,” “The Golden Violet,” “ The Troubadour,” and 
other Poetical Remains. 
London: Loxemay, Brown, 
Just pub lished, in Svo. price 8s. 
HE DEVELOPMENT of the RELI- 
GIOUS IDEA in JUDAISM, CHRISTIANITY, 
and MOHAMEDANISM ; considered in Twelve Lec- 
tures on the History and Purport of Judaism, delivered 
in Magdeburg, 1847. By Dr. Lupwic PHILLIPSOHN, 
Translated from the German, with Notes, by Anna 
Maria GorpsMip. 
London: Loxoman, 


Green, and Lone MANS. 


Brown, Green, and Loncmans. 


Just publis shed, in 8vo. price to the Trade, 5s. 
OURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH 
’ ANNUAL REPORTS of the REGISTRAR- 
GENERAL of BIRTHS, DEATHS, and MAR- 
RIAGES, in ENGLAND. 
London: Published for H,. M. Stationery Office, by 
Messrs. Loxomay, Brown, Green, and Lonemans, 
Of whom the previous Reports from the First to the 
Thirteenth inclusive) may still be had. 
» SOUTHEY’S DOCTOR IN ONE 
In square crown Svo. with Portrait, &c. price 1/. 1s. 
HE DOC TOR, &e. By the late Ropert 
Sovutury. Complete in 1 vol. Edited by the 
— a my the Rev. Jonn Woop Wanrrer, 
-D. 


By the same Editor, uniform with the above, 





“VOLUME. 





SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE BOOKS, 4 vols. 
3/7. 18s. 

London: Loxemay, Br own, Green, and Lone MANS. 
Just published, ia 8vo. with 6 Plates, price 5s. cloth, 

YLEMENTS of PRACTICAL HY- 

4 DRAULI( ., for the Use of Students in Engineer- | 
ing. By Samiti. Dowstxc, M.A. Professor of Civil 


Engineering in the University of Dublin. 

“A work which cannot fail to be of the greatest 
value to all who are concerned in the drainage of land, 
or the supply of towns with water, or the construction 
of canals, or the irrig gation of tracts rendered barren by 
dryness.”— Gardener's Chronicle, 

London: Loxeman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


WILLIAM HOWITT’S NEW WORK ON 
AUSTRALIA. 
Just publis hed, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 
| ig me LABOUR, and GOLD; or Two 
Years in VICTORI A: with Visits to Sydney and 
Van Diemen’s Land. By Witt1am Howrrt, Author of 
“ Visits to Remarkable Places,” &e. 

“ His book is a perfect mine of anecdote, and facts 
that illustrate the state of the country and society with 
great force; it faithfully reflects the public opinion of 
the colony on the policy of the Home Government.” — 
Times, Dec. 15. 

London: Loxemay, Brown, Greer, and LoyemMans, 
A New Edition, feap. 8vo. price 10s. in cloth; 12s, 
bound in embossed roan; or 12s. 6d. calf lettered, 
j AUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
4 TREASURY. A comprehensive Dictionary of 
Universal Biography, Ancient and Modern: comprising 
above 12,000 Memoirs. The Ninth Edition, brought 

down to the close of 1854. 
Also, all uniform _ size and price, 

The HISTORICAL TREASURY. | 

The TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE Ee | 

The TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY. | 

The SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY. | 











London: Lonomayn, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. | 
Third E dition, impe rial 4to. 21s. 
ARABLES OF OUR LORD.  Iilus- | 


trated by Franklin. Engraved in the finest style 
of Line Engraving. Suitable for a Christmas Present | 
or a New Year’s Gift. 

*.* To meet the extended demand for this superb 
work, an edition is prepared at 1/, ls, neatly bound 
and gilt. 

A few remaining copies of tle First Edition, hand- 
somely bound, 2/. 2s.; also, an Edition in French, 
bound, 1/. Ils. 6d. 

J. MircHett, Publisher to her Majesty, 33, Old Bond 
Street. 


PRESENT FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 

In small 8vo. price 3s. 6d. the Fourth Edition of 
HE CHERRY-STONES ; or the Force | 
of Conscience. A Tale for Youth; partly from , 

the MSS. of the late Rev. Wint1am Apams, M.A. Au- 
thor of “‘ The Shadow of the Cross,” and other Works. | 
Edited by the Rev. H. C. Apams, M.A. | 

Rivincrons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, 

1, A Collected Edition of Mr. ADAMS’S SACRED | 
ALLEGORIES. With Memoir and Portrait of the Au- 
thor. Post Svo. 9s. 





Small 4to. 25s. | 





2. An ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Now ready, postage free, 
A LIST OF THE. PRINCIPAL NEW | 
and CHOICE BOOKS in CIRCULATION A 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 
LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF 
RECENT WORKS WITHDRAWN FROM 
CIRCULATION, and offered at greatly REDUCED 
PRICES for CASH. 
Cnartes Epwarp Mvuprr, 510, New Oxford Street, 
London, and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 


ER. A 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF MOORE'S “LALLA ROOKH.” 


In square crown 8vo. price 15s. cloth; or morocco, 28s. 


LALLA ROOKH: 


AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 


3y THOMAS MOORE. 


With 13 fine Steel Plates, engraved under the superintendence of the late Charles Heath. 


*,* Also, an Edition of Moore's LALLA ROOKH in l6mo. — Vignette, price 5s. cloth; or 12s, 6d. bound 
in morocco by Hayda 


Diamond Edition, in 
LONGMAN, 


32mo. 


London : 


with hence price Half-a-Crown. 
BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS., 





In 10 pocket volumes, feap. Svo. price 3s. 6d. each, 


ROBERT 


A NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE OF 


JOAN OF ARC, 3s. 6d. 
JUVENILE AND MINOR POEMS, 2 vols. 7s. 
THALABA, 3s. 6d. 
MADOC, 3s. 6d. 
RODERICK, 3s. 64. 
*,* Also, an Edition complete in One Volume, 


London : LONGMAN, 


SOUTHEY’S 


POETICAL WORKS. 


THE FIRST COLLECTED EDITION, 
WHICH WAS THOROUGHLY REVISED BY THE AUTHOR, 
With Portrait and Nineteen Plates. 
The Works may be had separately as follows : 


| 


8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price One Guinea. 
BROWN, 


BALLADS AND METRICAL TALES, 2 vols, 
7s. 

CURSE OF KEHAMA, 3s. 6d. 

POET'S PILGRIMAGE TO WATERLOO, AND 
MISCELLANIES, 3s. 64d. 


GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





Just published, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


WITHIN 


A DRAMATIC POEM. 


AND 


By GEORGE MACDONALD. 


WITHOUT: 


** Seldom have spiritual abysses been more thoroughly sounded,—seldom has despair had a more eloquent 


voice,—seldom has mystic sentiment been more beautifully interpreted. 


most part is wanted in such ideal compositions—a story. 


long romance, 


in which the feelings here treated in essences would be vastly expanded. 


We find, too, in this poem what for the 
There is enough of fable to form the basis of a tolerably 
There is, however, no 


attempt at an acting drama; all is pure poetry, meant for the closet, for quiet and reflective perusal, in which ‘the 


reader is his own act 
deserted father being 
touched. Much, to« 
which will operate as 


», is set to sweet music. .... 
a charm on sensitive spirits.” 


London: LONGMAN, 


There is deep tenderness in many passages of this poem; 
evermore accompanied with his orphan c hild is most delicately imagined and deliciously 

There is an intensity in the state of emotion thus indicated 
~Atheneum, 


and the incident of the 


BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 


In One Volume, square crown 8vo, (uniform with the edition of Moore’s LALLA ROOKH Illustrated under the 


Supe:intendence of the late Cuartes Hearn, 


MOORE’S 


price 21s. cloth; or 31s. 6d. handsomely bound in morocco, 


IRISH MELODIES 


Illustrated with Thirteen fine Steel Plates, engraved from original 
Designs by 





C. W. E. Frost, A.R.A. | W. Mutreapy, R.A, 
?. J. C. Horstey, | J. Sant, A.R.A. 

A. L. Eao, A.R.A. D. Mactise, R.A. | F., Sroxe, and 

W. P. Fair, "R.A. J. E. Mruuats, A.R.A. E. M. Warp, R.A. 


*,° 
whole of the 
An Edition in 16mo. with Vignette, price 

Diamond Edition, 


London : 


An Edition of Moore’s IRISH MELODIES Ilustrated by D. Mactise, R.A. with 161 Designs and the 
Text engraved, in super-royal 8vo. price 31s. 6d. cloth, or 52s. 6d. bound in morocco by Hayday, 


5s. cloth, or 12s. 6d, bound in morocco by Hayday. 
in 32mo. with Portrait, 2s. 6d. 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS., 





NEW PRESENT-BOOK. 


This day, beautifully printed on tinted paper, and bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


THE 


OR 


HEROES; 


GREEK FAIRY TALES FOR MY CHILDREN. 


By the Rey. C. KINGSLEY, 


Author of “ Westward Ho!” “ Glaucus,” 


&e. 


WITH EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 


Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. 


London: 


BELL and DALDY, 186, Fleet Street. 





NEW YEAR commences, re- 

‘4 senisben that itis of all others the mos? fitting 
occasion on which to mature and carry out those good 
intentions which often suggest themselves, although it 
may be, until now, in an ill-defined, imperfect form : 
remember that 

A PENNY SAVED IS A PENNY GAINED, and 
by no channel more certainly or more easily than 
LETTS’S DIARIES, HOUSEKEEPERS, &c. which 
are now conspicuous in all the Booksellers’ windows in 
Great Britain or her Colonies, at prices varying be- 
tween 6d. or ls. each, and 14s. or more. Go, then, 
forthwith to the nearest or most favourite shop, and 
select (ere they may be out of print) one of the many 
forms for your next year’s adoption. They are by size, 
arrangement, and cost, provided for the wants of all 


classes of society, all professions, trades, or callings, | 


for ladies or. gentlemen, youth, maturity, or age. 

They are strongly bound for rough use, or elegantly 
got up for presents, (6 or 7 Guineas each.) For the 
pocket or the desk, (many have gone to the Crimea), 
and as a Christmas or New Year's Offering will confer 


as a paseing kindness, 

LETTS’S PORTABLE COPYING-MACHINE at 
21s. complete with all materials, is likewise a valuable 
acquisition and always to be relied on. Catalogues 


| a benefit as well as a pleasure—a lasting profit as well | 


sent by post, free of charge, as well as any goods de- | 


scribed therein, on receipt of a Money-order for their 
value, 
Also, a LARGE PRINT SHEET ALMANACK, price 
6d. that those who run may read. 
Letts, Son, and Co. Stationers and Mapsellers to H.M. 
Board of Ordnance, 8, Royal Exchange, London. 


Boun’s Crassicat Liprary ror JANUARY. 


YLINY’S NATURAL HISTORY, trans- 
lated, with copious Notes, A the late Dr. Bos- 
rock and H. T. Ritey, Esq. ol, IV. (containing 
Books XVIII,—XXIII. ‘relating be the Natural History 
of Trees and Plants.) Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
Hewry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Joun’s Lrprary or Fresco Memores ror JANUARY. 


\ EMOIRS OF PHILIP DE COM- 
pi MINES: containing the Histories of Louis XI. 
and Charles VIII. Kings of France, and of Charles the 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy. To which is added, the 
Scandalous Chronicle, or Secret History of Louis XI. 
Edited, with Life and Notes, by A. R. Scopie, Esq. 
In 2 vols. Vol. Il. with a very copious Index, and 
Portrait of Louis XI. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Hewry G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Boun’s Britisa Ciassics Por JANUARY, 
(Completing volumes. ) 


DDISON’S WORKS, with the Notes 
i of Bishop Hurp. New Edition, with large Addi- 
tions, including upwards of 250 Letters, chiefly unpub- 
lished, Collected and Edited by H.G. Bonn, Complete 
in 6 vols. witha very copious Index. Portrait and 8 En- 
gravings on Steel. Vols. V.and VI. Post 8vo. cloth, 
3s. 6d. each. 
*,* This is the first time anything like a complete 


edition of Addison’s Works has been presented to the 


English public. It contains nearly one-third more than 


| has hitherto been published in any collective form. 


Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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NEW 


s;O00KS 


AND NEW 


Cambridge, December 1855. 


EDITIONS 


Published by MACMILLAN and Co. CAMBRIDGE. 


By THOMAS RAWSON BIRKS, M.A. | 


Rector of Kelshail, and for: merly Fellow of Trinity 
ollege. 
The DIFFICULTIES of BELIEF in} 
connexion with the Creation and the Fall. 1 vol. 
crown Svo. cloth, 4s. 6d. (Just ready. | 


By WM. ARCHER HER BUTLER, M | 
Late Professor of Moral cage. Trinity a 
odin. 
A Third Edition of 
SERMONS, DOCTRINAL and PRAC- | 
TICAL, with a Memoir of the Author by Rev. Tv. | 
Woopwanrp, M.A. Witha Portrait. 8vo. doth, 12s. 
** Present a richer combination of the qualities for 
sermons ofthe first class than we have met with in any 
living writer.”—Dritish Quarterly. 
LETTERS on ROMANISM, 
swer to Mr. Newman on Development. 
10s. 6d. 
“A work which ought tobe in the library of every ; 
a of divinity. "= Bishop of St. David's (Dr. Thirl- 
wall.) 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of AN- 
CIENT PHILOSOPHY. Edited from the Author's 
MSS. with Notes and a Preface by W. H. Titompson, 
M.A. Regius Professor of Greek in the University of 
Cambridge. In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 12. 5s. 


in An- 
8vo. cloth, | 


(Just ready. 


A Second Series o 
SERMONS, DOCTRINAL and PRAC- 
TICAL. Edited from the Author’s MSS. by J. A. 
Jrremir, D.D. Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
[Just ready. 


By JOHN M ‘LEOD CAMPBELL. _ 
The N ATURE of the ATONEMENT, 
and its Relation to the Remission of Sins and Eternal 
Life. In 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. Gd. [Nearly ready. 
By the Right Rev. 
-JOHN WILLIAM 60, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Natal, formerly Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. i 
TEN WEEKS in NATAL: a Journal 
of a First Tour of Visitation among the Colonists and 
Zulu Caffres of Natal. With 4 Lithographs and a Map. | 
Feap. Svo. 5s. 
“A most interesting and charmingly-written little 
work.” — Examiner. | 
A Second Edition of 
VILLAGE SERMONS. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. . 
A COMPANION to the COMMU- 
NION; the Communion Service from the Prayer- 
Book; with Select Readings from the Writings of the 
Rev. F. D. Mavrice. Fine Paper Edition, rubricated, 
bound in antique morocco, 63.; or in eloth, 2s. 6d.; 
common paper, limp cloth, ls. 


= Rev. 5 LYNCH COTTON, M. 
MM 0, ih Coll fo rf _— } 
Hea mats ~~ A Callens lege, i rmer y w 
SERMONS: chiefly connected with Pub- | 
lic Events. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. | 


By the late HENRY LUSHINGTON and 
FRANELIN LUSHINGTON. 
LA NATION BOUTIQUIERE: and. 


other Poems, chiefly Political, With a Preface by | 
Henry Lusutnoton. POINTS of WAR. By Franx- 
Lix Lusinctex. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. cloth, | 

* Full of truth, and warmth, and noble ‘life.”"—Ex- 
aminer. 


By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
Rector . 4 en and Canon of Middleham, 


PRESENT-BOOK. | 
The HEROES; or Greek ah Tales 
fer My Children. In 8vo. With 8 Engravings, after | 
Drawings by the Author, beautifully printed on tinted | 


paper and bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


Feap. 8vo. 








[Now ready. 

A Second Edition of | 

“WESTWARD HO!” or the ) Voyages 
and Adventures of Sir Amyas Leigh, Knight, of Bur- 

rough, in the County of Devon, in the Reign of her | 

Most Glorious Majesty Queen Elizabeth. Rendered 
into Modern English by Cuartxes Aincsiey. 3 vols. 

crown 8vo. Il, lis. 6d, 
of 


A Second Edition 

GLAUCUS;; orthe Wonders of the Shore. 
With a Frontispiece. Beautifully bound in cloth, 
ae 5 for Prizes fie rith life: cap. 8vo. 3s. 64. 

“* Its pages 6 je wit ife ; they open up a thou- 
sand aa : Scull combina 
amusement with instruction in a very bappy and ua- 
wonted degree.” — Eclectic Review. 

ALEXANDRIA and her SCHOOLS; 
being Four Lectures delivered at the Philosophi In- 
any cre With a Preface. Cro 
clot 








ow ites | 
or pot "Thoughts for 
Crown 8vo. boards, 2s. 


PHAETHON, 


Loose Thinkers. 


| of the OLD TESTAMENT. 





By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, M.A. 


snleant Master of Harrow School, formerly Fellow of | 


Trinity C Alege, Cambridge. 
A GENERAL VIEW of the HIS- 


TORY of the CANON of the NEW TESTAMENT, 
during the First Four Centuries. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


} 12s. Gd. 


“*It is by far the best and most complete book of the 
kind; and we should be glad to see it well placed on 


the lists of our examining chaplains.”— Guardian, 
! 





By Mr. MAURICE, Mr. KINGSLEY, Professor 
TRENCH, Dr. CHAMBERS, &c. 
LECTURES to LADIES on PRACTI- | 
CAL SUBJECTS. In crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
* By some of the highest minds of the day, and the 
most active in the advancement of their fellow crea- 
tures.”— Spectator, Oct. 27, 1855. 


By CHARLES HARDWICK, M.A. 
Fellow of St. Catherine's Hall, Divinity Lecturer at 

King’s College, and Christian Advocate in the Uni- 

versity of Cumbridge. 

CHRIST and OTHER MASTERS: an 
Historical Inquiry into some of the Chief Parallelisms 
and Contrasts between Christianity aud the Religious 
Systems of the Ancient World. With special reference 
to prevailing Difficulties and Objections. Partl. 8vo. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

A HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH during the MIDDLE AGES. With 4 Maps 
constructed for this work by A. Keith Jobnston. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“* We have no work in the English language that can 
be compared with this.”— Guardian, 

A HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH during the REFORMAT —_. 


irly in February 
TWENTY SERMONS ‘for’ TOWN 
CONGREGATIONS, 


Crown $yo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
By the Ri, ht Rev. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND, VOLUMES THIRD 
AND FOURTH.* 

Ir is probable that these two volumes, which have been so 
widely and eagerly looked for, may disappoint the expectations 
of their readers. As regards the tone of historical composition, 
the author has indeed improved. His style is in the main more 
subdued; he less frequently indulges in that forced brilliancy and 
half-swaggering dogmatism which gave an offensive mannerism to 
his essays. In the search for materials, Mr. Macaulay has had 
access to national archives some of them inaccessible to previous 
historians. He has moreover groped extensively among the for- 
gotten or half-forgotten books and fugitive literature of the time, 
drawing forth much information as to men, manners, and the con- 
dition of the country. He has also brought to his task at once a 
soberer and a larger judgment. He sces the great qualities of “the 
hero William” through the phlegmatic manners which obscured 
them to superficial observers; he brings out the true advantages of 
the Revolution, and exhibits the real successes of William and 
the Whigs in its conduct; he strips off a good deal of the halo 
which ladies and romancists had thrown over the Highlanders, as 
well as other characters and events connected with Stuart history. 
The narrative, however, often drags, and in some parts is heavy. 

Several causes contribute to this effect. The scale is too minute. 
Two large volumes are occupied with eight years, from the pro- 
clamation of William and Mary in 1689, to the treaty of Ryswick 
in 1697. ‘This extension has led the author into particular details, 
and encouraged a tendency to digression and discussion, which 
have the effect of tiring the reader. This is especially the case 
in home politics, which are expounded at too great a length, with 
too full a notice of insignificant persons. The pictures of Ireland, 
and in a lesser degree of Scotland, are very striking, and do credit 
to the author’s indefatigable research, as well as to his skill in 
selecting and presenting picturesque details. They are not, how- 
ever, always well placed; for they sometimes interrupt the march 
of events, and have a prominence assigned to them as curiosi- 
ties rather than as essentials. Sometimes, too, they are overdone. 
Scott puts two sentences into the mouth of Dugald Dalgetty which 
distinctly mark the impossibility of subjecting the Highlanders to 
regular discipline: Macaulay fills three or four pages in impres- 
sing the same idea. The historian, indeed, has had one difliculty 
to contend with that was not easy to overcome. The most remark- 
able military events of the period are the siege of Londonderry 
and the battles of Killiecrankie and the Boyne; but these have been 
described, in history and fiction, in prose and verse, till every 
reader thinks himself familiar with the story. We are not sure 
that Mr. Macaulay, in the siege of Londonderry, equals the im- 
pression that other narratives have left upon the mind. 

“ The cask long retains the scent which it first receives.” Not- 
withstanding all his care—and it is evident he has taken much 
eare—Mr. Macaulay has hardly risen from the essayist to the his- 
torian. With a little more arrangement, these volumes would 
have formed a series of long “articles,” whereas now they are a 
series of broken-up articles. He opens with a chapter on civil 
affairs, in which the first rejoicings for the Revolution and the 
subsequent reaction in the public and in Parliament are the 
true theme; but this is varied in many ways. There is a good 
account of the proclamation, picturesque, but rather belonging to 
the chronicle than to history. Then there is a picture of the dif- 
ferent classes of society, and their feelings and arguments about 
William, James, and the Revolution; next some philosophical re- 
flections on the discontent that revolutions always breed, and why : 
and so it goes on—good writing, but often out of place. The se- 
cond chapter carries the reader to Ireland, and brings down the 
narrative of events in that country to the relief of Londonderry, 
and the affair of Newton Butler, in which the adherents of James 
were routed by the Enniskilleners. Scotch affairs occupy the 
next chapter, till the dissolution of the Highland army after the 
death of Viscount Dundee; when we come back again to the civil 
affairs of England. Had each subject been continued till its com- 
pletion or some natural pause, there would have been a succession 
of papers on the history and times of William and Mary, the 
war in Ireland, state of Scottish affairs, and so forth; whereas 
we have an exceeding fulness which rather diverts attention 
from the large events and actors of history to illustrations of the 
times. The work is not so much history as a commentary on his- 
tory; for the author is generally prominent. Indeed, it goes fur- 
ther than commentary. At the battle of the Boyne, for instance, 
there is a picture of the landscape as it is now, with a reference to 
“Slane Castle, the mansion of the Marquess of Conyngham,” and 
another picture of how it looked then; a rhetorical artifice that 
has been worn threadbare by novelists and historical topographers. 


* The History of England from the Accession of James the Second. 
Babington Macaulay, Volumes III. IV. 
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Johnson, in his biography of Sprat, compresses the account of the 
abortive conspiracy to charge that prelate with a plot into a single 
page: Mr. Macaulay, in his History of England, tells the whole 
story, including a notice of the chief conspirator. The narrative is 
interesting as an illustration of the times and its villains, but it 
belongs rather to the Newgate Calendar than the national history. 
Foreign affairs are somewhat curtly treated. 

The fulness spoken of may perhaps originate in a notion that 
the social and popular history of a nation should be written as 
well as its wars and politics. This is true; but no direct attempt 
of the kind is made by Mr. Macaulay. Manners are occasionally 
indicated; but the various classes of society apart from politicians 
—the peasants, the farmers, the squires, the traders, and the 
various professions whose members did not embark in party or in 
faction—are left unnoticed, as well as the modes in which they 
lived and carried on their respective callings. In civil affairs 
everything bears upon politics or state trials: for although parsons, 
or lawyers, or writers, or adventurers, may figure in the pages, 
they figure only as connected with politics, and polities that very 
often led them to the pillory or the gallows—if they had not made 
an acquaintance with the gaol and the pillory before they turned 
politicians. q s 

Apart from the peculiar genius of the author, the striking fea- 
tures of the book are the pictures of the country as it existed at 
the time of which he is writing, and notices of subordinate politi- 
cal characters, whether respectable or otherwise, who were well 
known in their day, but whom history as usually written has left 
unnoticed. The account of Ireland in 1689, the description of the 
Popish outbreak and its devastations, the arrival of James and his 
French allies, the surprise of the French officers at the devastation 
and barbarism around them, the quarrels and intrigues of the Irish 
Court, with the bigotry and incapacity of James, strike us as being 
one of the most valuable and novel parts of the whole. It fills up 
a gap in history in a powerful way, at the same time that it pre- 
sents a striking picture of the barbarism of a whole people, and 
goes far to explain the feeling that prompted the penal laws. This 
is the devastation in the three Provinces, “ under Ireland for the 
Trish.” 

“ The destruction of property which took place within a few weeks would 
be incredible, if it were not attested by witnesses unconnected with each 
other and attached to very different interests. There is a close and some- 
times almost a verbal agreement between the descriptions = by Pro- 
testants, who, during that reign of terror, escaped, at the hazard of their 
lives, to England, and the descriptions given by the envoys, commissaries, 
and captains of Lewis. All agreed in declaring that it would take many 
years to repair the waste which had been wrought in a few weeks by the 
armed peasantry. Some of the Saxon aristocracy had mansions richly fur- 
nished, and sideboards gorgeous with silver bowls and chargers, All this 
wealth disappeared. One house, in which there had been three housand 

ounds’ worth of plate, was left without a spoon. But the chief riches of 

reland consisted in cattle. Innumerable flocks and herds covered that vast 
expanse of emerald meadow, saturated with the moisture of the Atlantic. 
More than one gentleman possessed twenty thousand sheep and four thousand 
oxen. The freebooters who now overspread the country belonged to a class 
which was accustomed to live on potatoes and sour whey, and which had 
always regarded meat as a luxury reserved for the rich. These men at first 
revelled in beef and mutton, as the savage invaders who of old poured down 
from the forests of the North on Italy revelled in Massic and Falernian 
wines. The Protestants described with contemptuous disgust the strange glut- 
tony of their newly-liberated slaves. The carcasses, half raw and half burned 
to cinders, sometimes still bleeding, sometimes in a state of loathsome decay, 
were torn to pieces, and swallowed without salt, bread, or herbs. Those maraud- 
ers who preferred boiled meat, being often in want of kettles, contrived to boil 
the steer in his own skin. An absurd tragi-comedy is still extant, which was 
acted in this and the following year at some low theatre for the amusement 
of the English —-. A crowd of half-naked savages appeared on the 
stage, howling a Celtic song and dancing round an ox.. They then proceeded 
to cut steaks out of the animal while still alive, and to fling the bleeding 
flesh on the coals. In truth, the barbarity and filthiness of the banquets of 
the Rapparees was such as the dramatists of Grub Street could scarcely cari- 
cature. When Lent began, the plunderers generally ceased to devour, but 
continued to destroy. A peasant would kill a cow merely in order to get a 
ad of brogues. Often a whole flock of sheep, often a herd of fifty or sixty 
ine, was slaughtered: the beasts were flayed; the fleeces and hides were 
carried away; and the bodies were left to poison the air. The French Am- 
bassador reported to his master, that in six weeks fifty thousand horned 
cattle had been slain in this manner, and were rotting on the ground all 
over the country. The number of sheep that were butchered during the 
same time was popularly said to have been three or four hundred thousand.” 

The effect of this devastation by a half-armed and lawless rab- 
ble, suddenly removed from the pressure of control and terror of 
the laws, is specifically exhibited in the march of James to Ulster. 

“Since the King was determined to go Northward, Avaux did not 
choose to be left behind. The Royal party set out, leaving Tyrcon- 
nel in charge at Dublin, and arrived at Charlemont on the 13th of 
April. The journey was a strange one. The country all along the 
road had been completely deserted by the industrious population, and 
laid waste by bands of robbers. ‘This,’ said one of the French officers, 
‘is like travelling through the deserts of Arabia.’ Whatever effects the co- 
lonists had been able to remove were at Londonderry or Enniskillen. The 
rest had been stolen or destroyed. Avaux informed his court that he had 
not been able to get one truss of hay for his horses without sending five or 
six miles. No labourer dared bring anything for sale, lest some marauder 





should lay hands on it by the way. The Ambassador was put one night into 
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a miserable tap-room full of soldiers smoking, another night into a dis- 


mantled house without windows or shutters to keep out the rain. AtCharle- | 


mont a bag of oatmeal was with great difliculty, and as a matter of favour, 
procured for the French Legation. There was no wheaten bread except at 
the table of the King, who had brought a little flour from Dublin, and to 
whom Avaux had lent a servant who knew how to bake. Those who were 
honoured with an invitation to the Royal table had their bread and wine 
measured out to them. Everybody else, however high in rank, ate horse- 
corn, and drank water or detestable beer, made with oats instead of barley, 
and flavoured with some nameless herb as a substitute for hops. Yet report 
said that the country between Charlemont and Strabane was even more deso- 
late than the country between Dublin and Charlemont. It was impossible 
to carry a large stock of provisions. The roads were so bad, and the horses 
so weak, that the baggage-waggons had all been left far behind. The chief 
officers of the army were consequently in want of necessaries; and the ill 
humour which was the natural effect of these privations was increased by 
the insensibility of James, who seemed not to be aware that everybody about 
him was not perfectly comfortable. 

**On the 14th of April the King and his train proceeded to Omagh. The 
rain fell; the wind blew ; the horses could scarcely make their way through 
the mud and in the face of the storm; and the road was frequently inter- 
sected by torrents which might almost be called rivers. The travellers had 
to pass several fords where the water was breast high. Some of the party 
fainted from fatigue and hunger. All around lay a frightful wilderness. In 
a journey of forty miles Avaux counted only three miserable cabins. Every- 
thing else was rock, bog, and moor. When at length the travellers reached 
Omagh, they found it in ruins. The Protestants, who were the majority of 
the inhabitants, had abandoned it, leaving not a wisp of straw nor a cask of 
liquor. The windows had been broken; the chimneys had been beaten in ; 
the very locks and bolts of the doors had been carried away. 

“ Avaux had never ceased to press the King to return to Dublin; but these 
expostuiations had hitherto produced no effect. The obstinacy of James, 
however, was an obstinacy which had nothing in common with manly reso- 
lution, and which, though proof to argument, was easily shaken by caprice. 
He received at Omagh, early on the 16th of April, letters which alarmed 
him. He learned that a strong body of Protestants was in arms at Strabane, 
and that English ships of war had been seen near the mouth of Lough 
Foyle. In one minute three messages were sent to summon Avaux to the 
ruinous chamber in which the Royal bed had been prepared. There James, 
half-dressed, and with the air of a man bewildered by some great shock, an- 
nounced his resolution to hasten back instantly to Dublin. Avaux listened, 
wondered, and approved. Melfort seemed prostrated by despair. ‘The tra- 
vellers retraced their steps, and late in the evening reached Charlemont.” 

“There is nothing new under the sun.” The thirty years’ 
neglect and corruption between the Restoration and the Revolu- 
tion had left the naval and military administration of England as 
imperfect as forty years of peace had made ours in 1854, with a 
gross and shocking corruption superadded. ‘The difliculties of 
Schomberg in 1689 were a counterpart of those of Lord Raglan in 
1854. 

‘A few hours before the execution of the chief conspirators, a general 
muster of the army was held; and it was observed that the ranks of the 
English battalions looked thin. From the firstday of the campaign, there 
had been much sickness among the recruits; but it was not till the time of 
the equinox that the mortality became alarming. The autumnal rains of 
Ireland are usually heavy, and this year they were heavier than usual. 
The whole country was deluged; and the Duke’s camp became a marsh. 
The Enniskillen men were seasoned to the climate. The Dutch were accus- 
tomed to live in a country which, as a wit of that age said, draws fifty feet 
of water. They kept their huts dry and clean; and they had experienced 
and careful officers, who did not suffer them to omit any precaution. But 
the peasants of Yorkshire and Derbyshire had neither constitutions prepared 
to resist the pernicious influence nor skill to protect themselves against it. 
The bad provisions furnished by the commissariat aggravated the maladies 
generated by the air. Remedies were almost entirely wanting. The sur- 
geons were few. The medicine-chests contained little more than lint and 
plasters for wounds. The English sickened and died by hundreds. Even 
those who were not smitten by the pestilence were unnerved and dejected, 
and, instead of putting forth the energy which is the heritage of our race, 
awaited their fate with the helpless apathy of Asiaties. It was in vain that 
Schomberg tried to teach them to improve their habitations, and to cover the 
wet earth on which they lay with a thick carpet of fern. Exertion had be- 
come more dreadful to them than death. It was not to be expected that 
men who would not help themselves should help each other. Nobody asked 
and nobody showed compassion. Familiarity with ghastly spectacles pro- 
duced a hardheartedness and a desperate impiety of which an example will 
not easily be found even in the history of infectious diseases. The moans of 
the sick were drowned by the blasphemy and ribaldry of their comrades. 
Sometimes, seated on the body of a wretch who had died in the morning, 
might be seen a wretch destined to die before night, cursing, singing loose 
songs, and swallowing usquebagh to the health of the Devil. When the 
corpses were taken away to be buried, the survivors grumbled. A dead man, 
they said, was a good screen and a good stool. Why, when there was so 
abundant a supply of such useful articles of furniture, were people to be ex- 
posed to the cold air and forced to crouch on the moist ground?” 

The summary of the opinions on Schomberg affords another pa- 
rallel. 

“ His conduct was variously judged. Wise and candid men said that he had 
surpassed himself, and that there was no other captain in Europe who, with 
raw troops, with ignorant officers, with scanty stores, having to contend at 
once against a hostile army of greatly superior force, against a villanous 
commissuriat, against a nest of traitors in his own camp, and against a dis- 
ease more murderous than the sword, would have fame 3 the campaign to a 
close without the loss of a Hag ora gun. On the other hand, many of those 
newly-commissioned majors and captains whose helplessness had increased 
all his perplexities, and who had not one qualification for their posts except 

ersonal courage, grumbled at the skill and patience which had saved them 
rom destruction. ‘Their complaints were echoed on the other side of Saint 
George’s Channel. Some of the murmuring, though unjust, was excusable. 
The parents who had sent a gallant lad in his first uniform to fight his way 
to glory, might be pardoned if, when they learned that he had died on a 
wisp of straw without medical attendance, and had been buried in a swamp 
without any Christian or military ceremony, their affliction made them hasty 
and unreasonable. But with the cry of bereaved families was mingled an- 
other cry much less respectable. All the hearers and tellers of news abused 
the General who furnished them with so little news to hear and to tell. For 
men of that sort are so greedy after excitement, that they far more readily 
forgive a commander who loses a battle than a commander who declines one. 
The politicians, who delivered their oracles from the thickest cloud of to- 
bacco-smoke at Garraway’s, confidently asked, without knowing anything 
either of war in general or of Irish war in particular, why Schomberg did 
not fight? They could not venture to say that he did not under- 


stand his calling. No doubt, he had been an excellent officer; but he 


| was very old. He seemed to bear his years well; but his faculties were 
not what they had been: his memory was failing; and it was well known 
that he sometimes forgot in the afternoon what he had done in the morning. 
It may be doubted whether there ever existed a human being whose mind 
was quite as firmly toned at eighty as at forty. But that Schomberg’s in- 
tellectual powers had been little impaired by years, is sufficiently proved by 
his despatches, which are stil! extant, and which are models of official writ- 
ing; terse, perspicuous, full of important facts and weighty reasons, com- 
pressed into the smallest possible number of words. In those despatches he 
sometimes alluded, not angrily, but with calm disdain, to the censures 
thrown upon his conduct by shallow babblers, who, never having seen any 
military operation more important than the relieving of the guard at White- 
hall, imagined that the easiest thing in the world was to gain great victories 
in any situation and against any odds, and by sturdy patriots who were con- 
vinced that one English carter or thresher, who had not yet learned how to 
load a gun or porta pike, was a match for any five musketeers of King 
Lewis's household.” 

Of the curious but lesser characters who appear in this history, 
the Nonjurors are the most fitly introduced, because they come in 
episodically—like a gallery of portraits which we can pass if we 
do not like to enter, not like a person who stands in the way. One 
of the best-known names and not the least curious character is 
Dodwell. 

“In parts Collier was the first man among the Nonjurors. In erudition 
the first place must be assigned to Henry Dodwell, who, for the unpardon- 
able crime of having a small estate in Mayo, had been attainted by the 
Popish Parliament at Dublin. He was Camdenian Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Oxford, and had already acquired considerable 
celebrity by chronological and geographical researches: but, though he 
never could be persuaded to take orders, theology was his favourite study. 
He was doubtless a pious and sincere man. He had perused innumerable 
volumes in various languages, and had indeed acquired more learning than 
his slender faculties were able to bear. The small intellectual spark which 
he possessed was put out by the fuel. Some of his books seem to have been 
written in a madhouse, and, though filled with proofs of his immense read- 
ing, degrade him to the level of James Naylor and Ludowick Muggleton. 
He began a dissertation intended to prove that the law of nations was a 
divine revelation made to the family which was preserved in the ark. He 
published a treatise in which he maintained that a marriage between a 
member of the Church of England and a Dissenter was a nullity, and that 
the couple were, in the sight of Heaven, guilty of adultery. He defended 
the use of instrumental music in public worship, on the ground that the 
notes of the organ had a power to counteract the influence of devils on the 
spinal marrow of human beings. In his treatise on this subject, he remarked 
that there was high authority for the opinion that the spinal marrow, when 
decomposed, became a serpent. Whether this opinion were or were not 
correct, he thought it unnecessary to decide. Perhaps, he said, the eminent 
men in whose works it was found had meant only to express figuratively 
the great truth, that the Old Serpent operates on us chiefly through the 
spinal marrow. Dodwell’s speculations on the state of human beings after 
death are, if possible, more extraordinary still. He tells us that our souls 
are naturally mortal. Annihilation is the fate of the greater part of man- 
kind, of heathens, of Mahometans, of unchristened babes. The gift of im- 
mortality is conveyed in the sacrament of baptism : but to the efficacy of the 
sacrament it is absolutely necessary that the water be poured and the words 
pronounced by a priest who has been ordained by a bishop. In the natural 
course of things, therefore, all Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, and 
Quakers, would, like the inferior animals, cease to exist. But Dodwell was 
far too good a Churchman to let off Dissenters so easily. He informs them, 
that, as they have had an opportunity of hearing the gospel preached, and 
might but for their own perverseness have received episcopalian baptism, 
God will, by an extraordinary act of power, bestow immortality on them, in 
order that they may be tormented for ever and ever.” 

The author says nothing of his former blunder about Penn and 
the Maids of Honour, if blunder after all it really was. But he 
brings strong charges against the eminent Quaker, not only as 
regards his veracity, but his consistent belief in his own dogmas. 

“ The conduct of Penn was scarcely less scandalous. Ile was a zealous 
and busy Jacobite; and his new way of life was even more unfavourable than 
his late way of life had been to moral purity. It was hardly possible to be 
at once a consistent Quaker and a courtier : but it was utterly impossible to 
be at once a consistent Quaker and a conspirator. It is melancholy to relate 
that Penn, while professing to consider even defensive war as sinful, did 
everything in his power to bring a foreign army into the heart of his own 
country. He wrote to inform James that the adherents of the Prince of 
Orange dreaded nothing so much as an appeal to the sword, and that, if 
England were now invaded from France or from Ireland, the number of 
Royalists would appear to be greater than ever. Avaux thought this letter 
so important, that he sent a translation of it to Lewis. A good effect, the 
shrewd Ambassador wrote, had been produced, by this and similar communi- 
cations, on the mind of King James. His Majesty was at last convinced 
that he could recover his dominions only sword in hand. It is a curious 
fact, that it should have been reserved for the great preacher of peace to 
produce this conviction in the mind of the old tyrant. Penn’s proceedings 
had not escaped the observation of the Government. Warrants had been 
out against him; and he had been taken into custody; but the evidence 
against him had not been such as would support a charge of high treason : 
he had, as with all his faults he deserved to have, many friends in every 
party ; he therefore soon regained his liberty, and returned to his plots. 

. . * -_ * 


** Among the letters which the Government had intercepted was one from 
James to Penn. That letter, indeed, was not legal evidence to prove that 
the person to whom it was addressed had been guilty of high treason ; but it 
raised suspicions, which are now known to have been well founded. Penn 
was brought before the Privy Council, and interrogated. He said very truly, 
that he could not prevent people from writing to him, and that he was not 
accountable for what they might write to him. He acknowledged that he 
was bound to the late King by ties of gratitude and affection which no 
change of fortune could dissolve. ‘I should be glad to do him any service 
in his private affairs: but I owe a sacred duty to my country; and therefore 
I was never so wicked as even to think of endeavouring to bring him back.’ 
This was a falsehood ; and William was probably aware that it was so. He 
was unwilling, however, to deal harshly with a man who had many titles to 
respect, and who was not likely to be a very formidable plotter. He there- 
fore declared himself satisfied, and proposed to discharge the prisoner. Some 
of the Privy Councillors, however, remonstrated ; and Penn was required to 
give bail.” 

| The conduct of James at the battle of the Boyne is not one of 
the many passages to be found where great and drudging research 
_ has brought together forgotten facts and vivified them by vigorous 
genius ; for the behaviour of James was well enough known. It 
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may be taken as an example of the writer's estimate of one of the 
greatest figures in the piece. 

“ Whether James had owed his early reputation for valour to accident and 
flattery, or whether, as he advanced in life, his character underwent a 
change, may be doubted. ut it is certain that, in his youth, he was gene- 
rally believed to possess, not merely that average measure of fortitude which 
qualifies a soldier to go through a campaign without disgrace, but that high 
and serene intrepidity which is the virtue of great commanders. It is 
equally certain that, in his later years, he repeatedly, at conjunctures such 
as have often inspired timorous and delicate women with heroic courage, 
showed a pusillanimous anxiety about his personal safety. Of the most 
powerful motives which can induce human beings to encounter peril, none 
was wanting to him on the day of the Boyne. ‘The eyes of his contempo- 
raries and of posterity, of friends devoted to his cause and of enemies eager 
to witness his humiliation, were fixed upon him. He had, in his own opin- 
ion, sacred rights to maintain and cruel wrongs to revenge. He was a king, 
come to fight for three kingdoms. Ile was a father, come to fight for the 
birthright of his child. He was a zealous Roman Catholic, come to fight in 
the holiest of crusades. If all this was not enough, he saw, from the secure 
position which he occupied on the height of Donore, a sight which, it might 
have been thought, would have roused the most torpid of mankind to emu- 
lation. He saw his rival, weak, sickly, wounded, swimming the river, 
struggling through the mud, leading the charge, stopping the flight, grasp- 
ing the sword with the left hand, managing the bridle with a bandaged arm. 
But none of these things moved that sluggish and ignoble nature. He 
watched, from a safe distance, the beginning of the battle on which his fate 
and the fate of his race depended. When it became clear that the day was | 
going against Ireland, he was seized with an apprehension that his flight | 
might be intercepted, and galloped towards Dublin. He was escorted by a | 
body-guard under the command of Sarsfield, who had, on that day, had no 
opportunity of displaying the skill and courage which his enemies allowed 
that he possessed. The French auxiliaries, who had been employed the | 
whole morning in keeping William's right wing in check, covered the flight of | 
the beaten army. They were indeed in some danger of being broken and | 
swept away by the torrent of runaways, all pressing to get first to the pass 
of Duleek, and were forced to fire repeatedly on these despicable allies. The 
retreat was, however, effected with less loss than might have been expected. 
For even the admirers of William owned that he did not show in the pur- 
suit the energy which even his detractors acknowledged that he had shown 
in the battle. Perhaps his physical infirmities, his hurt, and the fatigue | 
which he had undergone, had made him incapable of bodily or mental ex- 
ertion. Of the last forty hours he had passed thirty-five on horseback. 
Schomberg, who might have supplied his place, was no more. It was said 





in the camp that the King could not do everything, and that what was not | 
| expired, William was removed, almost insensible, from the sick room.” 


done by him was not done at all.” 

The reader of The Fortunes of Nigel is familiar with one of the 
various privileged places that were a nuisance to the Metropolis— 
the Savoy, the Mint, and Whitefriars, Perhaps the picture of 
Alsatia is lighter and more vivid in the story of the novelist than 
in the condensed and laboured picture of the historian: the Savoy 
and its doings are better. 

“ Another bill which fared better ought to be noticed as an instance of | 
the siow but steady progress of civilization. ‘The ancient immunities enjoyed 
by some districts of the capital, of which the largest and the most infamous 
was Whitefriars, had produced abuses which could no longer be endured. 
The Templars on one side of Alsatia, and the citizens on the other, had long 
been calling on the Government and the Legislature to put down so mon- 
strous a nuisance. Yet still, bounded on the West by the great school of 
English jurisprudence, and on the East by the great mart of English 
trade, stood this labyrinth of squalid, tottering houses, close packed, 
every one, from cellar to cock-loft, with outcasts whose life was one long war 
with society. The best part of the population consisted of debtors who were 
in fear of bailiffs. The rest were attorneys struck off the roll, witnesses who 
carried straw in their shoes as a sign to inform the public where a false oath 
might be procured for half-a-crown, sharpers, receivers of stolen goods, 
clippers of coin, forgers of bank-notes, and tawdry women, blooming with 
paint and brandy, who, in their anger, made free use of their nails and 
their scissors, yet whose anger was less to be dreaded than their kindness. 

“* With these wretches the narrow alleys of the sanctuary swarmed. The 
rattling of dice, the call for more punch and more wine, and the noise of 
blasphemy and ribald song, never ceased during the whole night. The bench- 
= of the Inner Temple could bear the scandal and the annoyance no 

onger. 
The Alsatians mustered in great force, attacked the workmen, kilied one of 
them, pulled down the wall, knocked down the Sheriff who came to keep the 
peace, and carried off his gold chain, which, no doubt, was soor iz the melt- 
ing-pot. The riot was not suppressed till a company of the Foct Guards 
arrived. This outrage excited general indignation. The City, indignant at 
the outrage offered to the Sheriff, cried loudly for justice. Yet, so difficult 


They ordered the gate leading into Whitefriars to be bricked up. | 


was it to execute any process in the dens of Whitefriars, that near two years 


elapsed before a single ringleader was apprehended. 

** The Savoy was another place of the same kind, smaller indeed, and less 
renowned, but inhabited by a not less lawless population. 
tailor, who ventured to go thither for the purpose of demanding payment of 
a debt, was set upon by the whole mob of cheats, ruftians, and courtesans. 
He offered to give a full discharge to his debtor and a treat to the rabble; 
but in vain. He had violated their franchises; and this crime was not to 
be pardoned. He was knocked down, stripped, tarred, feathered. A rope 
was tied round his waist. He was dragged naked up and down the streets, 
amidst yells of ‘ A bailiff! a bailiff!’ Finally he was compelled to kneel 
down and to curse his father and mother. Having performed this ceremony, 


| 


An unfortunate | 


greatly inclined to the tender. The death of Mary with its effect 
upon William is one of the few touching passages, and with that 
sadly solemn scene we close our extracts. 

“ During two or three days there were many alternations of hope and fear. 
The physicians contradicted each other and themselves in a way which suf- 
ficiently indicates the state of medical science in that age. ‘The disease was 
measles: it was scarlet fever: it was spotted fever: it was erysipelas, At 
one moment some symptoms, which in truth showed that the case was 
almost hopeless, were hailed as indications of returning health. At length 
all doubt was over. Ladcliffe’s opinion proved to be right. It was plain 
that the Queen was sinking under small-pox of the most malignant type. 

** All this time William remained night and day near her bedside. The 
little couch ou which he slept when he was in camp was spread for him 
in the antechamber ; but he scarcely lay down on it. The sight of his mi- 
sery, the Dutch Envoy wrote, was enough to melt the hardest heart. No- 
thing seemed to be left of the man whose serene fortitude had been the won- 
der of old soldiers on the disastrous day of Landen, and of old sailors on that 
fearful night among the sheets of ice and banks of sand on the coast 
of Goree. The very domestics saw the tears running unchecked down that 
face, of which the stern composure had seldom been disturbed by any 
triumph or by any defeat. Several of the prelates were in attendance. The 
King drew Burnet aside, and gave way to an agony of grief. ‘ There is no 
hope,’ he cried. ‘I was the happiest man on earth; and I am the most 
miserable. She had no fault; none: you knew her well, but you could not 
know, nobody but myself could know, her goodness,’ Tenison undertook to 
tell her that she was dying. Tle was afraid that such a communication, 
abruptly made, might agitate her violently, and began with much manage- 
ment. But she soon caught his meaning, and, with that gentle womanly 
courage which so often puts our bravery to shame, submitted herself to the 
will of God. She called for a small cabinet in which her most important 
papers were locked up, gave orders that, as soon as she was no more, it 
should be delivered to the King, and then dismissed worldly cares from her 
mind. She received the eucharist, and repeated her part of the office with 
unimpaired memory and intelligence, though in a feeble voice. She observed 
that Tenison had been long standing at her bedside, and, with that sweet 
courtesy which was habitual to her, faltered out her commands that he would 
sitdown, and repeated them till he obeyed. After she had received the sacra- 
ment she sank rapidly, and uttered only a few broken words. Twice she 
tried to take a last farewell of him whom she had loved so truly and entirely : 
but she was unable to speak. He had a succession of fits, so alarming that 
his Privy Councillors, who were assembled in a neighbouring room, were 
apprehensive for his reason and his life. The Duke of Leeds, at the request 
of his colleagues, ventured to assume the friendly guardianship of which 
minds deranged by sorrow stand in need. A few minutes before the Queen 


When the first two volumes of this work appeared, just seven 
years ago,+ we remarked upon the length to which it would extend 
if carried out upon the existing scale. That scale has rather increased 
than diminished, if regard be had to the historical importance of 
the respective subjects and the length of the introductory survey of 
English history which opened the first volume. At the present rate 
of proceeding, every decade will require three large volumes to ex- 
hibit it, and those three volumes will require something like ten 
years to compose. ‘The life of man might perhaps suffice to read 
the thirty volumes needed to bring down the history to the French 
Revolution of 1789; but can Mr. Macaulay hope to live to write 
them ? 


+ Spectator, Dec. 9, 1848; page 1186. 


MES. DUBERLY’S JOURNAL." 

INDEPENDENTLY of a picture of campaigning from a lady’s point 
of view, Mrs. Duberly’s “ Journal kept during the Russian War” 
has a strategy and campaign of its own. The lady had obtained 
permission from the Horse Guards to accompany her husband, an 
officer of the Eighth Hussars, and the Admiralty had allowed 
accommodation. On arriving at Seutari, General Lord Lucan sent 
an order to Major De Salis of the Eighth Hussars, “ that unless 
Mrs. Duberly had an order sanctioning her doing so, she was not 
to reembark on board the Shooting Star, about to proceed to 
Varna.” To this Major De Salis answered, that Mrs. Duberly had 
not disembarked, and he had not sufficient authority to order her 
todo so. The Cavalry General carried the matter to the Com- 
mander-in-chief; but Lord Raglan declined to interfere, and Mrs. 
Duberly sailed for Varna: having, however, pending the negotia- 
tion, called Jack to council, and a stratagem was arranged, to out- 
manceuvre the soldiers in case of necessity. 

At Varna, Mrs. Duberly roughed it in the camp, pleasantly 
enough when things went pleasantly, not so well in bad weather 
with short commons. When the embarkation for the Crimea took 
place, even Lord Raglan refused permission for her to accompany 
the troops; but Lord Cardigan, her husband’s more immediate 


| commander, hinted that if she thought proper to disregard the 


he was permitted—and the permission was blamed by many of the Savoy- | 


ards—to limp home without a rag upon him. The Bog of Allen, the passes 
of the Grampians, were not more unsafe than this small knot of lanes, sur- 
rounded by the mansions of the greatest nobles of a flourishing and en- 
lightened kingdom. 

“* At length, in 1697, a bill for abolishing the franchises of these places 
passed both Houses, and received the Royal assent. The Alsatians and Sa- 
voyards were furious. Anonymous letters, containing menaces of assassina- 
tion, were received by Members of Parliament who had made themselves 
conspicuous by the zeal with which they had supported the bill: but such 
threats only strengthened the general conviction that it was high time to 
destroy these nests of knaves and ruffians. A fortnight’s grace was allowed ; 


| send them ashore again. 


and it was made known that, when that time had expired, the vermin who | 


had been the curse of London would be unearthed and hunted without mercy. 
There was a tumultuous flight to Ireland, to France, to the Colonies, to 
vaults and garrets in less notorious parts of the capital ; and when, on the 
prescribed day, the Sheriff’s officers ventured to cross the boundary, they 
found those streets where, a few weeks before, the cry of ‘A writ!’ would 
have drawn together a thousand raging bullies and vixens, as quiet as the 
cloister of a cathedral.” 

_The history, at least as handled from the historian’s point of 
view, does not admit of much pathos, nor is Macaulay’s genius 





prohibition, he would not interpose obstacles. A sterner ordeal, 
however had to be passed—nothing less than a reconnaissance 
from Lord Lucan in person. 

“ Friday, September 1st.—The embarkation began at six o'clock. Whilst 
the troops were filing down, Captain Lockwood, one of Lord Cardigan’s 
aides-de-camp, rode up with an order from Lord Lucan that no officer was 
to embark more than one horse; those who had embarked more were to 
Pleasant news this for me! However, I had no 
time to grumble, but, hoisting myself into an araba full of baggage, and dis- 
guising as much as possible, 1 went down to the shore. Lord Lucan, who 
was there, scanned every woman, to find traces of a lady: but he searched 
in vain ; and I, choking with laughter, hurried past his horse into the boat. 
Here the crew received me very hospitably ; gave me some water, and acom- 
pliment on the clearness of my cheeks, which ‘did not look as though I had 
done much hard work in the sun’; and finally put me safely on board the 
Ilimalaya, where I was immediately handed down to my cabin.” 

As an addition to the materials for a thorough knowledge of the 
campaign, or as a picture of actual warfare, this volume is of no 
great value. Balaklava was the only action Mrs. Duberly was 
present at; and though she witnessed a good deal of firing against 

* Journal kept during the Russian War: from the Departure of the Army from 


England in April 1854 to the Fall of Sebastopol. By Mrs. Henry Duberly. Pub- 
lished by Longman and Co. 
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the city, and among the rest the final “feu d’enfer,” her pictures | 


are indistinct and hazy; perhaps because she only describes what 
she saw, and does not import collected occurrences into her ac- 
count as if they were matters observed by herself. The book, 


notwithstanding, has a value. Its pages reflect pretty accurately | 


the opinions or prejudices of the army as to the conduct of the 
home authorities or the heads of the foree, and on this score agree 
with the general tenour of the newspaper-correspondents. Mrs. 
Duberly, however, exhibits a more enduring and less grumbling 
spirit than those gentlemen. Although living on ship-board in 
the harbour of Balaklava—Lord Raglan not allowing her to reside 
on shore—she was continually riding or walking up to the camp; 
and she speaks of the roads as very stiff and bad, but it is not in 
the whining kind of spirit in which mud, rain, and other hard- 

hips of campaigning, are mentioned by the journalist writers. 
Her account of the effect of the great storm in Balaklava harbour 
supports that of Mr. Woods, except that Mrs. Duberly describes 
the water as rough; and she is the best authority, for she was ac- 
tually present in her ship lodgings. 

“ Tuesday, 1\4th.—The most terrific gale commenced blowing at about five 
o'clock this morning. At seven o’clock, when I looked through the stern- 
cabin windows, the harbour was seething and covered with foam, and the 
ships swinging terribly. By nine it had increased to a frightful extent, 
and I could hardly, even when clinging to the ship, keep my footing on 
deck. The spray, dashing over the cliffs many hundred feet, fell like heavy 
rain into the harbour. Ships were crushing and crowding together, all 
adrift, all breaking and grinding each other to pieces. The stern-work of 
the Star of the South was being ground away by the huge sides of the 
Medway, which was perpetually heaving against her. bd * e 

“*This is nine o'clock, p.m. The Medway, Marmion, Brenda, and Har- 
binger, are still hard at work on the sides of our unlucky ship; and I much 
fear the figure-head of the Medway will be into my cabin tonight.” 

The journal appears to have been sent to England as opportunity 
offered, and to have been printed withous revision, though it is 
edited by a friend. This is favourable to the freshness of the 
thoughts, and to the truthful reflex of the opinions whatever they 
may be. Some of them might probably have been softened had 
their writer been in England. Earlier portions of the following 
extract are of this nature; but we quote it for the unconscious, 
almost unwilling testimony, borne by the army to the value of 
Lord Raglan when he was going and gone. 

* Friday, 22d.—General Estcourt is taken ill with cholera. What a 
suppressed feeling of disgust and discontent runs through this army! It is 
no part of my business to enter on such a discussion, and I have hitherto 
carefully avoided doing so; but I cannot help sharing in the general interest 
and anticipation of a great and speedy change: men feel that their lives 
have been trifled with too long. * * * 


“ Sunday, 24th.—Poor General Estcourt died this morning. It strikes | 
us that Death has taken the recall of those in authority into his own stern | 


hands. 

Thursday, June 28th.—We had heard that Lord Raglan was prevented by 
indisposition from attending General Estcourt’s funeral, which was a strictly 
private one; and we heard yesterday that Lord Raglan’s health was im- 
proving, and that nothing serious was apprehended. Our consternation was 
great when one of his staff, who was with us at the monastery, received a 
hasty message that Lord Raglan was -—y becoming worse. I can hardly 
imagine a greater misfortune to the army than his death at such a moment 
as the present. Now, when we may be about to lose them, we remember 
how valuable and necessary are his diplomatic powers in an army composed 
of so many nations. We are almost tempted to lose sight of the inefficient 
general in the recollection of the kind-hearted, gentlemanly man, who had 
so hard a task, which he fulfilled so well, of keeping together and in check 
the heads of so many armies. 

* Friday Morning, June 29th.—Lord Raglan died last night. 

** Tt seems as though some pulse in this vast body had ceased to beat, the 
army is so quiet. Men speak in low voices words of regret. The body is to 
be conveyed to England for burial. There is a report that Baraguay 
D’Hilliers is coming out with 40,000 men to land at Eupatoria and invest 
the North side of Sebastopol. A day or two ago, this might have caused 
some interest; now, for today at least, the thoughts of all meet in one dark- 
ened room, where lies he who a few hours ago was commander-in-chief.”” 


Mrs. Duberly is a horsewoman, and much attached to horses. | 


The illness and death of a favourite on ship-board is as prominent 
a topic as the death of biped friends. She gives as indifferent a 
picture of the condition of the noble animals during the winter as 
the worst narratives that have appeared, and from her own expe- 
rience confirms the story of eating or at least biting the tails. It 
would seem, however, that in addition to over-work, exposure, and 
scanty food, the neglect and cruelty of the drivers contributed a 


good deal to the deaths. She indicates brutality as the common | 


practice of the men who had the handling of the horses, and gives 
a curious instance of the effect of a seaman’s kindness on a mudlish 
nature. 

“We were shown a wonderful proof of the efficacy o* a little kindness and 
care in the case of a mule, which came to Balaklava i: the baggage-train of 
the Sardinian army, and having been terribly knocked about, and very se- 
verely hurt on board ship, during a rough passage, was left by them for dead 
on the sea-shore. The boatswain of H. M.S. Rodney happened to pass where 
the wretched animal lay bleeding but still alive, and with the blessed in- 
stinct of humanity he stopped to help the sufferer. He raised the dying 
head, and gave the parched throat some water, and by and by he brought 
some food. In a day or two the mule was able to crawl; and, to make a long 
story short, when I saw him yesterday he was fat and strong and sleek; 
still covered with sores, which are in a fair way to heal, and following his 
friend, Mr. Collins, the boatswain, precisely like a dog. In and out into the 
huts, among the workmen, wherever his business on shore calls him, may be 
seen the boatswain and the attendant mule; and when he recovers from his 
scars, he will be one of the finest and handsomest mules that we have out 
here.” , 

Her connexions, and the rarity of an English lady in the camp, 
procured Mrs. Duberly much attention, and gave her opportunities 
of seeing celebrated men. Here are sketches of two or three. 

Omar Pasha.—“ Omar Pasha impressed me as being shrewd, decided, 
energetic, as well as an amusing companion, and a man capable of appre- 
ciating more of the refinements of life than I should have thought he would 
have found amongst the Turks; though he tells me he hopes, after the war 


is over, to be made Minister of War at Constantinople— and, very probably, 
be bowstrung.” 

«ldniral Bruat.—“ Sunday, August 19th. Went to church on board 
the Royal Albert, by invitation from Sir Edmund Lyons. We remained to 
dine; and as it came on to blow so hard that it would have been difficult 
a to reach the Rodney, we staid in our most hospitable quarters all 
night. 

** During the afternoon, Admiral Bruat came on board; and I had an op- 
ortunity of seeing, for the first time, the French naval Commander-in-chief. 
Te struck me as being shrewd, and I was going to write false, but perhaps 

my meaning may hardly be understood; his manner was certainly polished 
enough. ‘The two Admirals sat in conversation, side by side ; and the con- 
trast struck me with such force, that I was obliged to lie awake at night to 
try and analyze it.” 

General Bosquet.— We called today upon General Bosquet, who was 
very severely wounded at the assault on the Malakoff; and, to our surprise 
and pleasure, he was sufficiently recovered to be able to admit us. We were 
shown into his room, which forms one of the compartments of a large wooden 
hut; and found him reclining in an arm-chair, having been able to sit up 
only within the last two days. He was struck by a piece of a 13-inch shell 
under the right arm and on the right side; it had completely smashed all 
the muscles and sinews, and his arm is as yet powerless above the elbow- 
joint. He showed us the piece of shell by which he was struck; it could 
not weigh less than four pounds. It is astonishing how he escaped with 
life from a wound inflicted by so terrible an implement of war. He ap- 
peared eheerful enough, and glad to ‘causer un peu’; said he was ordered 
away for change of air, but did not wish to leave his post here, and fully co- 
incided in my quotation, pointing to his wounded side, ‘On ne marche pas a 
la gloire par Ye bonheur.’ In his room was a fauteuil taken from Sebastopol, 
and which he had very appropriately covered with the green turbans worn 
by the Zouaves of his division.” 

Among the numerous books that have been published on the 
war, Mrs. Duberly’s Journal is certainly entitled to a front place, 
for its reality, naturalness, and absence of artifices of composition. 
Of warfare it gives few sketches, but it conveys a very good ac- 
count of warlike life in everything save battle. It also serves to 
indicate the manner in which foreign correspondence is got up, and 
resolves the ubiquitous and all-knowing special reporter into a col- 
lector and arranger of camp stories and after-dinner judgments. 











SIR ARTHUR ELTON’S TRACTS FOR THE 
PRESENT CRISIS.* 
Tuts collection of tracts on current events, but more especially on 
the war, or rather on @ peace, is a singular instance of a man 
carving out a channel and creating an influence for himself, with- 
| out public position, or previous literary celebrity, by dint of acti- 
vity and ability. And the singularity is more remarkable when 
| it is considered that the writer is opposed to the popular view. It 
is not, therefore, to be denied that the Tracts for the Present Crisis 
| exhibit some striking qualities, though rather superficial than pro- 
found, and a good deal more telling than trusty. The author’s in- 
dustry, not to say energy, is considerable ; his logic is keen enough, 
| but less directed to the root of the question than to some bit or 
| branch of it, or to the exaggerations of his opponent. He hasa 
lively genius, with a faculty of combination that looks like fancy. 
| His style and illustrations are smart and vivacious; he sometimes at- 
tains a union of deep thought and powerful expression : his pictures 
are also smart enough, with a tendency to caricature, and caricature 
of an abstract conception rather than of an individual likeness. 
| His burlesque, though laughable, is somewhat overdone, falling also 
into caricature ; and showing that his mind, though vivacious, is 
| less of the imaginative than the reasoning order. The apparent 
| absence of personal inducement, the Pledge to work implied in un- 
| dertaking such a series of tracts, and the steady manner in which 
| he has carried out the idea, prove that Sir Arthur is animated by 
| a sense of duty. It seems, however, rather feeling than convic- 
| tion, so to speak; as if a desire to carry out a hobby were quite 
| as much the impelling motive as a well-grounded principle. 
This want of solidity is traceable in Sir Arthur’s arguments; 
| which are somewhat shifty. A Peace-man who denies the lawful- 
| ness of war may be wrong, but his principle is broad, and appeals 
| to the milder sentiments of mankind. Such views, however, are not 
| those of Sir Arthur Elton; he admits that war is justifiable. The 
| justification or censure of any particular war is a narrower affair 
| than war or no-war, but it turns less upon mere matter of opinion. 
| Those who deny the necessity of the present war stand upon a 
broader logical ground than those who would terminate it by some 
| particular scheme of peace. If Sir Arthur is clear upon the origin 
of the war, we have overlooked the passage: he rather seems to 
admit or take the quarrel as it stands, and to follow the ideas of 
his great master, Mr. Gladstone,—that the war was justifiable in 
its origin; that its conduct was proper, up to the time of 
what is called the Austrian proposition; but that peace should 
then have been made. And here comes in the reasoning hitch. 
The war, with its certain miseries and losses, its uncertain dura- 
tion and termination, was right: the invasion of the Crimea took 
place after the Principalities were freed from the Russians, and 
the war became “ offensive,” (though how to practically distinguish 
between offensive and defensive fighting is not easy,) and was car- 
ried on after Turkey was freed from invasion and safe from at- 
tack: and this alleged change, at least according to Mr. Gladstone, 
was right too. Then we have a proposition narrow enough in it- 
self, which Russia rejects; then comes the Austrian modification, 
which, in the opinion of Mr. Gladstone, Sir Arthur Elton, and 
others, would suffice, but which persons as respectable in them- 
selves and of more authority with the public are of opinion would 
not suffice, even if Russia would have acceded to it, which is b 
no means clear; and thereupon a great outcry is made against all 
* Tracts for the Present Crisis. By Sir Arthur Hallam Elton, Bart. Published 
| by Kerslake, Bristol. 
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who are opposed toa patched-up peace. The war, the “fons ma- | 


lorum,” might have been justifiable; the invasion of “holy” 
Russia was right; the siege of Sebastopol, with all its sufferings to 
all parties was proper; but diiler in opinion touching a clause, and 
you are enemies of the human race. The fact is, Sir Arthur is 
sanguine in his views and loose in his choice of terms. He says 
we can make peace, but the meaning is he can. 

Even this, however, is not so clear. As the proverb says, 
“ There are ¢vo words to a bargain”; it is not mere wishing for 
peace, or proposing for peace, or even crying for peace, that will 
get it. Russia has a voice in the business, and, so far as appear- 
ances go, there is no sign that she cares for peace. No doubt, she 
would like it on her own terms; but it would have been better to 
have quietly swallowed the Menschikoff ultimatum, or forced the 
Vienna note down the throat of the Turks, than to patch up an 
insutlicient peace now. Sir Arthur's instinctive policy or pluck 
sees this clearly. 


° | 
* We are not contending that a due regard to these considerations, or a 


due sympathy with the various forms of suffering referred to, should send us 
cap in hand humbly to ask peace of the Czar, whom we have already check- 
ed, bafiled, and chastised. Jt is his place, not ours, to sue for teriis. 
we are contending for a higher, purer, nobler tone than that strenuously in- 
culeated by the generality of the newspaper press. We are contending for 


wise and moderate and consistent principles of action, in opposition to the | 


blind savagery and bullying recklessness advocated by politicians who know 
that strong language usually secures a cheer, and by journalists who fancy 


that frothy vehemence tickles the multitude, and snatches a passing popu- | 


larity. 

“Let those, inen, who, not content with chastising Russia and for ever up- 

setting her designs on neighbouring nations, desire to embark in a life an 
death struggle with that power, deal honestly with themselves and with 
their country. Let them conscientiously weigh the miseries of such a war 
as they advocate with the unspeakable blessings of a secure and honourable 
peace.” 
_ This is all true enough ; though both in tone and substance it 
is an exception to the general style of the Zracts. And we believe 
something very like this is the prevalent feeling of the influential 
part of the public. Many people like to read a strong article; 
most people would rather heara clear straightforward speech, with 
a little vehemence, than a dull trimming lecture, looking, it may 
be, something like dishonesty; but we fancy neither “ strong lan- 
guage” nor “frothy vehemence” much influences the action of 
men. The bulk of the community, we believe, would be very 
glad to get “the unspeakable blessings of a secure and honourable 
peace "—if they could. Indeed, in one point we think Sir Arthur 
more exacting than they are: the community do not expect the 
. zar to “sue for terms,” but he won’t propose any. 

War is the great burden of the Zracts; for although a good 
many articles may not seem to have an immediate bearing upon 
the subject, yet they indirectly point to it. Some of the papers 
are skits at the press, chiefly the Zimes, and some of them on 
general topies. Of these the following extract on “ examinations,” 
from “Thoughts on Administrative Reform,” may be taken as a 
sample. 

“Tf reform is needed, and of this there can be little doubt, in many of the 
subordinate as well as superior departments of Government, the first great 
step towards discovering the exact nature of the evils we wish to cure, and 
the likeliest method of curing them, is to place men in office who are pos- 
sessed of that by no means superabundant article called ‘ brains.’ 

“* Now against the notion of selecting for oftice—as in the case of the re- 
cent very interesting examination for the Indian Civil Service—those who 
evince a high order of talent or good general ability, it is urged that we 
shall be selecting little better than well-crammed schoolboys—youths who 
have mastered with immense effort a certain quantum of head knowledge, 
not necessarily bearing upon the particular duties of the office for which they 
compete, and likely to evaporate and disappear as soon as they have fought 
their way though the troubles and dangers attending the process of examina- 
tion. But this idea is simply founded on an erroneous interpretation of the 
sort of process through which candidates for the Civil Service ought to pass. 
Certainly it by no means follows that a good mathematician should make 
even a tolerable clerk to the Poor-law Board, or a graceful composer of 
Latin verses turn out an efficient tide-waiter. But even here, we confess, 
we should prefer as a clerk one who was proved to do something well, rather 
than an individual who is thrust into an office because his uncle is a busy 
politician in some corrupt borough, or because his aunt, the Lady Wilhel- 
mina Amelia, has indomitable powers of persuasion, and never stops asking 
for a favour until it is granted. 

“‘ The rule for those desirous of situations is, indeed, a very simple one. 
You must ask for what you want, and continue to ask for it until you get it. 
The qualifications for a good place-hunter are similar to Mirabeau’s definition of 
a good orator—‘ Premiérement l’audace ; encore |’audace ; toujours |’audace.’ 
Impudence sooner or later carries the day. You must constitute yourself a 
bore, and stick to the place-giver as a harpoon to a whale—haunt his 
doors like a ghost of obstinate habits—and bombard his letter-box with a 
vertical fire of letters marked ‘private and confidential.’ We do not say 
that political or family ties are not important elements of success, but the 
crowning auxiliary is shameless perseverance. Your modest man, however 
greut his claims, is affectionately told that the thing is impossible, and re- 
tires from the scene with a guilty blush and a suspicion that he has made a 


fool of himself. Now what likelihood is there of young men selected through | 


the combined agency of impudence and political or family ties proving efli- 
cient public servants ? 

““We might just as well establish a lottery, and distribute places with the 
same haphazard impartiality as prizes. No. However imperfect the exam- 
ination of candidates might prove as a test of fitness, we had rather have 
any sort of examination than none at all. 
future clerk was a good classic scholar, a good modern linguist, a good 
botanist, a good geologist, a good anything, rather than an unknown abstrac- 
lion, an empty shadow, the mere formal expression of some influential 
person behind the scenes—symbolical of corruption, jobbery, and abject 
place-hunting. But it is by no means difficult to adapt the nature of the 
examination to the sort of situation which is offered for competition. In 
some departments particular qualities are essential to fitness ; in others, cer- 
tain stores of information are valuable aids to efficiency. Let there be a 
classification of all the different departments, and a separate examination for 
each separate class,”’ 


But | 


We had rather be sure that our | 


RITTER ON SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY.* 
Ir is not a very usual course to notice a periodical miscellany for 
the sake of one article only, but with respect to the paper which 
Heinrich Ritter has furnished to this year’s number of Raumer’s 
“ Historical Pocket-book,” we find a reason to depart from the 
ordinary rule. So very little is known to the world in general 

| about the once celebrated Schoolmen, and so short is the time that 
mankind commonly loves to bestow on obsolete branches of learn- 
ing, that we record as a piece of acceptable news the fact that so 
eminent a philosophical historian as Heinrich Ritter has com- 
pressed within eighty pages a description of the course of scho- 
lastic philosophy during a period of something like two hundred 
years—the period which touches the commencement and close of 
an intellectual empire that has passed away, leaving behind it a 
heap of monuments that scarcely attract even the passing glance of 

| the literary wayfarer. 

In most instances, when a whole school of authors is consigned to 
oblivion, it is because their works have perished; but even in the 
event of material destruction, fate is often kindly to reputations, 
and there are several names whose greatness in art and literature 
is accepted on faith, though there is scarcely an obtainable voucher 
| by which to justify an independent opinion. Sappho is not a 
| whit the less world-famous because only a minimum of her poetry 
| has come down to posterity, than she would have been had her 
relics been as numerous as those of Pindar. 

But the neglect of the Schoolmen of the middle ages must be 
especially provoking to their manes from the circumstance that 
| they cannot console themselves with the supposition that a material 
| obstacle has alone prevented their thoughts from flowing down to 
| posterity. There is no Caliph Omar, no Goth, no Vandal, on whose 
| shoulders the blame can be thrown, or on whose head can be 
lavished the execrations of wounded vanity. The principal works 
of the Schoolmen are all in existence—all more or less accessible— 
all capable of being reprinted, reédited, and condensed. They are 
simply forgotten, because they are not cared about. Even the 
names of the two or three celebrities of the first magnitude, (ec. g. 
Thomas Aquinas, or Duns Scotus,) live in the memory as names 
only, without distinctive attributes, just as some old generals are 
remembered less on account of their victories than from the fact 
that their heads frequently adorn a sign-post; unless, indeed, they 
owe their immortality to some circumstance totally unconnected with 
their philosophical views. Thousands are familiar with Peter Abe- 
lard as the lover of Heloise, and hundreds have thrown wreaths upon 
his tomb at Pére-la-Chaise, for one who has dipped into his theolo- 
gical controversies ; while Albertus Magnus, ignored as a specula- 
tive theorist, enjoys a dim immortality as a sort of Professor An- 
derson of the dark ages. 

However, while the Schoolmen have been individually forgotten, 
they have been allowed to retain a bad reputation en masse; and 
their character as a sort of literary nuisance is accepted without 
inquiry. Youngsters, scarce in their teens, are taught to be grate- 
ful to Bacon and Locke for liberating philosophy from “the jargon 
of the Schools,” and utter the required thanksgiving in the true 
spirit of faith, without troubling themselves as to what were the 
Schools, and in what the so-called jargon consisted. Generally, he 
who attempts to asperse a character is liable to be called upon for 
an explanation; but for many years it has been perfectly safe to 
abuse the Schoolmen, wholesale, without even affecting a know- 
ledge of their transgressions. 

Now, the little treatise of H. Ritter has this use, that it will 
show at a glance that the old scholastic philosophers were not such 
mere tricked-out daws in the world of thought as it has been the 
fashion to regard them. “Ata glance,” we say emphatically, be- 
cause ifany great amount of trouble were required to arrive at the 
truth on this subject, the generality of mankind would, we fear, 
allow the veil of error to remain just where circumstances had 
caused it to fall. 

By a few extracts we hope to contribute our mite to the dif- 
fusion of uncommon knowledge; and we begin with a summary of 
the sort of Platonism that was taught in the early part of the twelfth 
century. To obtain this summary, Ritter has had recourse to Ber- 
nard of Chartres, a teacher of the period ; who was not, however, a 
Schoolman in the strict sense of the word, as he devoted himself 
to philosophy only, without touching theology. 

“The Platonism of the School in that day was called the doctrine of the 
three principles. The three principles of everything that is are God, Mat- 
ter, and the Soul; but the last two of these are not a in the same 
sense as the first, for God is the highest and universal principle, while mat- 
ter and soul are not universal and ultimate principles, but are rather emana- 
tions or creations of God. Only God is eternal, (@ternus,) while matter and 
the soul merely endure for ever, (are peryetua,) and are only principles of 
that temporal generation which, in the great and small world, makes mani- 
| fest the eternal ideas of God. For the eternal ideas in the Divine Intellect, 
| representing the universal conceptions of genera and species among mun- 
dane things, give the patterns an universal laws according to which every- 

thing forms itself in the generation of the world. Matter, however, is 
merely conceived as the supporter of a confused mixture of ideas, which 
come and go in it as accidents, that find therein their permanent substance, 
but have in it themselves no permanent being. Hence, though matter is to 
be accounted a principle of the mundane ph na, it holds a very subor- 
dinate part, namely, that of taking into itself the ideas that give it form : 
it is a merely passive principle; nay, the idealistic tendency which prevails 
in this doctrine allows it to appear even as something null, which has no 
significance in itself, and only consists of the confusion of ideas. On the 
other hand, the active principle in the world is the soul, in which the ideas 
come to consciousness, and by which they are produced in the world as mat- 
ter. It is first conceived as an universal soul or Anima Mundi, which per- 
vades everything, and rules the life of the whole world, so that nothing re- 
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mains dead, but everything is filled with life. Of this the individual souls 
are only parts, while the human soul in particular is regarded as a micro- 
cosm—as a mirror of the whole world. By this soul of man everything is to 
revert to its eternal principle.” 

As a theory that admits of brief description, we next take the 


view of Albertus Magnus, who flourished in the thirteenth cen- 


tury, and was the teacher of Thomas Aquinas. 

“The world is to be regarded as the work of God, not, as the Arabians 
taught, asa work of his highest emanation, of the active understanding, of the 
intelligent mover of thestarry heavens ; for we ought not to stop at mediate 
causes, these being only the instruments of God. God is himself the Active 
Intelligence, who forms everything. Neither ought we to set up matter as 
a second cause in addition to the Deity, but we ought to teach that God has 
created the world out of nothing. Averrées had shown that the form which 
is to be given to an object, must already, goad its possibility, be containe 
in its material, and that therefore formation is nothing more than the elicit- 
ing of the form, which already lies dormant in the matter. From this Al- 
bertus concluded that matter was nothing but the production of form. He 


therefore calls it the beginning of form, (¢xchoatio jorme,) and regards form | 


as the complement of matter, (complementum materia), By the formation 
of matter, that which in matter is only in its commencement is brought 
to perfection. Now he who gives the more and the perfection, must also 
give the /ess and the beginning. Hence God is to be regarded not only as 
the artificer, but as the creator of the world. Albertus thus rejects the 
Aristotelian Dualism ; he likewise—adhering to the Platonic doctrine—re- 
jects the Aristotelian theory of the eternity of the world, for all material 
things must have a beginning in their matter. It is true that the generation 
of mundane things is not preceded by time, but time itself has a beginning, 
and God is not only the end but the commencement of all things. With 
the contest against Dualism is combined a contest against Materialism, and 
the doctrine of Albertus shows a tendency to Idealism. For matter is only 
the lowest, still undeveloped state of mundane existence, which in its 
higher development is to appear as form and as something spiritual; in 
matter the spiritual designs of God only degin to reveal themselves. 
ing from these principles in the relation of the world to the Deity, Albertus 
also solves in an easy manner the points of dispute between the Realists and 
the Nominalists. Three opinions were commonly opposed to each other,— 
the theory of Plato, that the universal preceded the (individual) things; the 
theory of Aristotle, that the universal was in the things; and the theory of 
the Nominalists, that the universal came after the things. Albertus finds 
that all the three theories are correct and compatible with each other. God 
creates everything according to its genus and species ; that is to say, accord- 
ing to his universal ideas or patterns, which serve as the general laws of 
nature. IJlence the universal is in the intellect of the Deity defore all 
things. * * * * The universal ideas are also realized by the Divine Intellect 
in the things; dwelling in them as their genera and species, and constituting a 
portion of their essence. As, however, form out of matter, only gradually 
attains actuality and comes within the reach of experience, so do we only 
gradually attain a knowledge of the universal, and it must be in the things 
themselves before it is brought within our knowledge and experience. 
Hence, guoad our own understanding, the universal comes after the things. 
Thus, Albertus agrees with the Realism of the Platonists, but admits, that 
so far as the course of our knowledge is concerned, the relation of the uni- 
versal to the particular is not incorrectly indicated by Nominalism.” 

The above scheme is not only well-digested, but the manner in 
which Albert proposes to reconcile the opposite theories of Nominal- 
ism and Realism touches on a point which must have occurred 
even to the most thoroughgoing empirist of the present day. 
Do we not make a distinction between real and artificial classifica- 
tion—between genera that concern the nature of things, and lexi- 
cographical divisions regulated by the sameness of an initial letter ? 
Do we not consider that a white horse has more affinity to a black 
one than to a white stone, even if the latter be of the same weight, 
and be hewn into a similar form. And while we make such dis- 
tinctions, there is something like a belief in the old Platonic idea 
glimmering in the background; and we are tacitly admitting, that 
although we obtain our general notions by a process of abstraction, 
these notions are only true when they correspond with some abori- 
ginal universal antecedent to particulars. 

If, on the other hand, we turn to the Nominalists Durand and 
William of Occam, (surnamed the “Invincible Doctor,”) who 
flourished in the fourteenth century, when the world of speculators 
was divided by the controversies of Thomas Aquinas and Duns Sco- 
tus into rival eamps of Thomists and Scotists, we may fancy we are 
listening to the exposition of one of those popular systems of phi- 
losophy that were so prevalent in the last age, during that happy 


Start- | 


| 
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| 





| rather than passages from any of the longer ones. 


sists in this, that thought is a natural, while speech and writing are arbi- 
trary signs of things. Our natural science, therefore, merely gives us the 
knowledge of a series of natural signs, which, in our soul, indicate (external) 
things, without letting us know them. They are, in fact, phenomena in 
our soul, natural signs of things, which they resemble but little, just as 
smoke is a natural sign of fire, and a sigh a natural sign of pain.” 
We trust we have made out that 
There are /ess things in heaven and earth, oh public! 
Than are dream’d of in these philosophies. 


BROWNING’S MEN AND WOMEN.* 

Ir these volumes, which Mr. Robert Browning offers to the public 
under the title of 2/en and Women, were the production of a 
young and unknown poet, no hesitation need be felt in pronouncing 
the work to be of the highest promise, dashed only by symptoms 
of perversity, carelessness, and bad taste, which study, matured 
judgment, and the criticism of kindly warning tempered with 
genial admiration, might be expected to eradicate or at least 
materially soften. Unfortunately, Mr. Browning is no untried 
aspirant for poetical fame, in whose case hopes may be reasonably 
indulged and warnings be supposed of any avail. His vices of 
style are stereotyped, and belong to him as inseparably as his 
powerful imagination and acute intellect. He can hardly be un- 
conscious of the imperfections which continually mar the reader’s 
enjoyment of poems among the most remarkable literary produc- 
tions of our time; and the only possible conclusion is, now that 
twenty years have elapsed since his first appearance as a poet, that 
he either cannot mend or will not. In either case, criticism ceases 
to be of much avail, as few persons are likely to be seduced into 
imitation or admiration of his defects from any cause but a per- 
versity of judgment and a silly affectation of originality, upon 
which the lessons of criticism would be wasted. So, as he is 
beyond cure, let us leave him alone, regretting in him a fine mind 
enfeebled by caprice and want of discipline, and a true poet 
defrauding himself of fame, and the public of pleasure and im- 
provement, by affectations, and puerilities, and awkwardnesses, 
that too often quite overgrow and hide the genuine power of his 
natural gifts. Only, that the standard of poetic excellence may 
not through condonation of his lapse be lowered, we must enter a 
passing protest against his fashion of presenting incidents so 
allusively as to baftle ordinary penetration to discover what he 
means—of printing poems having reference to some facts or con- 
versation not given and needed to explain them—of continually 
running into absurd phrases and ridiculous rhymes in the midst 
of serious and impassioned poems, and in poems intentionally 
grotesque descending to a recklessness of expression and meaning, 
devoid alike of wit, humour, aud sense—his fashion of perpetual 
obscurity where lucid statement is necessary, of oddity where a 
grave or tender tone befits his subject, of folly and unmeaning 
gabble where his intention is to be sparkling and clever. All these 
faults seem to us attributable either to the low vanity of attaining 
the praise of originality by the cheap method of being different 
from other people, or the inexcusable laziness of not choosing 
to take the trouble to correct his first rough thoughts. 

This protest entered, we can honestly say that the two new 
volumes contain more genuine poetry than ninety-nine out of 
a hundred volumes pretending to that venerable title. There 
are, indeed, few of the poems that are altogether con- 
temptible: the majority at once delight us by their evidences 
of power and distress us by their incompleteness of concep- 
tion and their faults of execution. Some few are sufficiently 
perfect to become abiding favourites. The general characteristic 
which pervades the collection is the large amount and high quality 
of thought, as distinguished from fancy, painting-power, or even 
passion; thought, however, not abstract and scientific, but real, 
embodied in persons and things, learnt from life or from living 
study of books. We subjoin two of the most perfect short poems, 
The first ap- 


! . . . 
pears to us very touching and graceful, though a trifle too senti- 


period when the theories of Athens were ignored, and those of | 


K6nigsberg and Berlin had not yet burst their shell. 

** Nominalism formed itself in the schools of both Thomists and Scotists, 
but was far more strongly represented by the latter than the former. Wil- 
liam Durand, of St. Pourgain, who belonged to the Thomists, was satisfied 
with the development of a few Nominalistic propositions, without giving a 
more accurate Nominalistic explanation of our knowledge. He remarked, 
that the truth of thought cannot consist in this, that it represents the truth 
of things as they are. If things are bodies, it is obvious that no thought 
can represent a body as it is. Things are substances, but a thought is only 


an accident ofa substance ; and to a substance no accident can be adequate. | 
Our science extends only to generalities ; for individual things do not admit | 


of scientific knowledge, while the universal is only known by comparison, 
and is only in the comparing intellect.” giiciis 

Is not this similar to Berkeley’s position, that a sensation can 
only be like a sensation? Our countryman William of Occam is 
more subtile. 

“‘ Occam maintains, like Durand, that no thought can be adequate to a 
thing exterior to the soul. For every thing is a substance, but thought is 
only an accident of the soul; every ¢/ing is an individual, and as such is 
simple, while every thought is composed of subject and predicate. Since, 
however, Occam will not entirely set aside the use of natural knowledge, he 
must endeavour to deduce for it a significance; and since all science is con- 
cerned with the universal, the significance of the universal must not be 
passed over. On this account Occam assumes a certain natural similarity 
between thoughts and things, just as signs have a similarity to the things 
signified. This similarity may indeed be very remote. Occam explains this 
by comparing thoughts with speech and written words, which are signs of 
thoughts, although their similarity to thought is very small. From this 
comparison we see that we must assume signs of signs, proximate and remote 
signs ; for thoughts are signs of things, speech is a sign of thought, and 
writing a sign of speech. The difference between these signs merely con- 





mental for realist tastes. 
“EVELYN HOPE. 
Beautiful Evelyn Hope is dead— 
Sit and watch by her side an hour. 
That is her book-shelf, this her bed ; 
She plucked that piece of geranium-flower, 
Beginning to dic too, in the glass. 
Little has yet been changed, I think— 
The shutters are shut, no light may pass 
Save two long rays through the hinge’s chink. 
Sixteen years old when she died! 
Perhaps she had scarcely heard my name— 
It was not her time to love : beside, 
Her life had many a hope and aim, 
Duties enough and little cares, 
And now was quiet, now astir— 
Till God’s hand beckoned unawares, 
And the sweet white brow is all of ber. 
Is it too late, then, Evelyn Hope ? 
What, your soul was pure and true, 
The good stars met in your horoscope, 
Made you of spirit, fire and dew— 
And just because I was thrice as old 
And our paths in the world diverged so wide, 
Each was nought to each, must I be told? 
We were fellow mortals, nought beside ? 
No, indeed ! for God above 
Is great to grant, as mighty to make, 
And creates the love to reward the love,— 
I claim you still, for my own love’s sake ! 





* Men and Women. By Robert Browning. In two volumes. Published by 


Chapman and Hall, 
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Delayed it may be for more lives yet, 
Through worlds I shall traverse, not a few— 
Much is to learn and much to forget 
Ere the time be come for taking you. 
But the time will come—at last it will— 
When, Evelyn Hope, what meant, I shall say, 
In the lower earth, in the years long still, 
That body and soul so pure and gay ? 
Why your hair was amber I shall divine, 
And your mouth of your own geranium’s red, 
And what you would do with me, in fine, 
In the new life come in the old one’s stead. 
I have lived, I shall say, so much since then, 
Given up myself so many times, 
Gained me the gains of various men, 
Ransacked the ages, spoiled the climes ; 
Yet one thing, one, in my soul’s full scope, 
Either I missed or itself missed me— 
And I want and find you, Evelyn Hope! 
What is the issue? Let us see. 
I loved you, Evelyn, all the while ; 
My heart seemed full as it could hold ; 
There was place and to spare for the frank young smile 
And the red young mouth and the hair's young gold, 
So, hush, I will give you this leaf to keep ; 
See, I shut it inside the sweet cold hand. 
There, that is our secret! go to sleep ; 
You will wake, and remember, and understand.” 

The second, called “ A Toccata of Galuppi’s” attains—what is 
rare with browning—ease and graceful gayety with serious mean- 
ing, and suggestive criticism on art very happily expressed. Pro- 
bably even here many of our readers would desire more obvious 
closeness of connexion in the thoughts, and more emphasis in the 
moral, of the last tive stanzas. 

“4 TOCCATA OF GALUFPI'S, 
Oh, Galuppi, Baldassaro, this is very sad to tind! 
I can hardly misconceive you ; it would prove me deaf and blind : 
But although I give you credit, ’tis with such a heavy mind ! 
Here you come with your old music, and here’s all the good it brings. 
What, they lived once thus at Venice, where the merchants were the kings, 
Where St. Mark’s is, where the Doges used to wed the sea with rings ? 
Ay, because the sea’s the street there ; and ’tis arched by . . . what you call 
. « » Shylock’s bridge with houses on it, where they kept the carnival! 
I was never out of England—it’s as if I saw it all! 
Did young people take their pleasure when the sea was warm in May ? 
Balls and masks begun at midnight, burning ever to mid-day, 
When they made up fresh adventures for the morrow, do you say ? 
Was a lady such a lady, cheeks so round and lips so red,— 
On her neck the small face buoyant, like a be!l-flower on its bed, 
O’er the breast’s superb abundance where a man might base his head ? 
Well (and it was graceful of them) they’d break talk off and afford 
—She, to bite her mask’s black velvet, he to finger on bis sword, 
While you sat and played Toccatas, stately at the clavichord ! 
What? Those lesser thirds so plaintive, sixths diminished, sigh on sigh, 


” 








Told them something ? Those suspensions, those solutions—‘ Must we die?’ | 


Those commiserating sevenths—‘ Life might last! we can but try!’ 
* Were you happy ?’—‘ Yes ’—‘ And are you still as happy ?’—‘ Yes—and 
° 3° 


you: 
—‘ Then more kisses’—‘ Did J stop them, when a million seemed so few ?? | 


Hark !—the dominant’s persistence, till it must be answered to! 

So an octave struck the answer. Oh, they praised you, I dare say ! 

‘ Brave Galuppi! that was music! good alike at grave and gay ! 

I can always leave off talking when I hear a master play.’ 

Then they left you for their pleasure: till in due time, one by one, 

Some with lives that came to nothing, some with deeds as well undone, 

Death came tacitly and took them where they never see the sun. 

But when I sit down to reason,—think to take my stand, nor swerve 

rm . , . . >” 

Till I triumph o’er a secret wrung from Nature’s close reserve,— 

In you come with your cold musie, till I creep through every nerve. 

Yes, you, like a ghostly cricket, creaking where a house was burned— 

* Dust and ashes, dead and done with, Venice spent what Venice earned! 

The soul, doubtless, is immortal—where a soul can be discerned. 

Yours, for instance, you know physics, something of geology, 

Mathematics are your pastime ; souls shall rise in their degree ; 

Butterilies may dread extinction,—you'll not die, it cannot be! 

As for Venice and its people, merely born to bloom and drop, 

Here on earth they bore their fruitage, mirth and folly were the crop. 

What of soul was left, I wonder, when the kissing had to stop ? 

Dust and ashes!’ So you creak it, and I want the heart to scold. 

Dear dead women, with such hair, too—what’s become of all the gold 

Used to hang and brush their bosoms? I feel chilly and grown old.” 
Mr. Browning seems to us to succeed best in his character-poems 

—what may with some latitude of meaning be called dramatic 


sketches—conversation-picces, fictitious epistles, and the like. His | 
loose execution, though not an improvement even here, does not | 


jar so upon the sense of fitness as in his lyric poems; and his 


freshness and range of thought tell with efiect. ‘There are several | 


of these in Men and Women, of which all are interesting, the best 
being “ Fra Lippo Lippi,” the Florentine naturalistic painter. 


YPTTpR ’ Pa] TO WAR THY 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Books. 
Tue event of the week is of course the long-expected appearance of Mac- 
aulay’s History; of which some account, with copious extracts, is given in 
preceding pages. Other i 






istorical or economical works of merit or interest, 
or both, have been published. Foremost, is the completion of that valuable book 
Dean Milman’s “ History of Latin Christianity ’’; destined, or we are much 
mistaken, to as enduring a life as the production of his more popular and flashy 
competitor. The Letters to and from Joseph Bonaparte are a curious reper- 
tory of secret history and biography ; though the edge of their freshness has 
been oy taken off by notices in the Edinburgh Review. Mr. Poulton’s 
New H d 

seems to be constructed on a plan which errs as much on one side as the 
regular oldfashioned narratives do on theother. ‘ Battles by the sword, the 
brilliant achievements of arts and arms, and the follies and vices of kings,” 


may not comprise the history of a country, but they go far towards distin- | 


guishing its nationality; and it is in such things that the national character 
very distinctly appears. Indeed, Mr. Poulton has not always been able to 


istory of England is of a lower grade than the other histories, and 
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| carry out his own idea: the reign of William the Conqueror is little more 
than a history of the monarch. Last, though not least, there is in Political 
Economy Dugald Stewart’s posthumous Lectures to record. 
The Llistory of En jland from the Accession of James the Second. By 
Thomas Babington Macaulay. Volumes IIL, and LV. 
Ilistory of Latin Christianity ; including that of the Popes to the 
Pontificate of Nicholas V. By Henry Hart Milman, D.D., Dean of 
St. Paul's. Volumes 1V., V., and VI. 
The Confidential Correspondence of Napoleon Bonaparte with his 
Bre ther Joseph, sometime King of Spain. Selected and translated, 
with Explanatory Notes, from the “ Mémoires du Roi Joseph.” In 
two volumes, 
Al New History of England, Civil, Political, and Ecclesiastical. By 
G. 5. Poulton. 
Lectures on Political Economy. Now first published. Volume I. To 
which is pretixed, Part Third of the Outlines of Moral Philosophy. 
By Dugald Stewart, Esq. Edited by Sir William Hamilton, Bart. 
(Collected Works of Dugald Stewart, Volume VIIL.) 


Three single-volumed tales, descriptive of contemporary life abroad or 

at home, are before us. Zo//a is a story of Italian manners and Italian vil- 

lany, from the French point of view. ‘The tale is one of love and betroth- 

ment, baffled by the weakness of the lover and the artful opposition of his 

family, assisted by an unscrupulous secretary. It is clever in its manage- 

ment, or, as the old critics would have said, its intrigue, and smart in its 

style; but fiction is not the forte of M. About. His dialogues want force 

| and nature; he is deficient in the art of inspiring interest in his persons and 
their fortunes. 

The object of Miss Kavanagh in Rachel Gray is to excite the sympathy of 
the reader in the troubles of the lowly, and in humble piety shrouded in a 
plain form and unanimated by intellectual spirit. Rachel has a father who 
neglects her, a mother-in-law who though well-meaning is of an annoying 
temper; she herself has to struggle with narrow circumstances, and hard 
work, but is sustained through all by religious feeling. The story is told 
with the writer’s wonted power of composition; but the subject is made 
rather too much of, and the style pitched in too high a key; perhaps inci- 
dents are looked at too much from the writer’s point of view, and promi- 
nence given to sentimental troubles, that would not produce the same feeling 
in Rachel Gray as in Julia Kavanagh. 

Under the rather awkward framework of a bird’s autobiography, The Owlet 
of Owlsione Edge contains sketches, in the main laudatory of those genuine 
sisters of charity the “ parsons’ wives”’ of England. With the sketches of 
the ladies are mingled some notices of their husbands, and those parochial 
difficulties with which the clergy, especially if poor, have to contend. 
The Owlet is evidently familiar with his subject, as well as with the scenery 
and the people among whom the subject leads, Ile has a quick eye for the 
virtues or weaknesses of men and women, and a keen relish for the beauties 
of English landscape, whether natural or edificial. What he sees, too, he 
can describe in a clear, picturesque, and effective way. 

Zolla: a Tale of Modern Rome. By Edmond About. Translated by 
L. C. C. 

Rachel Gray: a Tale founded on Fact. 
thor of * Nathalie,” &c. 

The Owlet of Owlstone Edge: his Travels, his Experience, his Lucu- 
brations. By the Author of “S, Antholin’s,” &c. 





By Miss Julia Kavanagh, Au- 


As might be expected from the close approach of Christmas, publications of 
| the nature of gift-books still continue. ‘the most striking in all points is a 
very handsome edition of the Zrish Melodies, with the autobiographical pre- 
face. The typography is elegant, the dress green and gold ; the engraved 
illustrations are numerous. Their artistical merit varies. ‘Two landscapes 
by Creswick bring “ the Meeting of the Waters”? and “ Innisfallen ” 
agreeably before the eve. Among the more dramatic artists, the names of 
Maclise, Millais, and Mulready appear : and there is certainly nothing con- 
ventional in their pictures, but some of them are a shade too natural, per- 
haps too Milesian. 

The Drawingroom Sybil is aiso a handsome book. It consists of quo- 
tations from poets old and new, famous or obscure, and so far is a sort of ele- 
gant extracts. These extracts are classed under heads, whose titles corre- 
spond somewhat with the question-and-answer cards that amuse a social cir- 
cle. The same enjoyment is to be got out of this volume, though we, being 
ill at reading riddles, do not exactly see how. 

Mrs. Alaric A. Watts’s Dirth-day Council is a very agreeable little tale, 
designed to point the important moral, that the youngest or poorest among 
us may be of use to others. The story differs from most other juvenile tales 
in its truth and naturalness, as well as in the reality of its examples. 

The Christmas Tree, as the title indicates, is a selection of short tales from 
| the German, translated as exercises years ago, and now sent forth in conse- 

quence of the pleasure they have given to youth to whom they have been 
|; read. The old story of Duss in Joots derives its chief characteristic as a 
| separate publication from the graphic illustrations of Otto Speckter. Zhe 
Royal Historical Gane of Cards is designed to familiarize the players with 
the chronology and succession of English monarchs. The round game is 
ingenious, and easy when the centuries are remembered in which the re- 
spective sovereigns reigned. 
Irish Melodics. By Thomas Moore. Illustrated with Engravings from 
Drawings by Eminent Artists. 
The Drawingroon Sybil. 
The Birth-day Council; or How to be Useful. By Mrs, Alaric A. 
Watts. 
The Christmas Tree, and other Tales, Adapted from the German by 
Frances Kemble. 
Puss in Boots, Tustrated by Otto Speckter. New edition. 
The Royal Historical Game of Cards. 






History of Ancient Greece. (Chambers’s Educational Course. Edited by 
W. and R. Chambers.) —The compiler of this rapid summary of the history 
of Greece has chiefly followed Grote for both facts and opinions. As “the 
space did not admit of doing justice to every character or relating every 
event,” he has rather “studied to bring out the leading features of the his- 
tory,” than to accumulate particulars; though yet greater breadth might 
have been an advantage. The book is well illustrated by wood-cuts. 

Miscellanies, Prose and Verse. By W. M. Thackeray.—This second vo- 
lume of Thackeray's Miscellanies might as appropriately have stood among 
the gift-books; if laughter, and humour, and good, sound, worldly sense, 
embodied in fun and satire, be seasonable things. The volumes con- 
tain the first of Mr. Thackeray’s novels that attracted public attention, 
| the Yellowplush Memoirs; as well as the Diary of Jeames, and skits, 
| sketches, and essays of various kinds on various subjects, but with Jife 
| flowing through them all. 
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This day, feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. _ 
R O T H =3) 
a Tale 


; | 

London: Joux W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. | 
r ees fant 

! 

| 


2 Feap. 8vo. 68. 
7 ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. The | 
Betrothal. 
Preparing for the Press. 
Part Il. THE ESPOUSALS, 
_U ondon: ad W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. — | 





mall 8vo. price 2 Fe 
UPERSTITION AND SCIEN CE: an 
Essay. By the Rev. 8S. R. Marrianp, D.D. 
F.R.S, and F.S.A. | 
Rivinerons, Waterloo Place. } 
Now ready, pric a 
HE FORMATION of > “NATIONAL 
PARTY in GERMANY, a Necessity of the 
Present Crisis in Europe. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Gustav Diezel, by Frepertca Rowan. 
_James Ripeway, Pice adilly; and all Booksellers. 


~ Just ready, in imperial l6mo, with 4 Illustrations, — 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 
HE PRINCESS ILSE; a Legend. | 
Translated from the German. By Lady MAXWELL | 
WALLACE. 
London: Bet and Davpy, 186, Fleet Street. 
NEW WORK BY MR. PYNCH. 
Just published, in feap, 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 
HE RIVULET: a Contribution to 
Sacred Song. By Tuomas S. Pyncn, Author of 
** Memorials of Theophilus Trinal,” Xc. 
London: Roserr Inmeouarp, 26, Paternoster Row. 








Just published, o quarto, handsome sly bound, 
rice 2/. 12s. 6d. | 
W AIFS AN: D STRAYS FROM A 
SCRAP- eX Photographs of 15 Original 
Sketches. By E. V. B. | 
Photographic as 168, New Bond Street. 


OMPLETION of PEOPLE'S EDI- 
TION.—ALISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE. 
The Tweltth Volume, completing the Issue in Volumes 
of this Edition, will be published on 3lst December, 
price 4s. 
W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. | 





This day is published, price 8s. ne elegantly ‘bound in 
c oth, gilt edg 
HE BOOK OF BALL ‘ADS. Edited by 
Bon Gavtrter, with Illustrations by Crowquill, | 
Leech, and Doyle. 
Wicnra Biackwoop and Sons, 45, George Street, 
Edinburgh, and 37, Paternoster Row, London. 





This day, with age yom — 3s. 6d.; or 5s. 


gilt 
Am, MARY ‘ond yo NURSE; ora 
Peep into the Canadian Forest. By Mrs. ‘TRart, 
Author of “ Canadian Crusoes,” &c. With Designs by 
Harvey. 
Axtuvr Hatt, Virtvr, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row, | 
. Now ready, price ls. 
\ IDSUMMER HOLIDAYS at | 
PRINCE’S GREEN; aTale. By Mrs. Eccrzs, 
Author of * Riches of Poverty.” i 
London: J. Masters, Aldersgate Street, and New | 
Bond Street. 
New Work by the Author of ‘* St. Antholin,” &c 
HE OWLET of OWLSTONE EDGE; 
his Travels, his Experiences, and his Lucubrations. 
Price 3s. 6d. | 
** On Brignall Cliffs and Scargill Brake | 
The Owlet’s homilies awake.”—Scorr. Sas 








London: J. Masrers, Aldersgate Street, and New 
Bond Street. 


Now ready, in 1 handsome volume, 4to. with 17 Co- 
loured Plates oe ay the entire Tapestry, half- | 
bound in morocco, 17. | 

HE BAY EU X TAPESTRY! 
ELUCIDATED. By Joun Cottixcwoop Brvcr, 

LL.D. F.S.A. Corresponding Member of the Society | 

of Antiquaries of Scotland, France, and Normandy; | 

Author of the ** Roman W: all, ” de. } 

+ Russet Surru, 36, Soho Square, London. 
ELEGANT DRAWINGROOM -TABLE-BOOK. 
| pyrene FAVOURITES. Co-' 
loured Pictures of British Birds, from Drawings 
by Joseph Wolf. 18s. hand- 
somely bound. 
London: Tuomas Boswontn, 215, Regent Street ; 
who has always on Sale all the New Books, as well as 
all the Illustrated and other Publications suitable for 
Presents. 


i 

ATTRACTIVE GIFT-BOOKS FOR BOYS. | 

With Mlustrations, feap. Svo. 5s. each, cloth elegant, | 
O CEAN AND HER RULERS. 

By A. Erwes. | 

MARK SEAWORTHIL. By W. H. G. Krxesrox. | 

| 

| 





With Descriptive Poeiry. 





PETER THE WHALER. By Ditto. 
MANCO, THE PERUVIAN CHIEF. 
THE AFRICAN WANDERERS. By Mrs. Lee. | 
ADVENTURES IN AUSTRALIA. By Ditto. } 
Grast & Guirrita, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. | 
FIRESIDE READING. 7 
NHE ABBOTSFORD MISCELLANY. 
A Series of Selections from the Works of Sir 
WALTER SCOTT. In7 vols. feap. 8vo. 
Belgium and Waterloo. 
France and Paris. 
Tales of Chivalry. 
Romantic Narratives. 
Scottish Scenes and Characters. 
Sketches of Eminent Persons. 
Descriptive Pieces. H 
Each Volume complete in itself. | 
{ 


By Ditto. 





Price EIGHTEENPENCE, fancy boards. 
TWO SHILLINGS, cloth lettered. 
Apam and Cmartrs Brack, Edinburgh; Hovrston 
and Stonemay, London ; sold by all Booksellers, and | 
at the Railway Stations. ‘ 


| the RUSSIAN WAR, from the Departure of the Eng- | 


| HARDANGER FJORD, NORWAY. 


NEW WORKS. 


1. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
ACCESSION of JAMES II. By the Right Hon. T. B. 
Macavutay. Vols, III. and IV. 8vo, 36s. 


Mr. MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Tenth Edition. Vols. I.and II, 8vo. 32s. 


Mrs. H. DUBERLY’S Journal of 


lish Army to the Reduction of Sebastopol. Post 8vo. 


10s. 6d. 





3. 

Mr. N. A. WOODS'S Work on the 
PAST CAMPAIGN; a Sketch of the War in the East, 
from the Departure of Lord Raglan to the Fall of Se- | 
bastopol. 2 vols. post Svo. 21s, 


4. 
NOTES on a YACHT VOYAGE to 
By a Yachting 
Dabbler. 8vo. Map, Xc. 10s. 6d.; with coloured Plates, 
12s. 6d. 


5. 

Captain BURTON’S PILGRIMAGE | 
to MEDINA and MECCA. Vol. III. Mecea; with | 
coloured Plates, 8vo. (In January. 

6. 
The Traveller's Library. 
BRAZIL viewed through a NAVAL 


GLASS ; with Notes on Slavery and. the Slave Trade. 
By Epwarp Wriuerrorcr, late of H.M. Navy. 16mo. 
2s. 6d. cloth; or 2 Parts, ls. each. 





[On the 31st inst. 


- | 


Mr. A. 8. KENNARD’S EASTERN 


EXPERIENCES, during a Winter’s Tour in Egypt 
and the Holy Land. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


8. 
The MAID of MESSENE, and 
other POEMS. By Epwarp H. Peper, Student of 
Ch. Ch. Oxford. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


9. 


LYRA GERMANICA. — Translated 


by Caruerine WInKworrsH. Second Edition, with 
Corrections and Additions. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


10. 

THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL 
WORKS, in 1 vol. crown Svo. ruby type, with Portrait. 
12s, 6d.; morocco, 21s. 

MOORE’S POEMS, in 1 vol. medium 8vo. 


with Portrait and Vignette, 2ls.; morocco, 42s. 


MOORE’S POEMS, in 10 vols, feap. Svo. with 


rt and 19 Plates, price 1/. 15s. 


ll. 
ARAGO’S POPULAR ASTRONO- 
MY. Translated by Admiral W. H. Sstyrm and R. 
| Gr ant, M.A. Vol. 1. 8vo. 21s, 





12. 

Lord BROUGHAM and Mr. E. J. | 
ROUTH’S ANALYTICAL VIEW of NEWTON’S | 
** PRINCIPIA.”  8vo. Lis. 


13. 
Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY | 
of COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION, 
New Edition, corrected to the Present Time. 8vo. 50s. | 
[On Jan, 1, 1856. | 
14. 


Mr. GILBART’S 
TREATISE on BANKING. Sixth Edition, revised 
and enlarged. 2 vols. 12mo. Portrait. 16s. 


15. 
Mr. KESTEVEN’S MANUAL of | 


the DOMESTIC PRACTICE of MEDICINE, Square | 
post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


16. 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 
JERSEY. By C. Le Quesne, Esq. Jurate of the Royal 
| Court, and fd of the States. 8vo. 


17. 

The POLITICS of ARISTOTLE, 
from the Text of BECKER: with English Notes. By 
the Rev. J. R. T. Eavron, M.A. Fellow and Senior Tu- 
tor of Merton College, Oxford. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


NOTES on BOOKS: a Dusit Ana- 


lysis of Works published by Messrs. Loneman and 
Co. Free by post to all Secretaries, Members of Book 
Clubs and Reading Societies, Heads of Colleges and 
Schools, and Private Pe rsons, who forward their 
addresses to Messrs. Lonoman and Co, No. IIL. is 
just published. 


London: Lonewan, Brown, Green, and 


PRACTICAL | 


UARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CXCV. — ADVERTISEMENTS for the 
forthcoming Number must be forwarded to the Pub- 
lisher by the 5th, and BILLS for insertion by the 7th 
JanvaRy. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle 5! Street. 


F J) DINBURGH REV IEW, , No. CCIX.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for 

insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Pub- 

lishers on or before Tuurspay, Janvary 3, 1856. 
London: Lonoman and Co. 39, Paternoster Row. 


\ ESTMINSTER REVIEW.— 

ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion 
in the JANUARY NUMBER (No. XVII. NEW 
SERIES) should be sent to the Publisher not later 
than the 24th rxst.; BILLS and PROSPECTUSES by 
the 27th.—Office, 8, King William Street, Strand. 


TEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, for 
Jaxvanry, price 2s. 6d. will Contrary an Illus- 
trated Review of all the Christmas Books, in addition 
to the usual Digest of Current Literature. 
London: Tuomas Bosworrtn, 215, Regent Street. 


On the Ist of January 1856 will be published, No. 1. of 
MHE MONTHLY REVIEW OF LI- 
TERATURE, SCIENCE, and ART. 

Joun Mircuet., Publisher to her Majesty, 33, Old 
Bond Street. 

\JATIONAL REVIEW, price 5s. No. 

ph IIL, will be published Jasvany Ist. 
CONTENTS: 

Edward Gibbon. 

The Spanish Couquest in America. 

The Life and Writings of Dr. Thomas Young. 

. Atheism. 

The State of France. 

. Phe nicia, 

. W. M. Thackeray, Artist and Moralist. 

Foreign Policy and the Next Campaign. 

. Books of the Qu arter. 

_ Ronen T Tunos ALD, 26, Paternoster Row, London. 


J,RASER’S MAGAZINE, for Janvary 


1856, price 2s. 6d. will Conrarn : 
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| ¥riendsin Council Abroad.| Six Months in India. 
Part IL. Part I. 

Prescott’s Philip the Se- | Kate Coventry, an Auto- 
cond. | biography. Edited by 

Familiar Epistles from Ire- the Author of “ Digby 
land, from ‘Terence Grand.” Part 


Professor Owen and the 


Flynn, Esq. to Dennis 
Science of Life. 


Moriarty, Esq. Barris- 
ter-at-law, London. Last August in the Baltic. 
Browning’s Men and Wo- Second and Concluding 
men. Part. 
Scotch University Reform. 
London: Jonmn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
THE NEW MAGAZINE, 
aoe IDLER, for Janvany, price 6d. 
will ConTarn : 
Bagot’s Youth, by James Hannay. 
Lord Chesterfield. 
The Mad Painter, by J. C. Jeaffreson. 
Rochester. 
Ghosts by Advertisement, by Shirley Brooks. 
Kicks and Halfpence. 
Cuthbert Bede. 
Elbow Shaking, by W. B. Jerrold. 
Three Sisters, by W. A. 
The Noctes. 
Madly in Love, by E. F. Blanchard. 
Reviews. 
Cambridge Essays. 
Life of Goethe, &c. &e. 
Summary of the Month. 
Obituary. 
London: Rosert Harvwicre, 26, Duke Street, 
Piccadilly. 
NEW SERIAL WORK BY MR. CHARLES 
DIC 


<NS 








Uniform with ‘* Dombey and Son, ” David Copper- 
field,” ‘* Bleak House,” &c. 
On the 31st of December will be published, to be com- 
pleted in Twenty Monthiy Parts, price One Shilling 
each, Part Il. of a New Work of Fiction, called 


ee ay ona DORRIT, 
By Cuarres Dickens. 


With Illustrations by Hanitor K. Browne. 
Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
DEVOTIONAL READING FOR THE PRESENT 

SEASON. 
In uniform volumes, small 8vo. 
HE GOSPEL NARRATIVES HAR- 
MONIZED; with Devotional Reflections. By 
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